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1 HE fcience of morals, like other fciences, is in a ve- 
ry imperfect date' among Savages; and arrives at 
maturity among enlightened nations by very flow de- 
grees. * This progrefs points out. the hiftorical part, as 
firft in order : but as that hiftory would give little fatis- 
fac"Uon, without i rule for comparing the morals of dif- 
ferent* ages, and of different nations, I 'begin with the 
principles of morality, fuch as ouglit to govern at all 
times, and in all nations. The prefent fketch accordingly 
>« divided into two parts'. . In the firft, the principles are 
* unfolded ; and the lecond is altogether hiitoricaL' 



• "" *• ' "PART V 

PariNcfoLEsoF' Morality. > - * 

SECT. I. 

Human Actions, analysed. 

. T£fE hand qF God is no where more vifible, than in the 

nice adjuftmeptof. our internal frame to our fituation in 

thift world. ^ An animal- is jentlued with a power of felf- 

xnotion ;'. and in performing animal fbroftioW requires not 

Vol. IV. A - ' 
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any"e*tewal aid. This more efpccially it the cafe of 
man, the nobleft of terreftrial beiogi. His heart beats* 
his blood circulates, his ftomach digefts, evacuations pro* 
ceed, &c. &c. By what means ? Not lurely by the laws 
of mcchanifm, which are far from being adequate to fuch 
operations- The operations mentioned are effeds* of 
an internal power, bellowed on man for preferving life. 
The power is exerted uniformly, and without interrup- 
tion, independent of will, and without confeioufnefs. 

Man is a "being ftifceptible of pleafure and pain i 
thefe generate delire to attain what is agreeable, and te 
fhun what is difagreeable ; and he is enabled by other 
powers to gratify his defires. One power, termed^frnff, 
is exerted indeed with confeioufnefs ; but blindly, with- 
out will, and without intention to produce any effe&. 
Brute animals aft for the moil part by inftinft : hunger 
prompts them to eat, and cold to take ihelter ; knowing, 
ly indeed, but without exerting any a£t of will, and with- 
out fbrcfight of what will happen. Infants of the human 
fpecies, little fuperior to brutes, are, like brutes, go- 
verned fcy inftinft : they lay hold of the nippkj without 
knowing that fucking will fatisfy their hunger ; and they 
weep when 'pained, without any view of relief*. Ano- 
ther power is governed by intention and will. In the 
progrefs from infancy to maturity, the mind opens to 
©bje&s, without end, of defile and of averfion, the at* 
taining or fhunning of which depend more or lefs on 
our own will. We are placed in a wide world, left to - 
pur own conduct ; and we are by nature provided with a 
proper power for performing what we intend and will* 

-* Akin to thefe, ace certain habimalaftf done without thought, 
fuch as fnuffing or grinning. Cuftom enables one to move the 
fingers on an iriftrument of mufic, without being, directed by 
will 1 : the motion is ofitn too quick for an act of will. -Some ar- 
rive at great perfection in the art.of balancing : the flighted de- 
viation from the juft balance is infantry redrefled : were a pre- ' 
ceding a<5t of will ueccflary, it would be too late* An unexpe&ed 
hollow in walking, occafions a violent fhock : is not this evidence, 
that external motion is gove? ned by the mind, frequently without 
confeioufnefs ; and that m walking, the body ia*a4jufled before* 
hand to what i* txpciU* 
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•The a&i6ns*we perform by this power are termed Ww*. 
tary. There ftill remain another fpecies of actions* 
termed involuntary ; as where we act by fome irrefiftible 
taotfve againft our wiH. An action may be voluntary f 
though done with reluctance ; as where a man, to free 
himfelf from torture, reveals the (ecrets of his friend i 
bis confeffion is voluntary, though drawn from him with 
great reluctance. ' But let us fuppofe, that after the firm* 
eft resolution to reveal nothing, hit mind is unhinged 1 by 
cxquifite torture ; the difcovery he makes may be juftly 
termed involuntary * he fpeaks indeed ; but he is compel* 
led to it abfolutely agairift his will. 

Man is by his nature an accountable being, anfwerable 
for his conduct* to God and inan. In doing any action 
that wears a double face, he is prompted by his nature to 
explain the fame to his relations, his friends, his acquaint* 
ance : and above all, to thofe who have authority over 
bun. (le hopes for praife for every right action, and 
dreads blame for every one that is wrong. But for what 
fort of actions does he hold himfelf accountable I Not 
furely for an inftinctive action, which is done blindly, 
without intention and without will : neither for an invo- 
luntary action, becaufe it it is extorted from him againft 
his will : and leaft of all, for actions done without con* 
fcioafnefs, fuch as thofe which preferve life. What only ' 
remain are voluntary actions, which are either right or 
wrong. Such actions -are done wittingly and willingly : 
for thefe we muft anfwer, if at all accountable ; and for 
tbefe every man in conference holds hirofelf bound to 
anfwer. 

And now more particularly upon voluntary actions. 
To intend and to will, though commonly held fynony- 
Dioua, (ignjfy different acts of the mind. Intenfion ref* 
pects the effc# : Will refpects the action that h exerted 
for producing the effect. It is my intention, for exam* 
pie, to relieve my friend from diftrefs : upon feeing him, 
it is my wiH to give him a fum for his relief: the exter- 
nal act of giving follows ; and my friend is relieved, 
which is the effect intended. But thefe internal acts, 
though in their nature different, arc always united: I 
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panrat will .the means, without intending the effect ; and 
3 cannot intend the efftft, witHout willing the mean?*. 

iSome effects of voluntary. ad ion-follow oeceflanly. A 
wound is an~cfft& that necefiarily follows the ftabb rtg a 
peifon with a dagger ; death is a neceffary effect of 
throwing one "down from the battlements of a high^tower. 
£oir,e eftVAs are probable only : I labour in order to 
provide for my family ; fight for my country to refcue it 
from oppreflbrs ; take phyfic for my health. In fuch 
cafes, the event intended dues not necefiarily nor always 
follow, 

A man when he wills to aft, mull intend the necefiary 
efTe& : a peifon who ftabs, -certainly intends to wound. 
Jhit where the effect is probable only, a man may aft 
without intending the effect that follows : a done thrown 
I^y me at random into the market place, may happen to 
wound a man without my intending it. One acts by 
inilincr, without cither will or intention : voluntary 
anions that necefiarily produce their effetf, imply inten- 
sion : voluntary actions, when the efFcdt, is probable only, 
are fometimes intended, fometimes not. 

Human actions are diftinguifhed from each other by 
certain qualities, termed rhbt and <zuro.n<*. But as thefe? 
make the corner (lone of morality, they are jeferved to 
the following fedlion. 

SECT. II. 

DrvisiGN, op Human Actions into Right, Wrong, 
* • •' and Indifferent. 

The qualities of right and wrong in voluntary ac- 
tions, are univei Tally acknowledged as the foundation of 
mor^ity ; and yet philofophe-s have been ftrangely per- 
plexed about them, 'i he hiftory of their various opi- 
nions, .would f'gnify little but to darken the fubjeA : 
the render will have more fatisfa&ion in feeing thefc 
qualities explained, without entering at all into contro- 
versy. 

* . Tto icf lirrcL, to rcfolve, to inter d, to will, arc. a<9s of the mind 
relative to external action. T hcii feveral adts are well- uncle*- 
'Xi> A j though they cannst be deft? ed, being p crfe&ly fimj>««. 
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s No- person is ignorant of primary and feeondary quali- 
ties, a diilin&ion much infifted on by philofopher9. Pri' 
nary qualities, fuch as figure, cohesion, weight, are 
permanent qualities that exift? in a fubjedl whether per- 
ceived or not. Secondary qualities, fuch as colour, taite* 
fmell, depend on the percipient as much as on the fubjeft, 
being nothing when not perceived. "Beauty and u^linefe 
are qualities of the latter fort: they have no exigence 
but when perceived ; and, like all other fecomJary qua- 
lities, they are perceived intuitively ; having no dependence 
on reafon uor on judgment, more than colour' has, or 
fmell or taltc (a). 

The qualities of right" and wrong in voluntary a&ions, 
are fecondary, like beauty and uglinefs, and the other 
Secondary qualities mentioned. Like them, they are ob- 
jects of intuitive perception, and depend not in any de, 
gree on reafon or on judgment. No argument is requi- 
fite to prove*, that to refcue an innocent babe from th/s 
jaws of a wolf, to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
are right actions : they are perceived to be fo intuitively^ 
As little is an argument requifite to prove, that murder, 
deceit, perjury, are wrong actions : they are perceived 
intuitively ta be fo. The Deily has bellowed on man, 
different faculties for different purpofes. Truth and falfe- 
hood are invettigated by the reafoning faculty. Beauty 
and uglinefs are objects of a fen fe, known by the name of 
tqfte. Right and wrong are objects of a fenfe termed the 
. mora! fenfi or confeience* And luppofing thefe qualities to 
be hid from our perception, in rain would we try to dif- 
cover them byany argument, or procefs of reafoning ; 
the attempt .would be abfurd ; no lefs fo than an attempt 
to difco*er colour, by reafoning, or talle, or froeli*. 

(a J Element* of Criticifin, vol. I, p *oj. edit. $< 

* Every perception mud proceed from fome faculty or power of per± 
ception, termed 'fcnfi* The moral fenfe, by which we perceive 
the qualities of right and wrong, may be confidered either as a 
Vanch of the fenfe of feeing, by which we perceive the a £1 ions to 
which thefe qualities belong, or as a fenfe diftindr. from all other*. . 
The fenfes by which object are perceived, are not feparated from 
each other by diilin& boundaries.; and the foiling or clafHug them 

A $- 
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Right and wrong, as mentioned above, are qualities off 
voluntary actions, and of no other kind. An inflictive 
action is beneficial, it agreeable : but it cannot properly 
be denominated either righ? or wrong. An involuntary 
ad is hurtful to the agent, and difagrerable to the fpec- 
tator : but in the agent it is neither right nor wrong* 
Thefe qualities alfo depend in no degree on the' event. 
Thus, if to fave my friend from drowning, I plunge in- 
to a river, the action is right, though I happen to come 
too late. And if I aim a ftroke at a nun behind his 
back, the action is wrong, though I happen not to touch 
him. 

The. qualities of right and of agreeable, are infepara- 
ble ; and fo are the qualities of wrong and of difagteea* 
ble. A right action, accordingly, is agreeable* not only 
in the direct perception, but equally fo in every fubfc* 
quent recollection, and in both circumftaaccs equally , a 
wrong action is difagreeable. 

Right actions are diftinguimed by the moral fenfe into 
two kinds, viz. what ought to be done, and what may be 
done, or left undone. Wrong actions admit not that 
diftinction : they are all prohibited to be done* To fay 
that an action ought to he done, means that we are tied 
and obliged to perform ; and to fay that an action ought 
not to be done, means that we are reft rained from doing 
it. Though the ncceflity implied in the being tied or o- 
bliged, is not pnyfical, but only what is commonly term- 
ed moral \ yet we conceive our fclves deprived of liberty 
or freedom, and necefTarily bound to act or to forbear 
scting* in opposition to every othei motive* The necef* 
fity here defcribed is termed duty. The moral neceffity 
we are under to forbear harming the innocent, is a 
proper example : the moral fenfe declares the reftraint to 
be our duty, which no motive whatever will ezcufe us 
for tranfgrefling. 

The duty of performing or forbearing any action im- 

feems to depend more on tafte and fancy t than on narnre. I have 
followed the plan kid down by former writers ; which is to con- 
jDdcr the mora) fenfe as a fenfe <liflin& from other?, becaufe it ia 
the eafieft and cleared manner of conceiving it. 
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plies a right in fome perfon to tx*&L performance of that 
duty s and accordingly a duty or obligation neccflarily 
infers a correfponding right. A prdmite on my part to 
py £ lOO, confer* a right to demand performance The 
man who commits an injury, violates the right of the 
perfon injured, which entitles him to demand reparation 
of the wrong. 

Duty h twofold ; duty to others, and duty to our- 
felves* With refpeA to the former, the- doing what we 
ought to do, is termed Jufl; the doing what we ought 
not to do, and the omitting what we ought to dc, are 
termed unjvjl. With refpeft to ourfelves, the doing what 
we ought to do, is termed proper; the doing what we 
ought not to do, and the omitting what we ought to do, 
are termed mprrftr. Thus, right, fig n if ying a quality 
of certain a&ions, is a genus ; of which ju/t and proper 
are fpecics : wrong, fignifying a quality of other a<f* 
tions, is a genus; of which unjufi and improper are 
fpecles. 

Right aftions left to our free will, to be done or left 
undone, com^ next in order* They are like the former, 
right when done ; but they differ, in not being wrong 4 
when left undone. - To remit a juft debt for the fskc of 
a growing family, to yield a fubjeft in controverfy rather 
than to go to law with a neighbour, generoufly to return 
good for iff, are examples of this fpecies. They are u- 
niverfally approved as right actions : but as no perfon 
has a right or tide to oblige us^to perform fuch a&ions, 
the leaving them undone is not a wrong: -no perfon is 
injured by the forbearance. Aftions that come under 
this clafs, ftall be termed arbitrary t for want of a more 
proper defignation. 

So much' for right actions and their divifions. Wrong 
aftions are of "two kinds, criminal and culpable* What 
are done intentionally to produce mifchief, are criminal ; 
luch rafh or unguarded a&ions as produce rnifchief with- 
out intention, are culpable. . The former are rcftraiped • 
by punifhment, to be handled in the 5th fe&ion ; the 
latter by reparation, to be handled in the 6th. 

The divifions of voluntary adtions are not yet cxhauft- 
A 4 
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cd.. Some there are that, properly fpeafcing, canaoi be 
denominated either right j?r wrong* A&ioqs done mere* 
ly for amufement or paftime,, without intention. to pro* 
duce good or itf, are of that kind; leaping, for example* 
running, jumping over a, flick,' throwing, a ftone to make 
•circles in the water. Such actions are neither approved 
nor difapproved :' they may be termed indifferent. f 

There is no caufe for doubting the exiftence of the 
. moral fenfe, more than for doubting the cxiftence of the 
fenfe. of beauty, of feeing, or of hearing. In fa&, the 
perception of right and' wrong as qualities of a&ipns, is 
no lefs diftin& and clear, than that of beauty, of colour, 
or of any other qua'ity ; and as every perception 16 an 
aft of fenfe, the fenfe'of beauty, is not with greater cer- 
tainty evinced from the perception of beauty, than the 
moral fenfe is from the 1 perception of right and wrong. 
\Ve find this fenfe dfuributed among individuals in differ- 
ent degrees of perfection; but there perhaps never exiii- 
ed anyone above the condition of an ideot, who poffefied 
it not in fqme degree j and were any man entirely dtfci- 
tute of it, the terms right and wrong wou!d[ be. to him no 
lefs unintelligible, than the term coloyr is to one bcrn- 
blir.d. • 

' That every-indlvldual is endued with a fenfe of righ,t 
and wrong, more or lefs cliltindt:, will probably be 
granted ; but whether there be among jnen wl»at may be- 
termed a comm'n fenfe of right and .wrong, producing 
uniformity of opinion as to right and^wrpng, is not fo 
evident. There is no abfurdity in fupppfmg the opinion? 
of men about right and wrong, to be as various as aSout 
beauty and defcrmity : and that this fuppofition is not 
deftitute of- foundation, we are led to fufpec~T.> upon dis- 
covering that in different countries, and even in- the 
fame country at. different times, the opinions publicly" 
efpoufed with regard to right and wrong, are extremely 
' various ; that among fome nations it was held lawful for 
a man to fell his children for flaves, and in their infancy 
to abandon them to wild beafts; that it was held equally 
lawful to punifh children, even capitally, for the crime 
of their parent ; that the murdering aa enemy in cold 
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Wood, was once a common practice j that human facri- 
fices, impious no lefs than immoral according to our 
notions, were of old univerfal ; that even in later times 
it has been held meritorious to inflict cruel ttucmenu for 
the flighted deviations from the religious creed of the 
plurality ; and that among the moil enlightened nations 
there are <*onfiderable differences with refpect to the rules 
of morality. 

Thefe facts tend not to difprove the reality of a com- 
mon fenfe iu morals ; they only prove, that the moral 
fenfe has not been equally .perfect at all times, nor in all 
countries. This branch of the hiftory of morality is re- 
ferved for the -fecond part. To give fome prefent fatis- 
faction, I (hall (hbrtly obferve, that the favage date is 
the infancy of man ; during which the more delicate 
fenfes He dormant, leaving nations to the authority of 
cuftom, of imitation, and of pafiion, without any juft 
tafte of morals more than of the fine arts ; but nations* 
like individuals, ripen gradually, and acquire a refined 
tafte in morals as well as in fine an s ; after which we 
find great uniformity of opinion about the rules of right 
and wrong, with few exceptions but What may proceed 
from imbecility dr corrupted education; There may be 
found, it is true, even fn the moft enlightened ages, 
men who have lingular notions of morality ; and there 
may be found the like Angularity upon many other fub- 
jefts ; which no more affords an argument againft a- 
common fenfe or flandard of right and wrong, than a 
monfter doth againft the Ilandard that regulates our ex- 
ternal form, or than an exception doth again (I the truth 
of a general proportion. 

That there is in mankind an uniformity of opinion 
with refpect to right and wrong, is a matter of fact of 
which the only infallible evidence is observation and ex- 
perience : and to that evidence I appeal ; entering only 
a caveat, that, for the reafon above given, the enquiry 
be confined to enlightened nations. In the mean time, 
I take the liberty 4o fugged an argument from analogy, 
that if there be great uniformity among the different 
tribes of men in feeing and hearing, in pkafure and 
A 5 
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pain, m judging of truth and error, ihe fame uniform^ 
ty ought to hold with refpeft to* right and wrong. 
Whatever minute differences there may be to diftinguiffr 
one perfon fromf another, yet in the general principles 
that conftitute our nature, internal and external, there 
is wonderful uniformity. 

This uniformity of fentiment, which may be termed 
the common fenfe of mankind with rtfpeft to right and* 
Kvrong % is effential to focial beings. Did the moral fen. 
timents of men differ as much as their faces, they would • 
he altogether unqualified for fociety : difcord and con- 
troverfy would be endlefs, and major vis would be the on- 
ly rule of meum et tuum. 

- But fuch uniformity of fentiment, though general, h 
not altogether univerfal : men there are, as above men- 
tioned, who differ from the common fenfe of mankind 
with refpe& to various points of morality. What ought » 
to be the conduct of fuch men ? ought they to regulate 
their conduct by that ftandard, or by their private con- 
viction? There will be occafion afterwards to obferve* 
that we judge of others as we believe they judge 6f them* 
felves; and that private conviction is the ftandard for 
'rewards and punifhments (a). But with refpec\ to every 
controverfy about property and pecuniary intereft, and," 
in generally, about every civil right and obligation, the 
common fenfe of mankind is the ftandard, and not pri- 
vate conviction or confeience ; which I (hall endeavour 
to make out as follows. 

We have an innate fenfe of a common nature, not on* 
ly in our own .fpecies, but in every fpecies of animals. 
And that the fa& correfponds to our fenfe of it, is veri- 
fied by experience ; for there appears a remarkable uni- 
formity in creatures of the fame kind, and a deformity 
bo lefs remarkable; in creatures of a different kind. 
As that common nature is perceived to be a model or 
ftandard for each individual of the kind, it raifes 7 won- 
der to find an individual deviating from the common na- 
Jure of the fpecies, whether in its internal or external 
ftruclure : a child bom with averfton to its mother's milk, 

•- («) Se&. 5, 
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is a wonder,, no left than if born without a mouth, or 
with more than one. 

Secondly, The innate fenfe mentioned di&ates, that 
the common nature of man in particular, is invariable as 
well as univerfal ; that it will be the fame hereafter as it 
is at prefent, and as it was in time paft, the fame among 
all nations* and in all corners of the earth : nor are^we 
deceived ; becaufe, allowing for flight a inferences occali- 
oned by culture and other accidental circumftances, the 
' fa& corresponds to our perception. 

Thirdly, We perceive that this common nature is 
right and perfe3> and that it ought to be a model or (land* 
aid for every human being. Any remarkable deviation 
from it in ftrufture of an individual, appears imperfect 
or irregular ; and raifes a painful emotion : a monftrous 
birth 9 exciting curiofity in philosophers, fails not at the 
fame time to excite avcrfion in every fpo&ator. 

This fenfe of perfection in the common nature of man, 
comprehends every branch of his nature, and particularly 
the common fenfe o£ mankind with refpe& to right and 
wrong ; which accordingly is perceived by all to be per- 
•fec\, having authority over all men as the ultimate and 
unerring ftandard of morals* even, in contradiction to 
private conviction. Thus, a law in our nature binds us 
to regulate our conduA by that ftandard : its authority 
is univerfally acknowledged, as nothing is more common 
in every difpute about nuum St- tuum, than aa appeal to it 
as the ultimate and unerring ftandard. 

At the fame time, as that ftandard through infirmity 
or prejudice, is not confpicuous to every individual, ma- 
ny are milled into erroneous opinions, by miftaking a falfe 
ftandard for that of nature. And hence a diftin&ion be- 
tween a right and a wrong fenfe in morals ; a diftin&ion 
which every one under (binds, but which, unlefs for the 
eonvi&ion of a mortal ftandard, would be altogether unin- 
telligible. 

. The final caufe of this branch of our nature is confpi- 
cuous. Were there no ftandard of right and Wrong for 
determining endlefs controverfies about matters of intereft, 
the ftrong would have recourfe to force, the weak to cun- 
ning, and fociety would be intolerable. Courts of law could 
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afford no remedy ; for without a ftandard of morals, their 
decifions would be arbitrary, and of no authority. Hap*, 
py it is for men to be provided with fuch a ftandard : it 
is neceffary in fcciety that ' our aftions be uniform with 
refpe& to right and wrong; and in order to uniformity 
of a&ion, it is neceffary that our perceptions of right 
and- wrong to be alfo uniform : to produce fuch uniform : 
xnity, a ftandartrof morals 19 indifpenfible. Naiure hag 
provided us with that ftandard, which is daily applied by 
courts of law with fuccefs. 

In reviewing what 16 faid, it muft afford great fatisfao 
tion, ro find morality eftabliftied upon the mofb folid of 
all fousdations, vifc intuitive 'perception, which is not 
only a {ingle mental a£t, but is complete in itfelf, having 
no dependence on any antecedent proportion. r rhe molt 
accurate, reafoning affords not equal conviction j for every 
fort of reafoning, as explained. in the fketch immediately 
foregoipg, requires not only felf-evident truths or, axioms 
to found upon, but employs over and abovevarious pro- 
portions to bring out its .conclufion*.- By intuitive per- 
ception folely, without reafoning, we acquire know- 
ledge of right and wrong ; of what we may do, of what 
«je ought to do, and of what we ought to abftain fromr 
and confidering that we have thus greater certainty of 
moral laws, than oi*any propofitidn discoverable by rea- 
foning, man may well be deemed a favourite of henven, 
when he is fo admirably qualified for acting the Jiart that 
is agreeable to his Maker. The moral fenfe or conference 
is the voice of God within us ; conflantly admonifhing- 
us of our duty, atid requiring from us no exercife of ouf 
faculties but attention merely. The celebrated Locke 
ventured what he thought a bold conjecture, That moral 
duties might be fufceptible of demonftratfon : how> agree- 
able would the dffcovtry have been to him, that they are 
founded upon intuitive perception, ftill more convincing- 
and authoritative I 

. By P.ne branch £>f;the moral fenfe t we are taugh^'-what 
we ought/ to do, and what we ought not to do; 'and 
by another branch, what we may do, or leave undone. 
I.ut fociety would be imperfect, if the moral fenfe (lop- 
ped here, There h no particular that -.tends mors to 
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complete fociety, than wfcat is mentioned in the firft fee- 
tion, viz. That every man is accountable for his con- 
duct to his fellow- creatures;- and he is rendered account- 
able by a third branch of the moral fenfe, which teaches 
him that this is his duty. And it will be made evident 
afterwards, in the 3d fketch, that we are accountable to 
our Maker, as well as out fellow-creatures. 

To complete this theory, I add, that an action is right 
or wrong, independent of the actor's own opinion. Thus, 
when a man, excited by friendship or pity, refcues a he- 
ritic from the flames, the action is right, even though 
he think it wrong, from a conviction that heretics ought 
to be burnt. But we apply a different rule to thofe who 
act: a man h improved, and held to be innocent, when 
he does what he himfelf thinks right ; he is difapproved, 
and held to be guilty, when he does what he himfelf thinks 
wrong. Thus, to affaflinate an atheift for the fake of reli- 
gion, is' a wrong action ; and' yet the enthufiaft who com* 
mits that wrong, may befimocenf : and one is guilty, who, 
againfl conference, cats meat' In lent, though the action 
h not wrong. In fliort-, an action is perceived to be right 
or wrong/ independent of the* actor's own opinion: but 
he is approved of or difapproved, held to be innocent or 
guilty," according to his own opinion* 

SECT: lit. ; 

Laws of Nature respecting ojjr Mob^u Conduct 
. • in Society. 

_A flandard being f thus eftablrfhed for regulating our 
moral conduct in fociety, we proceed to inveftTgate the; 
lajys that refuk from ft." But firft we take under confi- 
deration, what other principles concur with the moral 
fcrnfe to qualify men for fociety. 

When we reflefl on the different branches of human' 
knowledge, it might feem, that of all fubje&s human 
nature Should be the beft underilood ; becaufe every man 
has daily opportunities to* (lucTy it,' in his own pafiions 
and iivhis own actions* .But human nature, an interefti*g 
fubject, 1.9 feldom Left, to jthe .inveftiga,tion of phdofbpby.' 
Writers of a jTvwct difpofitioa end. warm- imagination 
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hold, that man is a benevolent being, and that every 
man ought to dired his conduct for the good of all, 
without regarding himfelf but as one of the number (a). 
Thofe of a cold temperament, and contracted mind, hold 
him to be an animal entirely felfifh ; to evince which* 
examples are accumulated without end (b). Neither of 
thefe fymptoms is that of nature.., The felfifh fyftcra is 
contradicted by the experience of all ages, affording the 
cleareft evidence, that men frequently a«5t for the fake of 
others, without regarding themfelves, and fometimes in 
direct oppofition to their own intereft. And however 
much'felfilhnefs may prevail in action, it certainly prevails 
not in featiment and affection : all men confpire to put a 
high eftimation upon gencrofity,/ benevolence and other 
focial virtues ; while even the mod felfifh are dugufted 
with felfifhnefs in others, and endeavour to hide it in 
themfelves. The moft zealous patron of the felfifh princi- 
ple will not venture to maintain/that it renders us altoge- 
ther indifferent about our fellow creatures. Laying afide 
fclf-intereft, with every connection of love and hatred, 
good fortune happening to any one is agreeable to all, 
and bad fortune happening to any one is difagreeable tat 
all. On the pther hand, the fyftcm of universal benevo* 
knee, is no lefs contradictory to experience : from which, 
we learn, that men commonly are difpofed to prefer their 
own intereft before that of others, efpecially where there 
is no Uriel connection : nor do we find that fuch bias is 
oppofed by the moral fenfe. Man in fedt is a complex . 
being, compofed of principles, fome benevolent, fome_ 
felfifh ; and thefe principles are fc> juftly blended in his 
nature, as to fit him for acting a proper part in fociety* 
It would indeed be lofing time to prove, that without 
fome affection for his feSow creatures he would be ill 
qualified for fociety. And it will be made evident* after* 
wards (c)> that univertal benevolence would be more 
hurtful to fociety, than even abfolute felfifhnefs*. 

m . (a) Lord Shaftefbprjr. (b) Helvetiua. 

ft) Seft. 4. 
• ** Many moralifts enter fo deeply into one paffion or bias of 
*• human nature, that, to ufe the painter *t phrafe, they 'quite 
«• pvercterge iu Thus I have feen a whole fyftcm of morals 
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We are now prepared for ioveftigatjng the laws that 
ucfalt from the foregoing principles. The fcreral duties 
we owe to others (hall be firffc difcufled, taking them in 
order, according to the extent of their influence. And 
for the fake of petfpicuity, I (hall firft prefent them in a 
general view, and then proceed to particulars. Of our' 
duties to others, one there is fo extenfive, as to have for 
its object all the innocent part of mankind. It is the 
duty that prohibits us to hurt others : than which no 
law is more clearly dictated by the moral fenfe ; nor is 
the tranfgrefiion of any other law more deeply damped 
with the chara&er of wrong. ' A man may be hurt ex- 
ternally in his goods, in his perion, in his relations, and 
in his reputation. Hence the laws, do not fteal ; de* 
fraud not others ; do not kill nor wound ; be not guilty 
of defamation. A man may be hurt internally, by an action 
that occafion8 to him diftrefs of mind, or by being im- 
preffed with falfe notionftf men and things. Therefore 
confeienee dilates, that we ought not to treat men dLf- 
refpe&fully ; that we ought not caufeleisly to alienate 
their affeclions from others ; y and, in general, that we 
ought to forbear whatever may tend to break their peace 
of mind, or tend to unqualify them for being good men, 
and good citizens. 

The duties mentioned - are . duties of reflraint. Out 
active duties regard particular pcrfons ; fuch as our rela- 
tions, our friends, our benefactors, our mailers, our fer- 
vants. It is our duty to honour and obey our parents ; 
and. to clUblim our children in the world with all advan- 
tages internal and external ; we ought to be faithful to 
Our friends, grateful to our benefa£tors, fubmiffive to eur 
matters, kind to our fervants, and to aid and comfort 

" founded upon a Angle pillar of the inward frame ; andthe en- 
" tire conduct of life, ana all the characters in it, accounted for, 
" fome times from fuperftition, fometimes from pride, and mod 
** commonly from intereft. They forget how various a creature 
" it is they are painting ; how many Iprings and weights, nicely 
" adjufted and balanced, enter into the movement, and require 
" allowance to be made for their fevdfcl clogs and tmpulfes, ere 
" you can define its operation and defe&s." £njuiry into tit Hf* 
and writings of Ilomtr* 
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every one. of thefe perfons when in diftrefs. To be oblig- 
ed to do good to others beyond thefe bounds, mud depend* 
on pofitive engagement ; for, as will appear afterward,- 
univerfal benevolence is not a duty. 

This general (ketch will prepare us for particulars. 
The duty of reft raint comes firft in view, that which, 
bars us from harming the innocent ; and to it correfponda 
a right in the innocent to be fafe from harm. This ia 
the great law preparatory to fociety ; becaufe without it, 
fociety could never have exifted. Here the moral fenfe 
is inflexible : it di dates, that we ought to fubmit to any 
diftrefs, even death itfelf, rather than procure our own 
fafety by laying violent hands upon an innocent perfon. 
And .we are under the fame reftraint with refpect to thfc % 
property of another ; for robbery and theft arc never up- 
on any pretext indulged. It is indeed true, that in ex- 
treme hunger I may lawfully take food where it can be 
found ; and may freely lay hold^)f my neighbour's horfc, 
to carry me from an enemy who threatens death. But 
it is his duty as a fellow creature to aflift me in di'ftrefg ; 
and when there is no time for delay, I may lawfully ufc 
what he ought to offer were he prefent, and what I may 
prefume he would offer. For the fame reafon, if in a 
ftorm my (hip be driven among the anchor-ropes of ano-t, 
ther (hip, I may lawfully cut the ropes in order to get free. 
But in every cafe of this kind, it would be a wrong in me 
to ufe my neighbour's property, without refolving to pay 
the' value. If my neighbour be bound to aid me in dif* 
trcfs, confidence binds me to make up his lofs*. 

* This do&rine is obvioufly- founded on juftice ; and yet, in the 
Roman law, there are two pafiages which deny any recompenfe, 
in fuch cafes " Icem Labeo, fcribit, fi cum vi ventorum navis 
•' impiilfa elTetin funcs anchorarum alterius, et nautse funes prae- 
" cidiflent ; fi nullo alio modo nifi praecifis funibus, explicare fe 
** potuit, nullam a&ionem dandam ;" /. %<). § 3. ad leg. AquiL 
•* Quod dicitur damnum injuria datum Aquilla perfequi, fie erit acci- 
" plendum, ut videatur damnum injuria datum quod cum damno 
" injuriam attulerit ;, nifi magna vi cogeute, fuerit factum. Ut 
*' Celfus fcribet cires cum^ui incendii arcendi gratia vicines asdea 
" intercidit ; et five pervemt ignis, five ance extinc^us eft, exifti- 
" mat legis Aquilli» a&ionem ceffare/' /. 49 § 1. tdd,—In Engtifo 
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The prohibition oF* hurting otfoerVfrtternalTy; it perhaps 
not e&snt&ai to the formation of factories, bee*ife the 
ttanfgreftion ok that law. -doth nor much "alarm plain peo^ 1 
pie; but where manners a nicr refined fenttments pretail, the 
mind is iufoepiible of more grievous woumta than fhe body ; 
%nd the Fefore, withoat that law; a pfottfhfcl fociety could- 
have no, Joo& endurance. 

By adultery, mifchief is- done both external arii inter. 
Bal. Eajch .fex is fo con (lit u ted ♦ as to require ftrtcl fidelity 
and attachment iq a mate : and the breach of theie du- 
ties is the greatcft external harm that can btfal them : it 
harms the?? alfo internally, by breaking, their peace of 
miod* It- has indeed been urged, that no harm will en« 
fue» 1/ the adultery be kept .fecret i and confequently$ 
that tjiere can be oa, crime, whece there is no dilcotery: 
But fuch as reafon thus do not advert, that 10 declare fe- 
cret adukety to be lawful,' is to effect to orer tut n every 
foundation pf mutual truft and fidelity in the married 
Kate* ' It is clear beyond. all doubt, fays a reputable wri- 
ter, tbat 00 roan is permitted to violate his faith ; and 
that the man is uojuifc and barbarous who deprives h\i 
wife .of the only reward fhe has for adhering to the auftere 
duties of her fex. -But ao unfuiibfai'W-ife is Hill more crU 



thus: '« In the 'opinion of Labeo, If a (hip is driven by the v;o- 
*-• lence of a tempeft among the anchfcr-rope* o " 'mnother ihip, and 
*• the failors cut the ropes, having no other means of getting free, 
;' there is-oo.^&ion competent. ~— The A (fiilian Law muiK be 
•* uuderRpod to apply only to fuch damage as carries th,e idea of 
* an injury along 1 With it, unkfs futh injury 'has not been wilfully 
•' done, but from neceffity. Thus Celfus put the cafe of a pcvlbn, 
•* who, to itop^the/proggrefs of a- fire, .pull* down hi* nergWTrmr't 
,l houfe; a$d whether the fire had reached that houfe which is 
■* pulled down, or wai exrioguilhed before* it got to it in neither 
'* c.afe, he thinks, will an action be com pet cut from t;»e AquiKan 
•' law.'*}— -Thcfe opinions' are undoubted y erroneous - Aad it 
is not difficult to fay what has occasioned the error : the cafes men- 
tioned are treated as belonging to the lex Aqu'dia , which being 
confined to the reparation of wrongs, Jayt it iniUy down for * 
rule, Tbat no action for reparation can lie, whrfe there is no culpa* 
•But had JLabeo and Celfus adverted, that thtfo c^fes belong to * 
different head, vit.,t.hc duty of reconigenfe, where one /uff-f* LoU 
ty benefiting another, they theniiclv.1.3 would have haAnO diifiwui-» 
ty of fuilaiuing a ckani for making up that loi^ •. . . _ 
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mioaf,by diflblvMg'fhe whole ties of nature • in giving to 
her hufoand children that are not his, (he betrays both, 
aod joins perfidy to infidelity f*J* # 

. Veracity it commonly ranked among the acVire duties s* 
but erroneoufly: for if a man be not bound to* fpeak, -he - 
cannot be bound jto fpeak truth. It itf therefore only 9 
retraining duty, prohibiting us to deceive others, by af~ 
firming what is not true. Among the many correfpond~ 
tag principles in the human mind that in conjunction tend* 
to majce fociety comfortable, a principle of veracity*, and- 
a principle that leads us to rely on human teltimooy, arc- 
two : without the latter, the former would be an ufeleft 
principle ; and without the former, the latter would lay 
us open to fraud and treachery. The moral fenfe accord- 
ingly di&ates* that we ought to adhere ftric"Wy to truth* 
without regard to conferences. ' 

It muft not be inferred, that we are bound to explain 
our thoughts, when truth is demanded from us by unlaw> 
fttJ meant. Words uttered voluntarily, are naturally re* 
tied on, as expreffiag the fpeaker't mind ; and if his mind 
differ from his words, he tells a lie, and is guilty of deceit. 
But words drawn from a man by 7 torture, are no indication 
tif' his. mind ; and he is not gtilty of deceit in uttering 
whatever words may be agreeable, however alien from his 
thoughts i if the author of the unlawful violence fuflfcc 
birolelf to be deceived, he dught to blame himfelf, not the 
fpeaker. ( 

It need fcarce be mentioned, that the duty of Veracity 
excludes not fable, nor any liberty of fpeech intended for 
amufement fokly. . ^ m 

Adive duties, as. hinted above, are air of them direcl« 

fa) Emile, Iiv.5. 
* Truth is always uppeYmoft-, being tr?e natural iffue of the 
mind : it requires no art nor training, no inducement nor temp- 
tation, but only that we yield to natural impulfe. Lying, on' the 
contrary v is doing violence to our nature ; and is never pra&ifed, 
even by the wor^of men, without fome temptation. Speaking 
truth is like vfing our natural food, which we would do from ap- 
petite although it anfwered ho end: lying is like taking phytic, 
which is naufeous to the tafte, and which no man takes but for 
fomc end which he cannot other wife attain, pr. Reich Enquiry 
into tbc human mind* ' 
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ed to particular persons. And the firft Khali mention it, 
that which fubfifts between a parent and child* The re* 
lation of parent* and child, the ftrongeft that can. exiii be- 
tween individuals, binds thefe per foot to exert their <it« 
noil powers in, mutual good offices. Benevolence among 
other blood relations, is alio a doty t but not fo iodifpen- 
lable, being proportioned to the inferior degree of rela- 
tion. 

Gratitude is a duty directed to the perfoo who has been 
kind to us. But though gratitude is ftri&ly a duty, the 
aieafure of performance, and the kind, are left raoftly to 
our own choice. It is fcarce Receflary to sAd t that the 
active duties now mentioned, are acknowledged by all to 
be absolutely inflexible, perhaps more To than the restrain- 
ing duties : many find excufes Tor doing harm ; but no 
one hears with patience an e&cufc ior deviating from- 
truth, friend&ip, or gratitude*. 

* Diftrefs tends to convert benevolence into a duty. But 
diftrefs alone is not Sufficient, without other concurring 
circu m (lances t for to relieve every pcrfon in dittrefs, is 
beyond she power of any human being. Our relations io> 
ditfrefs claim task duty from us, and even our neighs 
hours; but di font diflrefs, without a particular connec- 
tion, fcarce roufes our Sympathy, and never is an object 
of duty. Many other connections, too numerous for this 
ihort^e/fcyt extend the duty of relieving others from dil- 
trefs ; aud thtfe make a large branch of equity. Though 
in various inftances, benevolence is thus converted into a 
duty by didrefs, it follows nor, that the duty is always 
prpponioned to the degree of dulrefs. Nature hath more 
wifely provided for the fupport of virtue. A virtuous per* 
fon in diitrefs commands our pity : a vicious perfon in 
diftrefs has much lefs. influence; and if by vice he has 
brought on the dif^refs, indignation is raj fed, not pity (*.) 
One great advantage of Society, is the cooperation .of 
many to accomplilK Some ufeful work, where a (ingle 
hand would be insufficient. Arts, manufactures, and 
commercial dealiogs, require many hands: but as bands 
cannot be (ccured without a previous engagement, the 
pe 1 forma nee of promifes arfd covenants, is, upon that'ac- 

(a) 9e$ Elements of CriticHm, vol. 1. p. 187. edit. 5. 
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counr, a capital duty in focicty "In their original occupa- 
tions of hunting and fifhing, men living fcattered and dil^ 
perfed, have-feldom opportunity to aid and benefit each 
0"?ker ;• and in that fituation, covenants being of little ufe, 
ire little regarded ; but huflnndry requiring the co-opera- 
tion of many hands,' draws men together for mutual alBll- 
ance ; 'and then covenants make a figure.: arts and com- 
merce make them more and more ncceflary ; and in a- po- 
lifted fociety great regard is paid to them. 

But contracts and promifes are oot confined to commer- 
cial dealings : they fcrve alfo to make benevolence a duty t 
and are even extended to connect the living with the dead. 
A man would die with regret, if he thought his friends 
were not bound by their promifes to fulfil his will after his 
death ! and to quiet the minds of men with refpect to 
futurity, the moral fenfe nukes the performing fuch pro- 
mifes our duty. Thus, if I promjfe to my friend to erect 
amonumem for him after his death, confeieoce binds me, 
' even though no perfon alive be entitled to demand per- 
formance ; every one perceives this tofe my duty, and I 
muft expect to fuffer reproach and blame, if I negleft my 
engagement. * » ' 

To fulfil a rational promife or covenant, deliberately 
tnade, is a duty no lefs inflexible than thofe duties are 
whicti arife independent of confent. But as man is falli- 
ble, often mifled by ignorance or error, and liable to be 
deceived, his condition would be deplorable, did the 
moral fenfe compel him to fulfil every engagement, howe- 
ver imprudent- or irrational. Here the moral fenfe gives 
way to hu/nan infirmity ; it relieves from deceit, from 
impofition, from ignorance, from error; and binds a 
man by no engagement but what ahfwcrs the end fairly . 
intended. 

The other branch of duties, viz. thofc we owe to our- 
felves, (hall be difcuflkd in a few words. Propriety^ a 
branch of the moral ferfe, regulates our conduct with 
refpccVto ourf&lves ; as Ju/iicr, another part ef the moral 
fenfe, regulates our conduct with refpect to others. Pro- 
priety dictates that we ought to act up to the dignity of 
Our nature, and to the rtauon % allotted'us by Providence: 
it dictates io particular, that temperance, prudence, mo* 
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fatly, and uniformity of conduct, are feif dutt**. Thefe 
duties contribute to private happitefsjby preftrv.ng health, 
peace of mind, and ftlf-e(leem: winch are intfiimfeble 
bleffings : they contribute no lefs to happinefs in fociety, 
by gaining the love ao<J .eiteeni of others, and aid and 
fuppo/t in rime of need. 

Upon ieviewing \\x foregoing duties refpecting others, 
we fit.d them n)«»ie or \tli exterfivt ; but none fo exten- 
five as to have fi>i thcii tnd the good of mankind in gene- 
ral. 'J he moil exunfire duty is .that of jeftraint, prohi- 
biting us tO'harTi other?; but even that duty has a limited 
end ; ror vs purpofe is only o protect * thers from mff- 
xhief, not to do them any pofnive good. The active 
tfutits of doing poGtive good are circumlcribed within (till 
narrower bounds, requiring fome relation that connects us 
with others Tfuch as ;h.ofe of parent, child, friend, be- 
cefaclor. The flighter relations, unlefs in peculiar 
circumiYances, are not the- foundation of any active duty; 
neighbourhood, for example, does not alone make" bene- 
volence a duty ; but fuppofing a neighbour to be in dirtrefs, 
it becomes our duty to relieve him, if it can be done 
without diltrefs to outfelves. The duty cf relieving from 
diftrefs, feldom goes farther ; for though we always fym- 
pathife with our relations, and -with thofe under our eye, 
ihedittrefs of perfons remote and unknown afTVrts us very 
little. Pactions and agreements become necifTary, if we 
Would extend the duty of benevolepce, in any particular, 
beyond the limits mentioned.. Men, it is true, are capa- 
ble of doing mere good than is required of them as a dutj, * 
but every fuch good mull be a free-will offering. 

And this leads to arbitrary actions, viz. thofe that may 
be done or left undone; which naake the fetond genet al 
bead of moral actions. With rtfpcct to thefe, the moral 
fenfe leaves us at freedom : a benevolent act is approved, 
but the omiflion is not condemned. his holds" fti icily in 
fingle acts; .but in viewing the whole of a man's conduct, 
the moral fenfe appears to vary a little- As the naturt of 
/nan is complex, partly focinl, and partly feififh, we 
bare an intuitive, perception, that our conduct ought to 
be confomable to our nature j and that in advancing our 
Wn irucreft, toe ought- cot altogether 10 neglect that tff 
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others. ^Thc man accordingly who confines his whole 
time and thoughts within his own little fphere, is con dem- 
ised by all the world as gailty of wrong conduct ; and the 
man himfelf, if his mortal perceptions be not blunted by 
fclfifhnefs, mod be fenfible that he deferves to be condem- 
ned. On the other hand, it is poffible, that free ben ever* 
lence may be extended beyond proper bounds The juft 
temperament is a fubordination of bene? olence to fclf-lore ; 
but where benevolence prevails, it commonly leads to ex- 
cefs, by prompting a man to facrifice a great intereft of 
his own to a fmall intereft of others ; and the moral fenfe 
dictates, that fuch conduct is wrong. 

Thus, moral actions are divided into two clafTes : the 
firft regards our duty, containing actions that ought to be 
done, and actions that ought not to be done ; the other re- 
gards arbitrary actions, containing actions that are right 
when done, but not wrong when left undone. The weH- 
being of fociety depends more on the fit ft clafs than on 
the fecond ; fociety is indeed promoted by the latter ; but 
it can fcarce fubfift, unlels the former be made our duty. 
Hence it i?, that actions only of the fir ft clafs are made 
indifpenfible ; thofe of the other clals being left to our 
free-will. And hence alfo it is, that the various propen- 
fities that difpofe us to actions of the fir it fort, are distin- 
guished by the name of primary virtue*; leaving the name 
of fecond & y virtues to thofe proper fnics which difpofe ui 
to actions of the other fort *. 

The deduction above given makes it evident, that the 
general 'tendency of right actions is to promote the good 
of fociety, and of wrong actions, to obftruct that good. 
Univerfal benevolence is indeed not, required of man ; be- 
caufe to put that principle in practice, is beyond his utmoft 
abilities. But for promoting the general good, every thing 
is required of him that he can accompliih ; which will ap- 
pear from reviewing the foregoing duties. The prohibi* 
tion of harming others is an eafy taflt ; and upon that ac- 
count is made univerfal. -Our active duties are very difV 
ferent : man is circumfcribed both in capacity and powers 

* Virtue figoLSes that difpofition of mind which gives the air 
eendant to mortal principles. * Vice Signifies that difpofition 0/ 
'mind which gives little or no aJctndaat to moral principles. 
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be cannot do good but in a flow fuceeffion ; tnd there* 
fore it is wifely ordered, that hi* obligation to do good 
mould be confined to bis relations, hi* friends, bis bene* 
factors. Even diftref* makes not benevolence a general 
duty : all a man can readily do, is to 'relieve thofe at band } 
aed accordingly we bear of diftant misfortunes with little 
Or no concern. 

At the fame time, let not the moral fyftem be mifkp. 
prchended, as if it were our doty, or even lawful, to pro* 
iccute what upon the whole we reckon the moft beneficial 
to fcciety, balancing ill with, good. The moral fenfe per* 
mils not a violation of any perfoo's rjght, however trivial, 
whatever benefits may thereby acccrue to. another. A} 
man, for example, in low tHrcumftances, by denying a 
debt he owes to a rich mifer, fares bimfelf and a hopeful 
family from ruin. In that cafe, the good effect far out* 
weighs the ill, or rather has no counterbalance : but the 
moral fenfe permits not the debtor to balance ill with good \ 
nor gives countenance to an unjuft act, whatever benefit 
it may produce. And hence a maxim in which ail mo* 
ralifts agree, That we muft not do*?!! to bring tbout even 
the greateft good ; the final caufe of which (ball be given 
btlow (*)• 

SECT. IV. 

Principles of Doty amd or Bsmbvolbkci* 

XT AVING thus flrortly delieneated the moral laws of 
*-*■ our nature, we pioteed to an article of great im« t 
port a nee, which is, to enquire into the means provided 
by our Maker for compelling obedielfce to thefe laws. 
The moral fenfe is an unerring guide ; but the moft expert 
guide will not profit thofe who are not difpofed to follow* 
This confideration makes it evident, that to compete the 
moral fyftem, we ought to be endued with fome principle 
or propenfity, fome impulfive power, to enforce obedience 
to the laws dictated by the moral fenfe. 

The author of our nature leaves none of his works im- 
perfect. In order to render us obfequious to the moral 
fenfe as our guide, be hath implanted in our satflrc the 
(-). Sea 7. 
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principle* of duty, of beneroler.ee, of rewards aod pum#N 
mems, and of reparation. It may poiilbly! be thought) 
that reward* and punifhments, of which afterward, *r4 
Sufficient of themfclves to enforce the laws 0/7*1 a tu»£ with- 
out necefTuy of any other principle. Human laws.; it if 
true, art enforced by thefe meant \ btcaqfe oohightc f-M*€s 
tion is under command of a terreltnal Jegiflator. fcut tl)« 
ecleftaal legiflator, - with, power, that knpws no controul, and 
beHev</ence.thai knows no bounds, hath enforced hi*. law* 
by nweaas no >efs remarkable for miUjncfs »haq for c&tacy ; 
he employs no -ex e ; tai c^mpuifii-n ; but in order to engage 
our will on the right h;ie, i ath in the bread .of.evcry indivi? 
uu^! eliabliflied. the principles of duty and benevolence* 
which efficacioufly- excite us to- obey tl;e dictates of the 
pjoral fenfe. t . , < * 

As the retraining, a? well. as acliye duties, are eiTenti* 
al to fociety, our Maker, has .wifely ordered, that trie 
principle which enforces thefe feycral duties, mould be the 
meft cogent of all that belong to cur mature. Other prin* 
ciciples may ti'ljcit, allure, or unify ;. but jhe principle 
of duty afTumcs authority, commands, and muft be o- 
teyed. ...,:.... . S 

As one great pufpofe of fociety, is to furniflv eppoiiit- 
nities without end of mutual aid and fupport; nature fecond- 
ing that purpofe, hath jy^vided "tJ)e principle of benevo- 
lence ; which excites us to be kind, benficent and gener- 
ous. Nor 6ught it to efcape oofervation that the Author 
of natere, attentive to our waots .and to our welj-bein£, 
hath endued us with a liberal portion of that principle. 
It enforces benevolence, not only to thofe we ate^eoantc* 
ted with, but^to oM neighbours, and even to thoie we af$ 
barely acquaipjtd, with... .Providence is pecwliaily attentive 
to objqds. in jliftrefs, who require immediate aid and* re- 
lief. . Tp the general principle, of benevolence, -it hath 
Superadded the paffion of pity, which in every feeling heart'* 
is irrefi (fable. To make bcnavolence more extenfive, 
would be fruitlefs, becaule here are objects in plenty to $11 
the moft capacious mind. It would not he f.iptlefs.only, 
but hurtful to fociety : I fay hunful ;-fc>r inability to pro- 
cure gratification, lendering. beoevolence- a troulefome 
guelt, would weaken the principle itfelf, Erjlauacfrus toe 



\ 
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more to fcliinWfs, which We can always gratify. At 
the fame time, though there is sot room for greater va- 
riety of particular objects, yet the faculty we have of unit- 
ing numberlefs individuals in one complex object, enlarges 
greatly the fphere of benevolence : by that faculty our 
conntry, our government, our religion, become objects 
of public fpirit, and of a lively affection. The indivi* 
duals that compofe the group, confidered apart, may be 
too minute,' or too diftant, for our benevolence ; but 
when comprehended in one great whole, accumulation 
makes them great, greatnefs renders them confpicuous ; 
and affection, preferved entire and undivided, is beftow- 
ed upon an abftract objeft, as upon one that is fingle and 
viable ; but with much greater energy, being -proportioned 
to its faperior dignity, and importance. Thus it appears, 
that the' principle of benevolence is not too fparingly 
fcattered among men. It is indeed made fubordinate to 
felf-intcreft, which is wifely ordered* as will afterward 'be 
made evident f a) ; but its power and extent are nicely 
proportioned to the limited capacity of man, and to his 
filuation in jthis world ; fo as better to fulfil its deftinav 
tion, than if it were an overmatch for felf-intereft, and 
for every other principle. 

SECT. V. 

Laws respecting Rewards and Punishments. 

j Reflecting on the moral branch of our nature, qualify- 
ing us for fociety in a manner fuited to our capacity, "we 
cannot overlook the hand of our Maker; for means fo 
finely adjufted to an important end, never happen by 
chauce. It mud however be acknowledged, that in many 
individuals, the principle of duty has not vigour nor au- 
thority fufficient to ftcm every tide of unruly paffion : by 
the vigilance of fome paflions, .we are taken unguarded ; 
deluded by the fly inunuationsvof others ; or overwhelmed 
with the ftormy impetuofity of a third fort. . Moral evfl 
is thus introduced, and;much wrong is done. This ne# 

(a) Se&, v - • 
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fcene fuggefts to us, that there muft be fome article ftill 
wanting, to complete the moral fyftem. The means pro- 
vided for directing us in the rodd of duty have been ex- 
plained : but as in deviating from the road wrongs are 
committed, nothing hitherto has been (aid, about re- 
drafting fuch wrongs, nor about preventing the reiteration 
of them. To accompliQi thefe important ends, there 
are added to the moral fyftem, laws relative to rewards 
and punimments, and to reparation ; of which in their 
order. ' 

Many animals are qualified for fociety by fnftinft mere- 
ly ; fuch as beavers, (beep, monkeys, bees, rooks. But 
men are feldom led by inlHnct : thefr aclions are com- 
monly prompted by paflions ; of which there is an endlefs 
Variety, focial and felfifh, benevolent and malevolent. 
-^fVnd were every paffion equally intnled to gratification, 
man would be utterly unqualified for fociety : he would 
fee a fhip without a rudder, obedient to every wind, and 
moving at random, without any ultimate deftination. 
Toe faculty of reafon would make no oppofition : for 
were there no fenfe of wrong; it would be reafonable to 
* gratify every defire that harms not ourfelves: and to talk 
of puniihment would be abfurd \ for puniJhment, in its 
very idea, implies fome wrong that ought to be redrefTed. 
Hence the neceflity of the moral fenfe, to qualify us for 
fociety : by inftru&ing us in our duty, it renders us ac- 
countable for our conduct, and makes us fufceptible of 
rewards and punimmtnts. The moral fenfe fulfils -ano- 
ther valuable purpofe : it ereSs in man an unerring ftan- 
dard for the application and meafure of rewards and pu- 
-njfhments. 

To complete the fyftem of rewards'and punifhments, 
it is necenVy that a provision be. made, both of power 
and of willi ngnefs to reward and punifh. The Author of 
ouy nature hath provided amply for the former, by en- 
titling every map to reward and punifh as hfs natjve pri- 
vilege. And he has provided for the latter, by a noted * 
principle in our nature, prompting us to^exercife the 
power. Impelled by that principle, we reward the vir- 
tuous with approbation and eiteem, and puniih theviciouf 
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wrth difapprobation and contempt. So prevalent is the 
principle* that we have great fatisfa&ion in rewarding, 
and no lefs in punifhing. 

As to punifhment in particular, an a&ion done inten- 
tionally to produce mifchfef, is criminal, and merits pu- 
4ii7hment. Such an action, being difagreeable, raifes my 
4refentment, even where I have no connection with the 
perfon injured ; and the principle under confidcratioa 
impels me to chaftife the delinquent with indignation and 
hatred. An injury done to myfelf raifes my refentnaent 
to a higher tone : I am not Satisfied with fo flight a pu- 
nifhment as indignation and hatred : the author mud by 
my hand fuffer mifchief, as great as he has made me 
fuffer.* 

Even the mod fecfet crimes efcapes not punifhment. 
The delinquent is tortured with remorfe 2 he even defires 
to be punifhed j fometirnes fo ardently, as himfelf to be 
the executioner. 1 here cannot be imagined a contrivance 
more cffe&ual, to deter one from vice; for remorfe ia 
itfelf a grievous punifhment. Self punifhment goes dill 
farther: every criminal, fenfible that he ought to be pu- 
nched, dreads punifhment from others ; and this dread, 
however fmothered during profperity, breaks out in ad- 
verfity, or in depreffion of mind ; his crime flares him in 
the face, and every accidental misfortune is in his difturb- 
ed imagination interpreted to be a punifhment. " And 
" they faid one to another, We are verily guilty con- 
11 cerning our brother, in that we faw the anguifh of his 
" foul, when he befought us ; and we would not hear : 
" therefore is this diftrefs come upon us. And Reuben 
u anfwered them, faying, fpake I not unto you faying, 
u do not fin againft the child, and ye would not hear i 
u therefore behold alio hia blood is required (a)"*. 

(*) Cenefis llii. ai. 

* John Dvkt of Britany, commonly termed, tit G*f Dmh x W 

luflncus for genercfity, clemency, and piety, reigned forty-three 
$ear» wholly employed about the good of his fai.je&t. Me wa> 
facceeded by his eldca ion Francis, a prince weak and fafpicioas, 
and cunjequci.tly fit to be governed. Arthur of Monrauban, in 
love with the wife of Gillcs, brother tq,$hc Duke, pcriuaded the 
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No tranfgrcffion of felf-duty eicapcs punimment, more 
than tranfgrcffion of duty to others. The punifhments, 
though not the fame, differ in degree more than in kind. 
Injustice" is punifhed with- remorfe : impropriety with 
fhame, which is remorfe in a lower degree. Injuftice 
raifes indignation in the beholder, and fo doth every fla- 
grant impropriety : (lighter improprieties receive a milder' 
punifhment, beingjebuked with fome degree of contempts 
and commonly with derifion' (a). 

So far we have been led in a beaten track \ but in at- 
tempting to proceed, we are entangled in mazes and in- 
tricacies. An a&ion well intended, may happen to pro- 
duce no good ; and an action ill intended, may happen to 
produce no mifchief : a man over-awed by fear, may be 
led to do mifchief againft his will j and a perfon, mistak- 
ing the ftanrJard of right and wrong, may be innocently 

Duke that his brother was laying plots ,to dethrone him. Gilles 
being imprifoned, the Duke's beft friends conjured him to pity 

•his unhappy brother, who might be imprudent, but aflured was 
innocent; but in vain. Gilles being profecuted before the three 
eftates fur high treafon, was unanimoufly abfolved ; which irritat- 
ed the Duke more and more. Arthur of Montauban artfully 

tfuggefted to his matter to try poifon ; which having mifcarried, 
they next refolved to ftarve the prifoner to death. The unfortu- 
nate Prince, through the bars of a window, cried aloud for bread ; 

. but the pafiengers durft not fupply htm. One poor woman only 
had courage more than once to flip fome bread within the window. 
He charged a prieft, who had received his confeflion, to declare to 

-the Duke, '* That feeing juftice was refufed him in this world, 
44 he appea4ed to Heaven, and called upon the Duke to appear 
** before the judgment feat of God in forty days." The Duke and 
hU favourite, amazed that th.e Prince lived lb long without nou- 
rifhment, employed aflaffins to Another him with his bed cloaths. 
The prieft, in obedience to the orders he had received, prefented 
himftlf before the Duke, and with a loud voice cited him in the 
name of the deceafed Lord Gilles to appear before God in forty 
days. Shame and remorfe verified the prediction. The Duke was 
feized with a fudden terror; and the image of his brother, ex- 
piring by his orders, haunted him day and night-. He decayed 

'daily without any marks of a regular difeafe, and died within the 

" forty days in frightful agony. ' 

' See this, fubj eel further illuftrated in he Sketch, jPrfafyks ttnd 
frogreft of Theology, chap. I. • ' } ' * 

4 (a) See Element* -of Criticifm, chap, I0» * #l ; 
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led to do acts of injuftice. By what rule, in fuch cafes, 
are rewards and pnnifhments to be applied ? Ought a 
man to be rewarded when he does no good, or punifhed 
when he does no mifchief : ought he to be punifhed for 
doing mifchief againft his will, or for doing mifchief 
when he thinks he is acting innocently ? Thefe queftions 
fogged a doubt, whether the ftandard of right and wrong, 
be applicable to rewards and punifhments. 

We have feen that there is an invariable ftandard of 
right and wrong, which depends not in any degree on 
private opinion or conviction. By that ftandard, all pe- 
cuniary claims are judged, all claims of property, and, in 
a word, every demand founded on intereft, not excepting 
reparation, as will afterward appear. But with refpect 
to the moral characters of men, and with refpect to re- 
wards and punifhments, a different ftandard is erected in 
the common fenfe of mankind, neither rigid nor inflexi- 
ble ; which is, the opinion that men have of their own 
actions. It is mentioned above, that a man is cfteemed 
innocent in doing what he himfelf thinks right, and 
♦ guilty in doing what he himfelf thinks wrong., In ap- 
plying this ftandard to rewards and punifhments, we re- 
ward thofe who in doing wrong are however convinced 
that they are- innocent ; and punifh thofe who in doing 
fight are however convinced that they are guilty*. Some 
it is true, >are fo perverted by bad education, or by fiiper* 
ftition, as to efpoufe numberlefs abfurd tenets, contradic-, 
tory to the ftandard of right and wrong ; and yet fuch 
men are no exception from the general rule : if they aft 
according to confeience, they are innocent, and fafe a- 
gainft punifhment, however wrong the action may be ; 
and if they act againft confeience, they .are guilty and 
pttnifhable, however right the action may be : it is abhor- 
rent to every moral perception, that a guilty perfon be 
rewarded, or an innocent perfon punifhed. Further, if 



* Virtuous and vicious, innocent and guilty, fignify qualities 
both of men and of their actions. Approbation, and ^approba- 
tion, praife and blame, fignify certain emotions or fentiiucuts.of 
thofe who fee or contemplate men and their a&ions* 

B.3 
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mifchief be done contrary to will, as. where a man is 
compelled by fear, or by torture, to reveal the fecrets of 
his party 5 he may be grieved for yielding to the weak- 
ncfi of his nature, contrary to his finneftrefolves ; but he 
has no check of conscience, and upon that account is not 
liable to punifhment. And, laftly, in order that perfonal 
merit and demerit may not in any meafurc depend on 
chance, we are fo conftituted as to place innocence' and 
guilt, not on the event, but on the retention of doing 
- right or wrong ; and accordingly, whatever be the event, 
a man is praifed for an ad ion well intended) and condemn- 
ed for an atfion ill intended. 

But what if a man intending a certain wrong, happen 
by accident to do a wrong he did not intend ; as, for 
example, intending to rob a warren by (hooting the rab- 
bits, he accidentally wounds a child unfeen behind a bufh ? 
The delinquent ought %o be punifhed for intending to 
rob ; and he is alio fubje&ed to repair the hurt done to 
the child ; but he cannot be punifhed for the accidental 
wound, becaufe our nature regulates punifhment by the 
intention, and not by the event*. 

• During tbe infancy of nations, pecuniary compofitions fof 
crimes were ufliverf.il ; aod during that long period, very little 
weight was laid upon intention. Tbi* proceeded from rhecloudi- 
nefs and obfeurity of moral perceptions among barbarians, joined 
with the refemblance of pecuniary punifhment to reparation. 
"Where a man doe9 mifchief intentionally, or is verfans in illicito^ 
as expreffed in the Roman law, he is juftly bound to repair all the 
harm that enfues, however accidentally ; and from the refemblance 
of pecuniary punifhment to reparation, the rule was. childifhly 
extended to punifhment. But this rule, fo little confident with 
moral principles, could not long fubfift after pecuniary compofi- 
tions gave place to corporal punifhment; and accordingly, among 
civilized nations, the law of nature is reftored, which prohibits 
punifhment for any mifchief that is not intentional. The Englim 
muft be excepted, who, remarkably tenacious of their original 
laws and cufloms, preferve in force, even, as to capital punifhment, 
the above-mentioned rule that obtained among barbarians, when 
pecuniary compofitions were in vigour. The following pafiage 19 
from Haies (Pleas of the Crown, chap. 39.) "Regularly he that 
" voluntarily and knowingly intends hurt to the perfon of a man, 
" as for example to beat mm, though he intend not death, yet if 
<* death enfues, it excukth not from the guilt of murder, or man- 
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A crime againft any primary virtue is attended with 
fevere and never-failing puniihment, more efficacious than 
aiy that have been invented to enforce municipal laws : 
on the other band, the preferving primary virtues invio- 
late, is attended with little merit. The fecondary virtues 
aredire£Uy oppoite: the neglecting them is not attended 
with any punifliraent ; but the praftlce of them 13 at* 
tended with illuftrious rewards. Offices of undeferved. 
kmdnefs, return* of good tor ill, generous toils and f of- 
ferings for our friends or for our country, are attended 
with confcioufnefs of felf-merit, and with univerfal praife 
and admiration; the higheft rewards human nature is 
fufceptible of. 

From what is faid, the following obfervation will occur : 
The pain of iranfgrcffing juftice, fidelity, or any duty, is 
much greater than the pleafure of performing ; but the 
pain of neglecting a generous aft ion, or any fecondary 
virtue, is as nothing compared with the pleafure of per- 
forming, Among the vices oppofite to the^ primary vir- 
tues, the moil ftriking moral deformity is found ; among 
the fecondary virtues, the mod ftriking moral beauty. 

SECT. VI. 

Laws respecting Reparation. 

The principle of reparation is made a branch of the 
moral fyftem for accompKfhing two ends ; which are, to 
reprefe wrongs that are not criminal, and to make up the 
lofs fuftained by wrongs of whatever kind. With ref- 
pe& to the former, reparation is a fpecies of punifhmeat ; 
with refpeA to the latter, it is an aft of juilice. Thefe 
ends will, be better underftood, after afcertair.ing the na- 

" flaughter at leaft, as the circumftaiices of the cafe happen." And 
Fofter, in hi* Crown law, teaches the fame do&rihe, never once* 
fufpcAing in it the leaft deviation from moral principles. u A 
M fhooteth at the poultry of'B, and by accident killeth a man : if 
" his intention was to fteal t,he poultry, which mud be collected 
* from circumftances, it will be murder by reafon of that felonious 
" intent; but if it was done wantonly, and without that intention, 
M it will be barely manflaughter." (p. ajo. ) 
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ture*and foundation of reparation $ to which the follow- 
ing divifion of actions is neceflary. Fivft, a&ions that we 
are bound to perform. Second, actions* that we perform 
in profecutiori of a right or privilege. Third, indifferent 
actions, defcribed above. Actions of the firft kind fub- 
ject not a man to reparation, whatever damage enfuea: 
becaufe it is his duty to perform them, and it would be 
inconfiftent with morality that a man mould be fubje&cd 
to reparation for doing his duty. The laws of reparation 
that concern actions of the fecond kind, are more com- 
plex. The focial ftate, highly beneficial by affording 
opportunity for'mutual good offices, is attended with 
fome inconveniencies ; as where a perfon happens to be in a 
fituation of neceffarily harming others by exercifing a ri£ht 
or privilege. If the forefight of harming another, reflrain 
me not from exercifing my right, the intereft of that o- 
ther is made fubfervient to mine : on the other hand, if 
fuch foreiight reftrain me from exercifing my right, roy 
• intereft i3 made fubfervient to his. What doth the mo- 
ral fenfe provide'in that cafe ? To preferve as far as poffi- 
ble an equality among perfons born free, and by nature 
equal in" wink, the moral fenfe lays down a rule, no lefs 
beautiful than falutary ; which is, That the exercifing 
a right will not juftify me for doing direct mifchief ? but 
will juftify me, though I forefee that mifchief may poffibly 
happen. The firft branch of the rule refolves in<o a pror 
pofit'on eftablifhed above, viz. That no intereit of 
mine, not even life itfelf, will authorife me to hurt an in- 
nocent perfon. The other branch is fupported by expe- 
diency : for if the bare pdflibility of hurting others were 
fufticient to reftrain a man from profecuting his rights 
and priviledges, men would be too much cramped in ac- 
tion ; or rather would be reduced to a ftate of abfolute 
inactivity. With refpeft to the firft branch, I am crimi- 
nal, and liable even to punifhment : with refpect to the 
other, I am not even culpable, nor bound to repair the 
mifchief that happens to enfue. 

With refpect to the third kind, viz. indifferent actions, 
the moral fenfe dictates, that we ought carefully to avoid 
mifchief! either direct or confequential. As we.fuffer no 
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lofs by forbearing a&ions that arc done for paftimc t^Jre- 
Iy, fuch an a&ion is, culpable or faulty, if the confequent 
miichief was' forefeen or might have been forefcen ; and 
the actor of courfc is fubje&ed to reparation. As this 
is a cardinal point in the do&rine of reparation, I (hall 
endeavour to explain it more fully. Without intending 
any harm, a man may forefee, that what he is about to 
do will probably or polhbly produce mifchief; and fometimes 
mifchief follows that which was neither intended nor fore- 
feen. The aftion in the former cafe is not criminal ; be- 
caufe ill intention is efTeatial to a crime : but it is culpa- 
ble or faulty ; and if mifchief enfue, the aftor blames hifti- 
f elf, , and is blamed by others, for. having done what he 
ought not to have done Thus a man who throws a 
large done among a croud of people, is highly culpable ; 
becaufe he mull forefee that mifchief will probably enfue, 
though he has no intention to hurt any perfon. As to 
the latter cafe, though mifchief was neither intended nor 
forefeen, yet if it might have been forefeen, the action is 
ra(h or uncautious, and consequently culpable or faulty in 
fome degree. Thus, if a man in pulling down an old 
houfe, happen to wound one paffing accidentally, without 
calling aloud to keep out of the way, the action is in 
fome degree culpable, becaufe the mifchief might have 
been forefeen. But though mifchief enfue, an action is 
not culpable or faulty if all reafonable precautions have been 
adhibited : the moral fenfe declares the author to be in- 
nocent * and blamelefs y the mifchief is accidental, and 
the action may be termed unlucky, but comes not under 
, the denomination of either right or wrong. In general, 
when we aft merely for amufement, our nature mates us. 
anfwerable for the harm that enfues, if it was either fore-, 
feen, or might with due attention have been forefeen. 
But our rights and priveleges would profit us little, if 
their exercife were put under the fame reflraint : it is 
more wifely ordered, that the probability of mifchief, " 

* Innocent here' is oppofed to culpable: in a broader Yeafe it is 
oppfcfed to criminal* With refpect to puniihment, an a&ion tho* 
culpable is innocent, if it be not criminal ; with refpe& to repara- 
tion, it is not innocent if it be culpable. 

B 5 
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e^^ forefeen, fhould not retrain a man from profecut- 
ing nh concerns which may often be of confequence- to 
Him. He proceeds accordingly with a fafe confeienee, 
and is not afraid of being blamed either by God or cnan. 

With refpeft to r«tfh or uncautious actions, where the 
mifchief might have been forefeen though not aftually 
forefeen, it is not fufficient to efcape blame, that a man, 
naturally rath or inattentive, afts according to his charac- 
ter : a degree of precaution is required, both by hinafelf . 
and by others,, fu.h as is natural to the generality of 
men : he perceives that he might and ought to have a&ed 
more cautioufly ; and his conscience . reproaches him for 
his inattention, no lefs than if he were naturally more 
fedate and attentive. Thus the circumfpeftiqn natural to 
mankind in general, is applied as a ftandard to every in- 
dividual; and if they fall fhort of that ilandard, they are 
culpable and blarneable, however unforefeen by them the 
xnifchief may have been. . - 

Wha: is faid upon culpable actions is equally applica- 
ble to culpable omiffions ; for by thefe alfo mifchief may 
be occafioned, entitling the fufferer to reparation. Jf we 
forbear to do our duty with an 'intention to occafion mif- 
chief, the forbearance is criminal. The only quelliori is, 
how far forbearance without fuch intention is culpable. 
Suppofmg the probability of mifchief to have been fore- 
feen, though not intended, the omiffipn is highly culpa- 
ble: and though neither intended nor forefeen, yet the 
omiffion is culpable in a lower degree, if there have been 
lefs care ancj attention than are proper for performing the 
duty required. But fuppofing all due care, the omiffion 
of extreme care and diligence Js not culpable 

By ascertaining what alfts and. omiffions are culpable or 
fauhy, the doctrine of reparation is rendered extremely 
fimple; for it may be laid down as aTuIe without a fin-- 
gle exceptor*, That every culpable aft, and every cul- 
pable omiffion, binds us in confeienee to repair the mif- 
chief occafioned by it. The moral fenfe binds us no 
farther ; for ft loads not with reparation the man who is 
blamelef8 and innocent : the harm is accidental ; and we 
ire fo coaftituted as not to be redponfible in confeienee 
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for what happens by accident. But here it is requifite, 
that the man be in every refpeft innocent : for if he in- 
tend harm, though not what he has done, he will fiid 
himfelf bound in confeience to repair the accidental harm 
he has done ; as, for example, when aiming a blow un- 
juftly at one in the dark, he happens to wound another 
whom he did not fufpect to be there. And hence it is a 
rule in all municipal laws, That one verfaru in iUicito is 
liable to repair every confequent damage That tbefe par- 
ticulars are wifely ordered by tht Author of our nature 
for the good of fociety, will appear afterwards (a). la 
general, the rules above mentioned are dictated by the mo- 
ral fenfe ; and we are compelled to obey them by the prin- 
ciple of reparation 

We are now prepared for a more particular infpectida 
of the .two ends of reparation above mentioned, viz. the 
rcpreffing wrongs that are not criminal, and the making 
up what lofs is fuftained by wrongs of whatever kind. 
With refpect to the firft, it is clear, that punifhment, in 
its proper fenfe, cannot be inflicted for a wrong that is 
culpable only ; and if nature did not provide fame means 
for repreuing fuch wrongs, fociety would icarce be a com- 
fortable, ftate. Laying confeience afide, pecuniary rtrpa* 
ration is the only remedy that can be provided againft 
culpable omilBons : and with refpeft to culpable com mi f* 
fions, the neceffity of reparation is ftill more apparent 4 
for confeience alone, without the (anction of reparation, 
would feldom have authority fuifiJent to reftrain us from 
acting rafhly or uncautioufly, even where the poffib Uty of 
mifchief is forefeen, and far lefs where it is not forefeen.. 

With refpect to the fecond end of reparation, my con- 
feience dictates to me, that if a man fuffer by my fault, 
whether the mifchief was forefeen or not forefeen, it is 
my duty to make up his lofs : and I perceive intuitively, 
that the lofs ought to reft ultimately upon me, and not 
upon the lufFercr, who has not been culpable in any de> 
gree. 

In every cafe where the mifchief done can be eftiroated 
by a pecuniary compeafation, the two ends of reparation 
(«)Sedt 7, 
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coincide. The fum is taken from the one as a fort of puniflt- 
ment £qjt his fault, and is beftowed on the other to make 
up the lofs he has fuftained. But in numberlefs cafes 
where mifchief done cannot be com pen fated with money, 
reparation is in its nature a fort cf punifhment. Defama- 
tion, contemptuous treatment, perfonal reftraint, the 
breaking one's peace of mind, are injuries that cannot be 
repaired by money ; and the pecuniary reparation decreed 
agafnft the wrong doer, can only be a fort of punifhment, 
in order to deter him from reiterating fuch injuries : the 
fum, it is true, is awarded to the perfon injured ; but not 
as fufficient to make up his lofs, which money cannot do, 
but only as z/ohtivm for what he has fuffered. . 

Hitherto it is fuppofed, that the man who intends a 
wrong action, is, at the fame time, confeious of its being 
fo. But a man may intend a wrong a&ion, thinking 
erronedufly that it is right ; or a right action, thinking 
erroneoufly that it is wrong ; and the queftion is, What 
fliali be the confequence of fuch errors with refpeft to 
reparation. The latter cafe is clear : the. perfon who 
©ccafionally fuffers lofs by a right aft ion, has not a claim 
for reparation, becaufe he has no juft caufe of complaint. 
On the other hand, if the action be wrong, the innocence 
of the author, for which he is indebted to an error in 
judgment, will not relieve him from reparation. When 
lie is made fenfible of his error, he feels himfrlf bound in 
. conscience to repair the harm he has done by a wrong 
action : and others, fenfible of his error from the begin- 
ning, have the fame feeling : »ndr will his obftinacy in 
refitting conviction, or his dullnefs in not apprehending 
bis error, mend the matter ! it is well that thefe defects 
relieve him from punifhment, without wronging others 
by denying a claim for reparation. A man's errors 
ought to affeft himfelf only, and not thofe who have not 
erred. Hence in general, reparation always follows 
wrong ; and is not affe&ed by any erroneous-opinion of a 
wrong action being right, more than of a right a&iori be« 
iffg wrong. 

But this doctrine fufFers an exception with refpe& to. a 
man, who having undertaken a trulj, is bound in duty to 
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aft. • A judge is in that fituation : it is bis duty to pro- 
nounce fentence in every cafe that comes before him ; 
and if he judge according to the be ft of his knowledge 
he is not liable for confequences. A judge cannot^be 
fubje&ed to reparation, unlefe it can be verified, that the* 
judgment he gave was intentionally wrong. An officer 
of the revenue is in the fame predicament. Led by a> 
doubtful claufe in a ftatute, he makes a feizure of good* 
as forfeited to the crown, which afterwards, in the pro- 
per court, are found not to be feizable. The officer 
ought not to be fubje&ed to reparation, if he hasafted to 
the beft of his judgment. This rule however mud be 
taken with a limitation ; a public officer who is grofsly 
erroneous, will not be excufed ; for he ought to know 
better. 

Reparation is due, though the immediate ad be invo- 
luntary, provided it be connecled with a preceding volun- 
tary ad. Example : " If A ride an unruly horfe in 
" L,incolns-inn fields, to tame him, and the horfe break- 
" ing from A, run oyer B, and grlevoufly hurt him ; B 
•* (hall have an adion again ft A : for though the mifchief- 
" was done againft the will of A, yet fince it was his 
*< fault to bring a wild horfe into a frequented place, 
** where mifchief might enfue, he muft anfwer for the 
11 confequences." Gaius feems to carry this rule ftill 
farther, holding in general, that if a horfe, by the weak- 
nefs or unucilfulnefs of the rider, break away and do 
mifchief, the .rider is liable fa J. But Gaius probably 
had in his eye a frequented place, where the mifchief 
jnight have been forefeen. Thus in general a man is 
made liable for the mifchief occafioned by his voluntary 
deed, though the immediate ad that occafioned the mis- 
chief be involuntary. 

SECT. VII. 

Final Causksof the foregoing Laws of Nature. 

Several final causes ha,ve beep occafiopally mentioned* 
in preceding parts of this effay, which could not con* 

(a) L 8. § x, ad leg. AquiL 
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vcniently be refcrved for the prcfeot feet ion, being ne- 
ceflary to explain the fubjecls to which they relate, the 
final caufe for ioftancc of erecting a ftandard of morals 
upon the common fenfe of mankind. I p roc ted now to 
what have not been mentioned, or but (lightly mentioned. 
The final caufe that prefents itfelf firft to view, refpe&s 
man confidcred as an accountable being. The fenfe of 
being accountable, is one of the mo ft vigilant guards 
againft the filent attacks of vice. When a temptation 
moves me, it immediately occurs, What will the world 
fay ? I imagine my friends expostulating, my enemies re- 
viling— I dare not diffemble my fpirits (Ink— -the temp- 
tation vanifhes. zdly, Praife and blame, efpecially from 
thofe we regard, are ftrong incentives to virtue : but if 
we were not accountable for our conduit # praife and 
blame would be feldom well directed ; for bow (hould a 
man's intentions be known without calling him to ac- 
count ? And praife or blame, . frequently ill directed, 
would lofe their influence 3dly, This branch of our, 
nature.- is the corner (tone of the criminal law. 1 )id not 
» man think himfelf accountable to all the world, and to, 
his judge in a peculiar manner, it would be natural for! 
him to think, that the jufteft fentence pronounced againft, 
him, is oppreffion, not juftice. 4-thly, This branch is a 
ftrong cement to fociety. If we were not accountable 
beings, thofe connected by blood or by country, would be 
no lefs (hy and refcrved, than if they were tnere (Iran- 
gers to each other. 

The final caufe that next occurs, beiag fimple and ob- 
vious, is mentioned only that it may not feem to have 
been overlooked. All right actions are agreeable, all 
wrong actions difagreeable. This is a wife appointment 
of Providence. We meet with fo many temptations 
againft duty, that it is not always an eafy talk to perfe* 
vere in the right path : would we perfetere, were duty 
difagreeable ? And were acts of pure benevolence dif- 
agreeable, they would be extremely rare, however worthy 
of praife. 

Another final caufe refpects duty, in contradiftinction 
to pure benevolence. All the moral laws axe founded on 
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intuitive perception ; and arefofimple and plain, as to b c 
perfectly apprehended by the mod ignorant. Were they 
in any degree complex or obfeure* they would be perverted 
by felfiihnefs and prejudice. No conviction inferior to 
what is afforded by fntuitive perception, could produce in 
mankind a common fenfe with refpect to moral duties* 
Reafon would afford no general conviction ; becaufe that 
faculty is distributed in portions fo unequal, as to bar all 
hopes from it, of uniformity either in practice or in 
opinion. At the fame time, we are taught by woeful ex- . 
perience, that reafon has little influence over the greater' 
part of men. Reafon, it is true, aided by experience, 
fupports morality, by convincing us, that we cannot bc 
happy if we abandon -duty for any other intereft. But 
conviction feldom weighs much ag'ainft imperious paflion ; 
to control which the vigorous and commanding principle* 
of duty is requifite, directed \>y the fhining light of in- 
tuition. -•-.«'".-• 

• A propofit ion laid down above appears to be a Tort of 
inyftery in the moral fyftem, viz. That though .evidently 
all moral* d utje.s are . co ot ri ved for promoting the general 
good, yet that choice is not permitted among different 
goods, or between good and ill j and that we are. flrictly 
tjed down to perform or forbear certain particular acts, 
without regard to confequences ;qr, in other words, that 
we anuft not do wrong, whatever good it may produce. 
-The final c.aufe, which lam about to unfold, will clear 
this my ftery, and fet the beauty of the moral fyftem in a 
-coofpieuous light. I begin with obfervmg, that as \ tfie 
general good of mankind, or even of the fociety we live 
in, refults from many and various cireumftances intricately' 
combined, it is far above the capacity of man, to judge in*, 
every in fiance what particular actions will tend the moft 
to that end. The authorifiug therefore a man to trace 
ont his duty, by weighing enalefs cireumftances good and , 
ill, would open a wide door to partiality and paflion, and . 
often lead him unwittingly to prefer the preponderating 1 
ill, under a falfe appearance of being the greater good. At 
that rite, the opinions of men about right and wrong, * 
would be as various a$ their faces; which, as obferved a* 
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bove, would totally unhinge fociety. It is better ordered 
by Providence, even for the general good, that, avoiding,, 
complex and obfeure obje&s, we are directed by the moral 
fenfe to perform certain plain and'fimple acts, which" arc 
obvious to us by intuitive perception. 
[ In the next place, To permit ill in order to produce 
greater good, may fuit a being of univerfal benevolence ; 
but is repugnant to the nature of man, compofed of felfifh 
and benevolent principles. We have Feen above, that the 
true moral balance depends on a fubordination of felf-loye 
to duty, and of arbitrary benevolence to felf love ; 
and accordingly every man is fenfible of injuftice when he 
is hurt in order to benefit another. Were it a rule in fo- 
ciety, That a greater good to any other would make it an 
aft.of juftice to deprive me of my life, of my reputation', or 
of my property, I fhould renounce the fociety of men, and 
attbeiate with more harmlefs animals. 

Thirdly, The true moral fyftem, that which is difplayed 
above, is not only better fuifed to the nature of man* and 
to his limited capacity and intelligence, but contributes 
more to the general good, which*! now [proceed to de- 
monftrate. It would be lofing time to prove, that a man 
entirely felfifh i* ill fitted for fociety 5 and we have feen 
(a), that univerfal benevolence, were it a duty, would 
contribute to the general good perhaps lefs than an abfo- 
lute felfifhnefs. Man is too limited in capacity and in 
power for univerial benevolence. Even the greatcft mo- 
narch luw not power to exercife his benevolence but with- 
in a *ery fmall compafs; and if fo, how unfit would fuch a 
duty be for private perfons, who have very little power ? 
Serving only to diftrefs them by inability of performance, 
they would endeavour to fmother it altogether, and give 
full fcope to felfifhnefs. Man is much better qualified for 
doing good, by a con ft it ut ion in which benevolence is duly 
blended with felf-love. ' Benevolence, as a duty, takes 
place of felf-love; a regulation eflential to fociety. Be- 
nevolence, as a virtue, not a duty, gives place to felf- 
lovej becaufe as every man has more power, knowledge 
and opportunity, to promote his own good than that of 
others, a greater quantity of good is produced, than if bc- 
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nevolence were our principle of action. Tins holds, even 
fappofmg no harm done to any perfon: much more would 
h hold, were we ptrmitted to hurt fome, in order to pro- 
duce more good to others. 

The. foregoing final caufes refpett morality in general. 
We now proceed to particulars: and the firft and mod im- 
portant' is the law of reftraint. Man islevidsntly framed 
for fociety ; and as there can be no fociety among crea- 
tures who prey upon each other, it was neceflary to pro- 
vide againft mutual injuries ; which is effe equally done by 
this law. Its neceffity with refpedt to perfonal fecurity 
is felf-evident ; and with refpedt to property, its nectfiity 
will appear from what follows. In the nature of every 
man, there is a propenfity to hoard or ft ore up things ufe- 
ful to himfelf and family. x But 'this naturji propenfity 
would be rendered ineffectual, were he not fecured in the 
pofTeflion of what he thus ftores up ; for no man will toil 
to accumulate what he cannot fecurely pofllfs. This fe- 
curity is afforded by the moral fenfe, which dictates that 
the firft occupant of goods provided by nature for the 
fubfiftencC of man, ought to be fecure in his pofTeflion, and 
that fuch goods ought to be inviolable as his property. 
Thus, by the great law of reftraint, men have a prote&ion 
for their goods, as well as for their perfons ; and are no 
lefs fecure in fociety, than if they were feparatcd from 
each other by impregnable walls. 

Several other duties are little lefs effential than that of 
reftraint to the exiftence of fociety. Mutual truft and 
confidence, without which fociety would be an uncom* 
fortable ftate, enter into the chara&er of the human 
fpecies ; to which the duties of veracity and fidelity 
correfpond. The final caufe of thefe correfponding du- 
ties, is obvious : the latter would be of no ufe in focie- 
ty without the former ; and the former without the lat- 
ter would be hurtful, by laying men open to fraud and 
deceit. 

With refpect to veracity in particular, man is fo con- 
flicted, that he mull be indebted to information for the 
knowledge of moft things that benefit or hurt him ; and 
if he could not depend upon information, fociety would 
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be very little beneficial. Further, it is wifely ordered* 
that we fliould be bound by the moral fenfe always to 
{peak, truth, even where we perceive no har.n in tranf- 
greffing that duty ; becaufe it is fuffiefent that harm may 
enfue, though not forefeen. At the fame time falfehood 
always does mifchvef : it may happen not to injure us 
externally in our reputation, or in our goods r but it 
never fails to injure us internally ; for one great bl effing- 
of fociety is, a candid intercourfe of fentiments, of 
opinions, of.dcfires, of . wi flies ; and to admit, any falfe- 
hood in fuch intercourfe, would poifon the moft refined 
pleafures of life. 

Becaufe man 'is the weakeft of all animals in a flate 
of feparation ; and the very ftrongeft in fociety, by mu* 
tual aid and fupport to which covenants and promifes 
greatly contribute, thefe are made binding by the moral 
fenfe. 

The final caufe of the law of propriety, which enforces 
the duty we owe to ourfelves, comes next in order. la 
difcourfing upon thofe laws of nature which concern 
fociety, there is no occafion to mention any felf-duty but 
what relates to fociety ; of which kind are prudence, 
temperance, induftry, riimnefsof mind. And that fuch 
qualities fhould be made our duty, is wifely ordered in a 
double refpedt ; firft, as qualifying us to aft a proper 
part in fociety, and next, as intitling us to good-will 
from others. It is .the intcreft, no doubt, of every man, 
to fuit his behaviour to the dignity of his nature, and to 
the flation allotted him by Providence ; for fuch rational 
conduct contributes to happin*fs, by preferving health, 
procuring plenty, gaining the efteem of others, and, 
which of all is the grea*eft blefling, by gaining a juftly 
founded felf-efteem. But here interefl folely rs- not relied 
on : the powerful authority of duty is added, that in a * 
matter of the utmoft importance to ourfelves, and of 
fome importance to the fociety We live in, our conducl 
may be regular and Heady. Tbefe duties tend not only 
to render a man happy in himfelf, but alfo by procuring 
the good-will and efteem of others, to. command their aid 
and affiftance in time of need. 
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I proceed to the final caufes of natural rewards and . 
punifhments. x It is laid down above, that controverfiea 
about property and about other matters of intereft, muft 
f be adjufted by the ftandard of right and wrong. But to 
i bring rewards and punifhments under the fame ftandard, 
without regard to private conference, would be a plan 
i unworthy of our Maker. It is extremely clear, that to 
[ reward one who is not confeious of merit, or to punifti 
t - one who is not confeious of guilt, cannot anfwer aoy. 
I good end ; and in particular, cannot tend either to im- 
provement, or to reformation of. manners. How much 
more like the Deity is the plan of nature, which rewards 
no man who is not confeious that he merits reward, and 
pu nifties no man who is not confeious that he merits pu- 
hifhment ! By that plan, and by that only, rewards and 
punifhments accornplim every good ejid ; a filial caufe, 
moft iiluflrious ! '1 he rewards and punifhments that at. 
tend the primary and fecondary virtues, are finely contriv- 
ed for fupporting the diftinction between them, fet forth 
above. Punifhment muft be confined to the tranfgreflion 
of primary virtues, it being the intention of nature, that 
fecondary virtues ^e entirely free. On the other hand, 
fecondary virtues are more highly rewarded than primary ; 
generofity, for example, maaes a greater figure than juf- 
ti.ee; -and magnanimity, 'heroifm, undaunted courage, a 
ffill greater figure. One would imagine, at firft view, , 
that primary virtues, being more eficntial, fhould be in- 
titled to the firft place in our cftecm, and be more amply 
rewarded than fecondary ; and yet in elevating the latter 
above the former, peculiar wifdom and forefight are con-' 
fpicuous.' P'uniihment is appropriated to enforce primary 
virtues'; and if thefe virtues were alio attended with high 
rewards, fecondary virtues, degraded to a lower rank, 
would be deprived of that enthufiaftic admiration which 
u their chief fupport : felf- intereft would univerfally pre- 
vail over benevolence, and banifh thofe numberlefs Favour* 
we receive from each otherin focicty, which are beneficial 
in. point of irftereft, and ftill more io by generating affec- 
tion and friendship. 

In our progrefs through final caufes we come at lafl to 
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reparation, one of the principles deftined by Providence 
for redreffing wrongs committed, and for preventing the 
reiteration of them. The final caufe of this principle, 
when the mifchief arifes from intention, is clear : for to 
j*rote& individuals in fociety, it is not fufficient that the 
delinquent be punifhed ; it is neceffary over and above, 
that the mifchief be repaired. * 

* Secondly, Where the act is wrong or unjuft, though 
not underftood by the author to be fo, it is wifely order- 
ed that reparation mould follow ; which will thus ap- 
pear. Confidering the fallibility of man, it would be too 
fevere to permit advantage to be taken of one's error ' in 
every circumftance. On the other hand, to make ft a 
law in our nature, never to take advantage of error* would 
be giving. too much indulgence to indolence and remiifion 
of mind, tending" to make us neglecT: the improvement of 
our rational.faculties. Our nature is fo happily framed, 
as to avoid thefe extremes by diftinguifhing between 
gain and- lofs. No man is confeious of wrong, when he 
takes advantage of an error committed by another to fave 
himfelf from lofs : if there muft be a lofs, common fenfe 
dictates, that it ought to reft upon the perfon who has er- 
red, however innocently, rather than upon the perfon 
who has not erred. Thus, in a competition among cre- 
ditors about the eltate of their bankrupt debtor, every 
one is at liberty to avail himfelf of every error committed 
by his competitor,' in order to recover payment. But 
in hero captando^ the moral fenfe teach eth a different 
leflbn ; which is, that no man ought to lay hold of ano- 
ther's error to make gain by it. Thus, an heir finding a 
tough diamond in the repofitorics of his anceftor, gives 
it away, miftaking it for a common pebble: the purchafer 
is in conference and equity bound to xeftore iti or to pay a 
juft price. 

Thirdly, The following confiderfttions unfold a final 
caufe, no lefs beautiful than that lad mentioned. So- 
ciety could not fubfift in any tolerable manner, were full 
fcopc given to rafhnefsand negligence, and to every aftion 
that is not ftri&ly criminal; whence it is a maxim 
founded no lefs upon utility than upon jufttce, that men 
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in fociety ought to be extremely circumfpe&, as to every 
a&ion that may poffibly do harm. On the other hand, 
it is alio a maxim, That as the profperity and happinefs 
of man depend ona&ion, activity ought to be encourag- 
ed, inftead of being difcouraged by dread of confe- 
quences. Thefe maxims, . feemingly in oppofition, have 
natural limits that prevent their incroaching upon each 
other. There is a certain degree of attention and cir- 
cumfpedlion that men generally beftow upon affairs, pro- 
portioned to their importance : if that degree were not 
fuffieient to defend againft a claim of reparation, indivi- 
duals would be too much cramped in a&ion ; which would 
be a great difeouragement to activity : if a lefs degree 
were iufficient, there would be too great fcope for rafli 
orrenaifs -conduct, which would prove the bane of focie- 
ty. Thefe limits, which evidently tend to the good of 
fociety) are adjuited by the moral, fenfe ; which di&ates, 
as laid down in the fe&ion of Reparation, that the man 
who a&s with forefight of the probability of mifchief, or 
a&s rafhly and uncautioufly without fuch forefight, ought 
to be liable for confequences : but that the man who a£s 
cautioufly, without forefeeing of fufpec\ing any mifchief, 
ought ijot to \)e liable for confequences. 

In the fame feftion it is laid down, that the moral 
•fentfe requires from every man, not his own degree of vi- 
gilance and attention, which may be very fmall, but that 
which belongs to. the common nature of the fpecies. The 
final caufe of that regulation will appear upon confider- 
ing, that were reparation to depend upon perfonal cir- 
- cumilances, there would be a neceflity of enquiring into 
the. characters of men, their education, their manner of 
living, and the extent of their underftanding ; which 
would render judges arbitrary, and fuch lawfuits inextri- 
cable. But by afluming the common nature of the fpe- 
cies as a ftandard, by which every man in conference 
judges of his own actions, lawfuits about reparation are 
rendered eafy and expeditious* 
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SECT. VIII. 

Liberty and Necessity considered with res- 
pect to Morality. 

Having, in the foregoing fe&i'o'ns, afcertained the 
reality of a moral fenfe, with its fentiments of approba- 
tion and disapprobation, praife and blame ; the piirpofe 
of the prefent feftion is, to fhew, that thefe feiitiments 
are confiftent with the laws that govern the actions of 
man as a rational being. In order to which it is firft ne- 
ceflary to explain thefe laws ; fdr there has been much con- 
troversy about them, efpecially among divines of the Ar- 
minian and Calvinift fefts. 

Human actions, as laid down in the firft feftion, are of 
three kinds : one, where we aft by inftinft, with6ut any 
view to confequences ; one, where we aft by will in order 
to produce fome effect ; and one, where we aft againft 
will. With refpeft to the firft, the agent afts blindly, 
without deliberation or choice ; and the external aft fol- 
lows neceffarily from the inftinftive impufe*. Actions 
done with a view to an end, are in a very different condi- 
tion : in thefe, deliberation, choice, will, enter : the in- 
tention to accomplifli the end goes firft ; the will to ad 
in order to accomplifh the end is next ; and the external 
aft follows of courfe. It is the will then that governs 
every -aftion done as means to an end ; and it is defire 
to accomplifh the end that puts the will in motion ^de- 
fire in this view being commonly termed the motive to 
aft." Thus, hearing that my friend is in the hands. of 

* A ftonechatter makes its neft on the ground or near it ; and 
the young, as foon as they can fliift for themfetaes, leave the neft 
inftin&ively. An egg of that bird was laid in a fwallows neft, 
fixed to the roof of a church. The fwallcw fed all the young 
equally without diftin&ion. The young ftonechatter left the 
neft at the ufual time before it could fly ; and falling to the ground 
it was taken up dead. Here.fc in ft in cl in purity, everting itfelf 
blindly without regard to variation of circumftances. The fame 
is obfervable in our dueghill-fowl. 1 hey feed on worms, corn, 
and other feeds dropt on the ground. - In ^order to difcover their 
food, nature has provided them with an in ft in (ft to fcrape with 
the foot , and the inftinct is fo regularly exercifed, that they fcrapo 
eyen when they are fet upon a heap oi coin. 
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robbers, I burn with defire to free him : defire influences , 
my will to arm my fervants, and to fly to his relief. Ac- 
tions done againft will come in afterward. 

But what is it that , raifes defire ? The anfwer is at 
hand : it is the profpect of attaining fome agreeable end, 
or of avoiding one that is difagreeable. And if it be a- 
gain enquired, What makes an object agreeable or difa- 
greeable, the anfwer is equally ready, that our nature 
makes it fo ; and more we cannot fay. Certain viable ob- 
jects are agreeable, certain founds, and certain fmells : 
other objects of thefe fenfes are difagreeable. But there 
we muft flop ; for we are far from being fo intimately 
acquainted with our own nature as to aflfign the caufes. 
* Thefe hints are fufficient for my prefent purpofe ; if one 
be curious *to know more, the theory of defire, and of a- 
greeablenefs and difagreeablenefs, will be found in Eliments 
of Criticifm (a). 

With refpect to inftinctiye actions, no perfon, I pre- 
sume, thinks that there is any freedom, more than in acts 
done againft will : an infant applies to the nipple ; and a 
bird builds its neft, no lefs necefTarily than a ftone falls to 
the ground." With refpect to voluntary actions, fuch as 
are done with a view to an end, the neceflky is the fame, 
though lefs apparent at firft view. The external action 
is determined by the will : the will is determined by de- 
fire: and defire by what is agreeable or difagreeable. 
Here is a chain of caufes and effects, not one link of which 
is arbitrary, or under command of the agent : he cannot 
will but according to his defire : he cannot defire but ac- 
cording to what is agreeable or difagreeable in the objects 
perceived ; nor do thefe qualities depend on his inclina- 
tion or fancy ; he has no power to make a beautiful, wo- 
man ugly, nor to make a rotten carcafe fweet. 

Many good men apprehending danger to morality from 
holding our actions to be neceffary, endeavour to break 
the chain of caufes and effects above mentioned, maintain- 
ing, " That whatever influence defire or motives may 
, " have, it is the agent himfelf who is the caufe of every 
'* action ; that defire may devife, but cannot command » 
(*) Chap. 9, 
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** and therefore that a man is Hill free to a& in contradic- 
4 * tion to defire and to the ftrongeft motives." That a 
"being may exift, which in every cafe a£b blindly and ar- 
bitrarily, without having any end in view, I can make a 
fhift to conceive ; but it is difficult for me even to imagine 
a thinking and rational being, that has'affe&ions and paf- 
fions, that has a defirable end in view, that can eafily ac- 
"complifh this end ; and yet, after all, can fly off, or re- 
main at reft, without any caufe, reafon, or motive, to 
fway it. If fuch a whimfical being can poflibly exift, I 
am certain that man is not fuch a being. There is per- 
haps not a perfon above the Condition of a changeling, 
but can fay why he did fo and fo, what moved him, what 
he intended. Nor is a fmgle fadl ftated to make us be- 
lieve, that ever a man a&ed againft his own will or defire, 
"who was not compelled by external violence. On the 
contrary, conftant and universal experience proves, that 
human . actions are governed by certain inflexible laws; 
and that a man cannot exert his felf-motive power, but 
in purfuance of fome defire or motive. 

Had a motive always the fame influence, actions pro- 
ceeded from it would appear no lefs necefiary than the 
actions of matterr The various degrees of influence that 
motives have on different men at the fame time, and on 
the fame man at different times, occafion a doubt by fug* 
getting a notion of chance. Some motives however have 
fuch influence, as to leave no doubt : a timid female has 
a phyfical power to throw herfelf into the mouth of a li- 
on, roaring for food ; but fhe is withheld by terror no 
lefs effectually than by cords ; if fhe fhould rufh upon the 
lion, would not every one conclude that fhe was frantic ? 
A man though in 9r deep fleep, retains a phyfical power 
"to a&! but he cannot exert it. A man, though defpe- 
rately in love, retains a phyfical power to refcue the hand 
of his miHrefs ; but he cannot exert that power Jn con- 
tradiction to his own ardent defire, more than if he were 

* faft afleep. Now if a ftrong motive have a necefTary in- 
fluence, there is no reafon for doubting, but that a, weak 
motive muft alfo have its influence, the fame in kind| thp' 

♦ not in degree. Some actions indeed are flrangely irregu* 
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Jar; but let She wHdeft a&ion be fcrutinized, there will 
always be difcovered fome motive or deiire, which, how* 
ever wiumlical or capricious, was what influenced the 
perfon to ad. Of two contending motives is it not na- 
tural to expe&, that the ftronger will prevail, however 
little its excefe may be ? If there be any doubt, it mult 
be from a fuppofition that a weak motive can be refilled 
arbitrarily. Where then are we to fix the boundary be- 
tween a weak and a ftrong motive ? If '•,» weak motive can 
he refilled, why not one a little ftronger, and why not the 
ftrongeft ? In Elements of Criticifm (a) the reader 
will find many examples of contrary motives weighing a* 
gainft each other. Let him ponder thefe with the ftricl> 
eft attention ; his conclusion will be, that between two 
motives, however nearly balanced, a man has not an ar- 
bitrary choice* but mujl .yield to the ftronger. The mind 
indeed fluctuates for fome time, and feels itfelf in a mea» 
, fure loofe ; at laft, however, it is determined by the more 
powerful motive* as a balance is ^by the greater weight 
after many vibrations. 

Such then are the laws that govern" our voluntary ac- 
tions. '\J± man is absolutely free to ad according to his 
own will 1 greater freedpm than which, is not^onceivea- 
hle. /^t the fame time, as man is made accountable for 
his conduct, td his Maker, to his fellow-creatures, and 
. to himfelf, he is no,t left to a& arbitrarily ; for at that 
rate he. would be altogether unaccountable : his will is r&- 
gulated by defire ; and defire by what pleafes or difpleafes 
him. Where we are fubje&ed to the will of another, 
wouty it be our wifh, that his will fhould be under no 
regulation ? And where" we are guided, by pur own will, 
would it be reasonable to wifh, that itftiould be under no 
regulation,' but be exerted without reafon, without any 
motive, and contrary, to common fenfe ? Thus, with re^ 
gard to human "conduct, there is a chain of laws eftablifb- 
ed by nature, not one link of which is left arbitrary. By 
.that wife fyftem, man is rendered accountable : by it, he is 
ma<Je a fit fubject for divine and human government: by ijt 
perfons of fagacity forefee the conduct of others ; and. by 

c 
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it, the prefcience of the Deity with refpe& to human ac- ' 
tions, is firmly eftabliThed. ' 

The abfurd figure men would make if they could ac\ 
contrary to motives, mould be fufficient, ' one may think, 
to open our eyes without an argument. What a defpi- 
cable figure does a perfon make, upon whom the fame 
motive has great influence at one time, and very little at 
another ? He is a bad member of fociety, and cannot be 
relied on as a friend or as an affociate. But how highly 
rational is this 'fuppofed perfon, * compared with one who 
can ad in contradi£ion to every motive? The "former 
may be termed whimfical or capricious : the latter is worfe; 
he is abfolutely unaccountable, and cannot be the* fub* 
je& of government, more than a lunfp of matter uncQn- 
fcious of its own motion. 

Let the faculty of acting be compared with that of 
reafoning ; the comparifon will tend to foften our reluc- 
tance to the necefiary influence of motives. A man forne- 
times blunders in reafoning ; but he is tied by his nature, 
to form cbnclufions upon what appears to him true at the 
time. If he could arbitrarily form a different cpnclufion, 
what an abfurd reafoner would he be ! Would a man be 
lefs abfui€, if he had a power of a&ing againft motives, 
•and contrary to what he thinks right or eligible ? To a& 
in that manner, is inconfiftent with any notion we can 
form of a fenfible being. Nor do we fuppofe that man 
is fuch a being : in accounting for any >a£ion, however 

* whimfical, we always afcribe ' it to fome motive, never 
once dreaming that there was no motive. 

And after all, where would be the advantage of fuch 
an arbitrary power ? Can a rational man wifli ferioufly to 

* have fuch a power ? or can he ferioufly think, that God 
would make man fo whimfical a being ? To endue man 
with a degree of felf-command fufficient to refift every 
vicious motive," without any power to refift thofe that are 
virtuous, would indeed be a gift of value ; but too great 
for man, becaufe it would exalt him to an angel. But 
Inch felf-command as to refill both equally, which is the 
prefent fuppofition, would unqualify us for being govern- 
ed either by God or by man. letter far t6 be kd as te* 
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tional creatures by the profped* of good, however erro- 
neous our judgment may fometimc8 be. 

Considering, that man is the only terreftrial being form* 
ed to know his Maker, and to worfhip him, will it net 
found barfhly, while all other anima]s are fubje&ed to di- 
vine government, and unerringly fufil their defoliation, 
that man alone mould be withdrawn from divine govern^ 
ment, and be fo framed, that neither his Maker, nor he 
himfelf, can forefee what he will do the next moment? 
The power of refilling the ftrongeft motives, whether of 
religion or morality, would render him independent of the 
IDeity.- 

This reafoning is too diffufe : /nay it not be compre- 
hended in a fingle view ? it will make the deeper impref- 
fion. There may be conceived different fyftems for go- 
verning man as a thinking and rational being* One is, 
That virtuous motives fhould always prevail over every 
other motive. This, in appearance, would be the moft 
perfect government. But man is not fo conftituted : and 
there id reafon to doubt, whether fuch perfection would 
- in his prefent ftate correfpond to the other branches of 
his nature (a). Another fyftem is, That virtuous mo- 
tives fometimes prevail, fometimes vicious ; and that we 
are always determined by the prevailing motive. This is 
the true fyftem of nature ; and hence great variety of 
character and of conduct among men. A third fyftem is, 
That motives have influence ; but that one can aft in con- 
tradiction to every motive. This is the fyftem I have 
been combating. Obferve only what it refoives into* 
How i9 an action to be accounted for that is done in con- 
tradiction to 'every motive ? It -wanders from the region 
of common fenfe into thajt of mere chance. If fuch were 
the nature' of man, no one could rely upon another: a 
promife or an oath would be a rope of fand: the utmoft 
cordiality between my friend arid me, would he no fecuri- 
ty agatnft his {tabbing nie with the firft weapon that comes 
in his way, Would any man wifli to have been formed 
.according to fuch a fyftem I He would probably wifh to 

(a) 6&c book *, Sketch 1 at the end. 

C z 
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have been formed according to the fyftem firft mentioned : 
but that is denied him, virtuous motives fometimes pre- 
vailing, fometimes vicious ; and from the wifdom of Pro- 
vidence we have reaToij to believe, that this law is of all 
the beft fitted for man in his prefent ftate. 

To conclude this branch of the fubjeft: In none of- 
the works of Providence, fo far as we can penetrate, is 
there difplayed a deeper reach of art and wifdom, than 
in the laws of action peculiar to man as a thinking and . 
rational being. Were he left loofe, to aft in contradic- 
tion to motives, there would be no place for prudence, 
forcfight, nor for adjufting means to an end : it could not 
be forefeen by others what a man will do the next hour ; 
"nay it could not be forefeen, even by himfelf. Man could 
not be capable of rewards or punimments: he could not he 
fitted, either for divine or for human government : he would 
be a creature that has no refemblance to the human face. 
But man is not left loofe : for though he is,at liberty, to 
aft according to his own will, yet his will is regulated by 
defire, and defire by what pleafes and difpleafes. Thi* 
connection preferves uniformity of condujft, and confines 
human aftions within the great chain-of caufes and effe&s. 
By this admirable fyftem, liberty and necefiity, feeming- 
iy incompatible, are made perfectly concordant,' fitting 
us for fociety, and for government both human and divine. 
Having explained the laws that govern human aftions, 
we proceed to what is chiefly intended in the prefent fec- 
tion, which is, to examine, how far the moral fentiments 
handed in the fpregoing feftibns are confiftent with thefe 
laws. Let it be kept in view, that our "moral fentiments 
and feelings are founded entirely upon the moral fenfe ; 
which unfolds to us a right and wrong in aftions. Fro$n 
the fame fenfe are derived the fentiments of approbation 
and praife when a man does fighti and of difapprobation 
and blame when he does wrong. Were we deftitute of 
the moral fenfe, right and wrong, praife and blame, would 
be as little underftood as colours are by one born blind *. 

* In an • intricate fubje& like the prefent, great care Ihould ,ke 
taken to avoid ambiguities. The term praife has two different 
Iji^niBcadons ; jii \>nc fcpk it is oppofed to blame \ in another ot 
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The formidable argument that is lirged, to pro\e that 
our moral fentiments are inconfiftent with #ie fuppofed 
neceflary influence of motives is what follows. " If mo- 
* tives have a neceflary influence on our adlions,* there 
u can be no good reafon to praife a man for doing right, 
" nor to blame him for doing wrong. What foundation 
" y can there be, either for praife or blame, when it wa§ 
" not in a man's power to have acted otherwife ? A 'ma* 
u commits murder irrigated by a fudden fit of revenge : 
" why mould he be puniflxed, if he a&ed necefTarily am} 
*' could not rcfift the violence of the paflion ?" Here it 
is fuppofed, that a power" of refiftance is effential to praife 
or blame. But upon examination^ i* will be found, that 
this fuppofition has not any fupport'in the* moral fenfe, 
nor in reafon, nor in the common fenfe of mankind. 

With refpc& to the firft, the moral fenfe, as we have* 
feen above, places innocence and guilt, and confcqucntly 
praife and blame, entirely upoii will and intention. The 
conne&on between the motive and the action, To far 
from diminifhing, enhances the praife or blame. Th? 
greater influence a virtuous motive has, the grratrr is the 
virtue of the agent, and the more warm our praife. ,w On 
the other hand* the greater influence a vicioua." motive 
has, the greater is the vice of the sgent, and the more 
"violently do weblame him. As this is the cardinal pomf, 
I wifh to have it confidered in a general view. It is ef- 
fential both to human and divine go verriment, that the 
influence of motives mould be neceflary. * It is equally 
effential, that that r.ec^flary influence Qiould not have the 
effect: to leflen guilt in the eilimation of men. • To fulfil 
both ends, guilt k placed by the moral fenfe entirely up- 
on will and intention : a man accordingly blames himfelf 
for doing mifchief willingly and intentionally, - without 

• dijpraifc. I" ■ ' he former fenfe it express a moral fcoumctit : in 
the latter k cxpreffes oa!y the apprr.vin g any ohjed that rkdfc* 
" *r\e. I pr.*ife one man for his candour, and blame another for be- 
ing sc double dealer. Thcfe," both of thorn, imply will and intcn- 
tioa, I praife * man for being acate ; but /or being dull, I ogly 
Afpraifc him. .1 praife a woman for h«r b.MUty, but b!a.«e nut 
any for n&linefs, I only difyraife theni. Noiu ol tfrcfj p\r'.iau«;t 
imptv will or intention, 

C s 
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once cbnficTering whether he a&ed neoeffarily or not. 
Aiid *his feafiments are adopted by all the world ; they 

E renounce the fame fentence of condemnation tbathehim- 
:lf does, A man put to the torture, yields to the pain, 
and with bitter relu&ance reveals the fecret of his party ; 
another does the fame, yielding to a tempting bribe. 
The latter only is blamed as guiky of a crime, and yet 
the bribe perhaps operated as ftrongly on the latter, as 
torture did on the former. Bat the one was compelled 
againft hia will to reveal the fecrets of .his party, and 
therefore is innocent ; the other a&ed willingly, in order 
to procure a great fum of money $ and therefore is 
fuiky. # 

With refpe& to reafon, I obferve, that the argument 
I am combating, is an appeal to, a wrong tribunal : the 
moral fenfe is the only judge in this controverfy, not the 
faculty of reafon. At the fame time, I ihould have no 
fear of a fentence againft me were reafon to be the 
judge. For would not reafon dictate, that the lefs a 
man wavers about his duty ; or, in other words, the lefs 
influence vicious motives have, the more ^raife-WQ^y *£ 
is ; and the more blameable, the lefs influence virtuous 
motives have ? , 

Nor are we led by common fenfe to differ from reafon 
and the moral fenfe. A man commits murder, over* 
come by a fttdden fit of revenge which he could not refift % 
will not one be led to reflect, even at firftview,thatthe man 
did not wifh to refill ; on the contrary that he would have 
committed the murder, though he had not been under a- 
ny neceffity ? A perfon of plain underftandmg will fay, 
v What fignifies it whether the criminal could refift or not, 
when he committed the murder wittingly and willingly ? 
: A,man gives poifon privately out of revenge. Does any 
one doubt of his guilt, when he never once repented ; 
though after admmiflering the poifon It no longer was in 
his power to draw back ? A man may be guilty and 
blame-worthy, even where there is external compulfioa 
tbStt he. cannot refift. With fword in hand I run to at- 
tack an enemy : my foot flipping, I faB headlong upon 
him, and by that accident the fword is pufhed into his 
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body. The external a& was not the effe& of will, hut 
of accident ; but my intention was to commit murder, 
and I am guilty. All men acknowledge, Xhat the Deity 
as necefiarily good. Does that circumftance detract from 
his praife in common apprsbenfion ? On the contrary, 
he merits from us the htgheft praife on that very account. 
It is commonly faid, that there can be no virtue where 
there is no ftruggle. Virtue, it is true, is beft known 
from a ftntggle : a man who has never met with a tempta- 
tion, can be little confident of his virtue. But the ob- 
fervation taken in a ftri& fenfe is undoubtedly erroneous. 
A man tempted to betray his truft, wavers ; but, after 
much doubting, refufes at lafl the bribe : another hefi* 
tates not a moment, but rejects the bribe with difdain ; 
duty is obftinate, and will .not fuffer him even to delibe- 
rate. Is there no virtue in the latter I Undoubtedly ' 
more than in the former. 

Upon the whole, it appears that praife and blame reft 
ultimately upon the difpofition or frame of mind. Nor 
is it obvious, that a power to ad againft motives, could 
vary in any degree thefe moral fentrments. When a man 
commits a crime, let it be fuppofed, that he could have 
refilled the prevailing motive. Why then did he not re- 
fill, inftead of bringing upon himfelf fhame and mifery ? 
The anfwer muft be, for no other can be given, that his 
difpofition is vicious, and that he is a detectable creature* 
Further, it is not a little difficult to conceive, how a man 
can refill a prevailing, motive, without .having any thing . 
in his. mind that mould engage him to refill it. But let- 
ting thatpafs, I make the following fuppofition. A man 
is tempted by avarice to accept a bribe ; if he refill upon 
the principle of duty, he is led by the prevailing motive ; 
if he refill without having any reafon or motive for re- 
filling, I cannot difcover any merit in fuch refiftance ; it 
ieems to refohe into a matter of chance % or~accident, whe- 
ther he refill or do not refift. Where can the merit lie 
of refilling a vicious motive, when refiftance happens by 
mere chance ? and where the demerit of refilling a virtuous 
motive, when it is owing to the fame chance ? If a man, 
a&uated by 09 principle good or bad, and having no end 
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or purpofe id view, ftiould kill his neighbour, I fee .pot 
that he would be more accountable, than if he bad acted 
inhis'fieep, or were mad. 

Human jniniihments are perfectly confident with the 
neceffary influence of motives, without ftippofing a? power 
to withftand them. If it be urged, That a man ought 
not to be ptmifhed for committing a crime when he could 
not refill 5 the anfwer is, That as he committed the 
crime intentionally, and with his eyes open, he is guilty 
in his own opinion, and in the opinion of all -mea ; and 
he juftly fuffers punifhment, to prevent him or others . 
from doing the like in time to come. The dread of pun- 
ifhment is a weight in the fcale on the fide of virtue, to 
counterbalance vicious motives. 

The final caufe of this branch of our nature is admira- 
Fable. If the neceffary influence of motives had the ef- 
fect either to leflea the merit of a virtuous action, or the 
demerit of a crime, morality would be totally unhinged* 
The moil virtuous action would of all be the leaft jworthy 
cf praife ; and the mofl vicious be of all the leaft worthy 
of blame. Nor would the evil flop there : inftead of 
vcurbing inordinate paffions, we mould b£ encouraged to 
indulge them, as an excellent excufe for doing wrong; 
Thus, the moral fentiments of approbation and difappro* 
•bation, of praife and blame, are found perfectly confid- 
ent with the laws above mentioned that govern human 
actions, without having recaurfe to an imaginary power 
of acting againil motives. 

The only plaufible objection I have met with agaiitft 
the foregoing theory, is the remorfe a man feek for a 
crime he fuddenly commits, and as fuddenly repents of. 
During a fit of bitter remorfe for having flam my favou- 
rite fervant in a violent paffion, without jufl provocation, 
I accufe myfelf for having given way to paffion j and ac- 
knowledge that I could and ought to have reilrained it. 
Here we find remorfe founded on a fyflem directly oppo- 
site to that above laid down $ a fyflem that acknowledges 
no neceffary connection between an action and the motW 
\hat produced it, but, on<the contrary, fuppofea that it 
.is in a man's power to refift his paiucm^ and that, he 
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ought to refill it. , What ihall be faid Upon this poh* ? 
Can a man be a neceflary agent, when he is confcious of 
the contrary, and is fenfible that he can -a& in contradic- 
tion to motives ? This- objection is ftrong in appearance ; 
add would be invincible, were we not happily relieved of 
it by a doctrine laid down in Elements of Critictfm (a) - 
concerning the irregular influence of pafton on oar opi- 
nions and fentimenta. Upon . examination it will be 
found, that the preient cafe may be added to the many 
examples there given of this irregular influence.' In a 
peevifh fit; I take exception at forae flight word or gef- 
ture of my friend, which I interpret aa if he doubted of 
my veracity. I am inftantly in a flame : in vain he pro- 
teftsthat he had so meaning, for impatience will not buf- 
fer me to liften. I bid him draw, which he does with 
reluctance ; and before he k well prepared, I give him a 
mortal wound. Bitter remorfe and anguiih tucceed in- 
ftantly to rage. " What have I done ? why did I not 
** abftain I I was not mad, and yet I. have murdered my 
" innocent friend ; there is the hand that did the horrid 
,•* deed; why did not. I rather turn it againil my own 
** heart £*' Here every impreffion of neceffity vanishes -j 
my mind tells me that I was abfohitely free, and that I 
ought to have fmo&ered my panion. • I put an oppcfite 
cafe. A- brutal fellow treats me with great indignity, 
and proceeds even to a blow. My panion rifes; beyond 
the poflibility of reftraint. I can' fcarce forbear ,fo long 4* 
to bid him draw ; and that, moment I ftab him to the 
heart. I am forry for having been engaged with a ru£* 
fian, but have no contrition nor remorfe. In this . cafe 
my fentiments are very «duTerea* from what they are in the 
other. I never once dream that I could have refined the 
impulfe of paffion ; on the ' contrary, my thoughts and 
word? are, " That fleih and blood could not bear the y£» 
** front ; and that I inuft have been branded for a coward, 
" had I not doncfwhat I did*" In- reality, bothtb*! ac* 
tions were equally neceffary. Whence then opinions and 
fentitnentft fo oppofite to each other I The irregular jn£ 
Aoence of paffion on our opinio®* and fentimeat 3,'wiIUolvQ 
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the queftion. All violent paflions aire prone to their own 
gratification. A man affiec\ed with deep remorfe abhors 
himfelf, and is odious in his own eyes ; and it gratifies 
the paifion, to indulge the thought that his guilt is be* 
yond the pofiibilky of excu/e. In the "firft cafe accord- 
ingly, remorfe forces upon me a conviction that I might 
have retrained my paifion, and ought to have retrained 
it, I witt not give way to any excufe ; becaufe in a fit ef 
remorfe it gives me pain to be excufed. • In the other 
cafe, there being no remorfe, there is no difguife ; and 
things appear in their true light* To illustrate this rea- 
soning, I obferve, that pafuon warps my judgment of 
the actions of others, as well as of my own. Many e*» 
amples are given in the chapter above quoted : join to 
thefe the following. My fervant aiming at a partridge, 
happens to moot a favourite fpaniel crofnng the way un- 
feeii. Inflamed with anger, I ftorm at his ramnefs, pro* 
nounce him guilty, and will Men to no excuie. When 
Eiy paifion is fpent, I become fenfible that it was merely 
accidental, and that the man is abfolutely innocent. The 
Burfe overlays my only child, die long-expected heir to a 
great eftate. It is with difficulty that I retrain from put* 
ting her to ; death 5 •* The wretch has murdered my in? 

* rant, and deferves to be torn to pieces.** When my 
paflion fubfkks, L fee the matter in a very different light. 
The poor woman is ineonfolabte, and can fcarce beUev* 
that me is innocent : (he Bitterly reproaches herfelf for 
want of care and concern. But, upon cool reflection* 
both file and I are fenfibk, that no perfon m found fleep 
has any feif-command ; and that we cannot be anfwerabJe 
for any action of which we are not confcious. Thus* 
upon, the whole, we find, that any impreffion we may 
©ccafionafly have of being able io ac\ in contradiction to* 
motives, is the refuk of paffion, not of found judgment. 

• The reader wiH obferve, that this fection is copied 
from E flays on Morality and Natural' Religion. The 
ground-work is the fame t the alterations are only in the 
luperftru&ure j and the fubje& is* abridged in order to- 
adapt it to ks preient place. Part of the abridgment 
ipfcs publilhtyLin the feeand edition of the Piiacipks of 
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Equity. But as law-book* have little currency, the pub* 
lifting the whole inoneeflay, will not, I ho£e, be thought 
improper. - 

APPENDIX. 
Upon Chance and Contingency. 

I>old it to be aa intuitive proposition, That the Dei- 
ty it the. primary caufe of all things ; that with confum- 
znate wi£dom he formed the great plan of government, 
which he carries on. by laws fuited to the different natures 
of animate and inanimate beings ; and that thefe laws 
produce a regular chain of caufes and effects in the mo* 
ral as well as the material world, admitting no events but 
what are comprehended in the original plan (a). Hence it 
clearly follows, that chance is excluded out of this world, 
that nothing can happen by/accident, and that no event is 
arbitrary or contingent. This is the do&rine of the 
effay quoted; and, in my apprehenfion, well founded. 
But I mull fubfcribe to what follows, viz. "-That we 
" have an knprefiion of chance and contingency, which 
" Cotvfequently muft be deiufive." I would not willingly 
admit any dehifion in the nature of man, where it is not 
made, evident beyond contradiction ; and I now fee clear*. 
ly,-that the impreflion we have of chance and contingency, 
i» not delufive, but perfectly confiftent with the eftabliihed 
plan. 

The explanation of chance and contingency in the faid 
eflay, {hall be given in the author's own words, as a pros- 
per text to reafon upon. " In our ordinary train of 
" thinking, it is certain that all events appear not to us 
** as neceuary. A multitude of events feem to be under 
*' our power to caufe or to prevent % and we readily make 
M a diftin&ion betwixt events that are necefary, i. /. that 
" muft be ; and events that are contingent, u e. that may 
" be, or may not be. This diftinotion is void of truth : 
" for all things that fall out either in the material or mo- 
" ral world, are, as we have feen, alike neceffary, and 
" alike the refult of fixed laws. Yet, whatever convio 
.'* tie© a phitofopher may have of this, the_diftindtion be- 

(«) SteEffays on Morality and Natural Religion, Fsrt 1 Effay 3 . 
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u twixt things neceflary and things contingent, pefiefies 
** his common train of thought, as much as it pofTeffe* 
** the moft illiterate. We a& univerfally upon that^dif- 
u tinction : nay it is in truth the caufe of fdl the labour, 
*' care* and induftry* of mankind, I illufbate this doc- 
'* trine by an. example. Conftant experience has taught 
'* us, that death is a neceflary event* The human frame 
** is not made to laft for ever in its prefent condition ; and 
** no man thinka of more than a temporary exiftence UJ>- 
*'* on this globe. But the particular time of our death 
** appears a contingent event. - However certain it be 1 , 
*' that the time and manner of the death of each kdivi- 
** dual is determined by a train of preceding' caufes\ and 
** is no lefs fixed than the hour of the ftm*s riling or fee- 
€c ting ; yet no perfon is affected by this doctrine. In 
' r the care of prolonging' life, we are directed by the fop- 
** pofed contingency of the time of death, which, to a 
** certain term of years, we confider as depending in a 
** great meafure on ourfelves, by caution againft acci- 
'** dents, due ufe of food, exercife, &c. Thefe mean* are 

* profecuted with the fame diligence as if there were in 

* fact no neceflary train^of caufes to fix the period of 
u ltf«. In mort, whoever attends to hi» own practical 
•* ideas, whoever reflects" upon the meaning of the fot- 

** lowing words which occur m aft languages, of things 
** pojj&k) oontingm^ thai are in eurpo*»er /» saufo or pre- 
il vent ; whoever, I fay, reflects upon thefe words, wilt 
" clearly fee, that they fuggeft certain perceptions or 

* notions repugnant to the ' doctrine above eftablifhed of 
*** univerfal necefiity." 

In order to. fhew that there is no repugnance, I begin 
with defining chanc* and contingency. The former is ap- 
plied to events ttet have happened; the latter to future 
events* When w« fey a thing has happened by chanst , we 
do not mean \$&t^*chanc'e was the caufe ; for no perfon 
«ver thought tkat «s,4«»#<? is a thing that can a€r, and by 
acting produce events ': we only mean-, that we are igno- 
rant c£ the caufe, add that, for aught / vm fee, it might 
have happened or not happened, or Have Ra^peded dife- 
icntly. Aiming at a bird, I fhoot iy cJwk? S fev^Gfrite 
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fpaniel : the isenmg is not that chance killed thd dog, 
•but that as to mc the dog's depth was aecideutaL With 
refpecl to contingency, future events that are variable, 
and the caufe unknown, are faid to be contingent ; changes 
of the weather, for example* whether it will be froii or 
thaw to-morrow, whether fair or foul* In a wordy chance 

' and contingency applied to events, mean not that fuck 
events happen without any caufe, but only that we are 
ignorant* jof the caufe*. 

It appears to ine clean that there is no fuch thing in 
human nature as a fesfe of contingency ; or, ia other words* 
a fenfe that any thing happens without a caufe: fuch a 
fenfe would be grofsly deluuve. True it is indeed* that 
•oar fenfe of a caufe is but cloudy and indiftinft with ref- 
pe& to certain event9. -Events that happen regularly, 
fuch as. fummer and winter,, jrifing and fetting of the fun, 
give us a diftin& inipreifion of a caufe'.. The impreffion 
isjefs diftinft with refpeft to .events lefs regular, fuch as 
alterations of t»he weather : and extreflpely in diftinfl with 
refpe& to events that feldom happen, and that happen 
without any known caufe. But with refpeft to no even£ 
whatever does our fenfe of a Caufe Vanifh altogether, and 

* give place to a pofitive' fenfe of contingency, that is, a 
fenfe of things happening without a caufe. 

Chance and contingency thus explained, fuggeft not 
any perception or notion repugnant to the do&rine of 
univerfal necefiity ; for my ignorance of a caufe, does not, 
even in n\y own appreherifion, exclude a caufe, DefcencC 
ing to particulars, I tike (he. example mentioned in tl e 
text, viz. the uncertainty of the time of my, death, 
Knowing tjiat my life depends in fome meafure on my- 
felf, I ufe all means to preferve it, J by proper food, exer- 
cife, and care to- prevent accidents. ' Nor is there any de- 
lufion here. I am moved to ufe thefe means by the defire 
I have to live : thefe means accordingly prove eifedlual 
to carry on my" preterit eiiftence to the appointed period; 
arid in that view are fo many lin£s in the great chain oJF 
caufe3 and efFedls. A burning coal falling from the grate 
npoii the Hoof, wakes me from a found fleep. I ftart uj* 
to extinguifti the fire. * The motive is irrefijlabje ; no^r 
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have I reafon to reGft, were it in my power ; for I-confi- 
der the extinction of the fire by my hand to be one of 
the means chofenby Providence for .prolonging my life to 
its deftined period* 

- Were there a chain of caofes and effe&s eftablimed en- 
tirely independent of me, and were my life in no meafurr 
under my own power* it would indeed be fruitlefs for me * 
to act ; and the abfurdity of knowingly acting in vain* 
would be a prevailing motive for remaining at reft* Upon 
that fuppofition, the ign&vla ratio of Chryiippus might 
take place 5 cut fi pareamus, nihil omnino agamus t* vita § m 
But I act neceffarily when influenced by motives ; and I 
have no reafon to forbear, confidering that my actions* by 
producing their intended effects* contribute to carry on 
ithe universal chain. 

PART II. 
Progress of Morality; 

HAVING unfolded the principles of morality, the 
next ftep is to trace out its gradual progrefs from its in* 
fancy among fa vages, to its maturity among poliihed na- 
tions. The hiftory of opinions concerning the founda- 
tion of morality* falls not within my plan ; and I am glad 
to be relieved from an article that is executed in perfection 
by more able hands (a). 

An animal is brought forth with every one of its- ex 
ternal members ; ' and completes its growth, not b^ pro- 
duction of any new member, but by addition of matter to 
, thofe originally formed. The fame holds with refpect to 
internal members; the fenfes, for example, inftincts* 
powers and faculties* principles and propenfities : thefe 
are coeval with the individual, and are gradually unfold- 
ed, fome early, fome late. The exernal fenfes, being 
neceffary for felf-prefervatiun, foon arrive at maturity. 
Some internal fenfes, of order for inftance, of propriety, 
of dignity* being of no ufe during infancy* are not only 
flow in their progrefs towards maturity, but require much 
culture. Among favages they are fcaree perceptible. 
. § «« The indolent principle; which if wc were to (oIIqw, WC 
JbouM do rowing ih life." 

i*) Dr Cudwwth «nd Dr Smith, 
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The moral fenfe, in its prbgrefs, differs from tnofe laft 
mentioned : it is frequently discovered, even in child- 
hood. It is however -{low of growth, and feldom arrive* 
at perfection without culture and experience. 

The moral fenfe not only ripens gradually with the 
other internal fenfe* mentioned, but from them acquires 
force and additional authority : a favage makes no diffi- 
culty to kill an enemy in cold blood $ bloody fcenes-are 
familiar to him, and his moral fenfe is not fufficiently vi- 
gorous to give him compunction. The action appears in 
a different light to a perfbn who has more delicacy of feel-* 
ing ; and accordingly the moral fenfe has much more au- 
thority overthofe who have received a refined education, 
than over favages. 

It is pleafant to trace the progrefs of morality in mem- 
bers of a polifhed nation. Objects of external fenfe make 
the firft impreffions ; and from them are derived a ftock of 
.fimple ideas. Affection, accompanying ideas, is firft di- 
ricted to particular obje&s, fuch as my brother, my wife, 
my friend. The mind opening by degrees, takes iu com- 
plex objects, fuch as my country, my religion, the go- 
vernment under which I Hve ; and thefe alio become ob- 
jects of affection. Our connections multiply, and the 
moral fenfe gaining ftrength as the mind opens, regulates 
our duty to each of them. Objects of hatred multiply, 
as well as objects of affection, and give full fcope to dif- 
focial pamons, the moll formidable antagonifts that mo* 
rality has to encounter. But nature hath provided a re- 
medy': the perfon who indulges malice or revenge, is 
commonly the greateft fufferer by the indulgence : men 
become wife by experience, and have more peace and 
fatisfactioa in foffering kindly affection : ftormy pafiions 
<are fubdued, or brought under rigid difcipline ; and be- 
nevolence triumphs over feififhnefs. We refine upon the 
pieafure of fociety : we learn to. fubmit our ©pinions I 
we affect to give preference to others, and readily fall in 
% with whatever fweetens focial intercourfe ; we" carefully 
avoid caufes of difcord ; and overlooking triflin g offences, 
we are fatisSed with moderate reparation, even for groft 
injuries* . 
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A nation from its original favage date, grows to ma- 
turity like the individuals above defcribed, and the pro- 
grefo of morality is the fame in both. The favage ftate 
is the infancy of a nation, during which the moral fenie 
is feeble, yielding to cuftom, to, imitation, to pafiion. 
• But a nation, like a member of a polifhed fociety, ripens 
gradually, aitd acquires a tafte in the fine arts, with a- 
ctitenefs of fenfe in matter of right and wrong. Hatred 
and revenge, the great obstacles to moral duty* raged 
without controul, while the privilege of avenging wrongs 
was permitted to individuals (*). But4tatrdd and re- 
venge yielded gradually to the pleafurcs o£ focietyi • and 
to the growing authority of the moral fenfe ; and bene- 
volent affections prevailed over diflbcial paffions. In that 
comfortable period, we hear no more of cruelty as a-na- 
tional character : on the contrary, the averfion we have 
to an enemy, is even in war exercifed with moderation. 
Nor do the ftormy pafiions ever again revive ; for after a 
nation begins *to decline from its meridian height, the 
paffions that prevail are not of the violent kind, but fel- 
fifh, timorous and deceitful. v 

Morality however has not to this day arrived to fuch 
maturity as to operate between nations with equal ilea- 
dinefs and vigour as between individuals. Ought this 
to be regretted as an imperfe&ion in our nature ? I think 
not : had we the fame compunction of heart „for injur- 
ing a nation as for injuring an individual, and were in- 
juftice equally blamea'ble as to both, war would ceafe, and 
a golden age enfue ; than which a greater misfortune 
could not befal the human race (b)> 

In the progrefs from maturity to a declining ftate, a 
nation differs widely from an individual. Old age puis 
an end to the latter : there are many caufes that weaken 
the former ; but old age is ndfee of them, if it be not in a 
metaphorical fenfe. Riches, felfiflraefs, and luxury, are 
the difeafes that weaken profperous nations : thefe dif- 
'<&fes, following each other in a train, corrupt' the hearty 
-dethrone the moral fenfe, and make an anarchy ia the 

-fa) See Hiflorical Law Tra^i, Trail. L 
(bj Bock I, Sketch %, • v ■ • 
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foul : men ftick at no expence to purchafe pleafure ; and 
they ftick at no vice to fupjJly that expence. 

Such are the outlines of morality in its progress from 
birth to burial ; and thofe outline's I propofe to fill up 
with' an induction of particulars, * LooJpng back to the 
commencement of civil fociety, when no wants were 
known but'thofe of nature, and when fuch wants were 
amply provided for," we find individuals of the fame tribe 
living innocently and cordially together : they had no ir- 
regular appetites, nor any ground of flrife. In that ftate, 
moral principles joined their influence with that of na- 
tional affe&ion, to fecure individuals from harm. Sa- 
vages accordingly, who have plenty of food, and are fim- 
ple in habitation and cloathing, feldom trangrt^? the 
rules of morality within their own tribe. Diodorus Si'-' 
cuius, who compofed his hiildry recently after Caefar's 
expedition into Britain, fays, that the inhabitants dwelt in 
mean* Cottages covered with reeds or fticks ; that they 
were of much fincerity and integrity ; contented with 
plain and- homely fare ; and were itrangers to the excef9 
and luxury of rich men. In Friezland, in Holland, and 
in other maritime provinces of the Netherlands, locks and 
keys were unknown, till the inhabitants became rich by 
commerce"; they contented themfelves with bare necef* 
faries, which every one had in plenty. The Laplanders 
have no notion of theft. When they make an excurnon 
into Norway, which is performed in the fummer months, 
they leave tjieir huts open, without liar that any thing 
will be purloined. ** Formerly, they were entirely upright 
in their only commerce, that of bartering the (kins of 
wild beafts for tobacco, brandy, and coarfe doth. But 
being often chested by ftrangers, they begin to be more 
cunning. Crantfc, describing the inhabitants of Iceland 
before they were corrupted by Commerce with ftrangers, 
• fa) g, that they lived under the Guae roof with their 
cattle $ that every thing was Common among them ex- 
cept their wrVes ajid^mldren ; and that they were fimple 
in their marniei 4 s,*having no appetite but fdr what nature 
requires. In the reign of Edwin, King of Northumber- 
land, a child, aa hifUtfians- report^* might have- travelled 
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-with a purfe of gold, without hazard of robbery : in our 
days of luxury, want is fo intolerable, that even fear of 
death is not fufficient to deter us. All travellers agree, 
that the native Canadians are perfe&ry difinterefted, ab- 
horring deceit and lying* The Califomians are fond of 
iron and (harp inftruments, and yet are fo ftr.ftly honeft, 
that carpenter-tools left open during night, were (afe* 
The favages of North America had no locks for their 
goods : they probably have learned from Europeans to 
be more circumfpeft. Procopius bears teftimony (a J, 
that the Sclavi, like the Huns, were innocent people, 
free of all malice. Plan Carpin, the pope's ambaiTador 
to the Cham of Tartary, ann. 1246, fays, that the Tar- 
tars are not addi&ed to thieving, and that they leave their 
good* open without a lock. Nicholas Damafcenus re- 
ports the fame of the Celiac. The original inhabitants 
of the ifland Borneo, expelled by the Mahometans from 
the fea coaft to the centre of the country, are honeft, in- 
duftrious, and kindly to each other : they have fome no- 
tion of property, but not fuch as to render them cove- 
tous. Pagans in Siberia are numerous; and, though 
groisly ignorant, efpccially in matters of religion, they are 
a good moral people. It is rare to hear among them of 
perjory, thieving, fraud or drimkennefs ; if ;wc except 
thofe who live among the Ruflian Cbriflians, with whofe 
vices they are taioted. StraUenberg (b) bea* s teftimony 
to their honefty. Having employed a number of them 
in a long navigation, he flept in the fame boat with mm 
whofe names he knew nut, whofe language he under* 
flood sot, and yet loll not a pafticle of his baggage. 
Being obliged to remain a fortnight among the Ofttacs, 
upon the river Oby, his baggage lay open in a hut inha- 
bited by a large family, and yet nothing was purloined. 
The following incident, which he alfo mentions, is remark- 
able : A Ruflian of Tobotfki, in the courfc of a lo/ig 
journey, lodged one night in an Oftiac's hut, and the 
next day on the road miffed his purfe with a hundred ru- 
bles. His landlord's fun, hunting at fome diftance from 

(a) Hi ft or ia Gothica, lib. 3. 
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the hut, found the purfe, but left it there. By -his fa- 
ther's order, he covered it with branches, to fecure it in 
cafe aa owner mould be found. After three months, 
the Ruffian returning, lodged with the fame OKliac ; and 
mentioning occafionally the lofs of <his purfe, the Ofliac, 
who at firil did not recollect his face, cried out with joy, 
>w , Art thou the man who loft that purfe ? my fon ihall 
*< go and ftiew thee where it lies, tnut thou mayeft take 
"it up with thine own hand." The Hottentots (a) 
have not the lead notion of theft : though immoderately 
fond of tobacco and brandy, they are employed by the 
Dutch for tending warehouses full of thefe commodities. 
Here is an, inftance of probity above temptation, even 
among favages in the firft llage of focial life. Some in- 
dividuals are more- liberally endued than others with vir- 
tuous principles : may it not be thought, that in.that 
refpecY nature has been more kind to the Hottentots than 
to many other tribes ? Spaniards, fettled on the fea coaft 
of Chili, carry on a commerce with neighbouring favages, 
for bridles, fpurs, knives, and other manufactures of iron ; 
|&d in return receive. Q£e n j horfes, and even children for 
flaves. A Spaniard carries his goods there | and alter 
obtaining liberty to difpofe of them, he tnvves abott, and 
delivers his goods, without the lead referve, to every one 
Who bargains with him. When all is fold, he intimates 
hia departure ; and every purchafer hurries with his 
goods to him ; and it is not known that any one Indian 
ever broke li s engagement. They give him a guard to 
carry him fafe out of th$ir territory, with all the flaves,, 
horfes, and cattle, he has purchafed. The favages of 
'Brazil are faithful to their promifes, and to the treaties 
they make with the Portuguefe. Upon fome occafions, 
they may he accufed of error and wrong judgment, but 
never of injuftice nor ol duplicity. - 
' While the earth was thinly peopled, plenty of food, 
procured by hunting and fifhing, prompted population ;' 
but as population lefibns the flock of animal food, a fa- 
*age nation, encreaung in numbers,- mult fp.read wide* 

(a\ Kolbeo, 
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and wider for more game. Thus tribes, at firft widely 
fcparate from each' other, approach gradually till they be- 
come neighbours. Hence a new fcene with refpec't. to 
morality. Differences about their hunting fields, about 
their game, about' p*erfonal injuries, multiply between 
neighbours ; and every quarrel is blown into a flame,, by 
the averfion men naturally have to ftrangers. Anger, 
hatred, and revenge, find now vent, which formerly lay 
latent without an object ; diffocial paflions prevail _widi-^ 
out controul, becaufe among favages morality is no match 
for them ; and cruelty becomes predominant in the human 
race. Ancient hiftory accordingly is full of enormous 
cruelties ;• witnefs the incurfions of the northern barba- 
rians into the Roman empire ; and witnefs the meurfions 
of Genhizcan and Tamerlane into the fertile countries of 
Afia, fpreading deftruction with fire and fword, and fpar- 
ing neither man, woman, nor infant. 

Malevolent paflions daily exercifed againft perfons of a 
different tribe, acquiring ftrength by exercife, came to be 
vented againft perfons even of the fame tribe ; and the 
privilege long, enjoyed by individuals, of avenging the 
wrongs done to them, bellowed irrefiftible force upon 
fuch paflions (a). The hiftory of ancient Greece pre- 
sents nothing to the reader* but ufrrpations, affaflmations, 
<and other horrid crimes. The names of ma*y famous 
for wickednefs-, are ft ill preferved \ Atreus, for example, 
Eteocles, Alcmeon, Phedra, Clytemneftra. The ftory 
of Pelops and his defcendant c , is a chain of criminal hor- 
rors : din-' rig that period, parricide and inceft were ordi- 
nary incidents. Euripides represents, Medea vowing re*. 
vengc againft her hufband Jafon, and laying a plot to 
poifon him. Of that infarfious plot the chorus exprefs 
their approbation, juftifying every woman who, in like 
circumilance8, acls the fame part. 

* The frequent incurfions of northern barbarians into the 
Roman Empire, fpreading dcfolation and ruin through the 
whole. The Romans, from' the higheft polifh degenerat- 
ing into favages, affixmed by degrees the cruel and blood J- 

(a) See Hiftorical L*w Traits, tricl X. 
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manners of their conquerors; and the conquerors and 
conquered, blended into one maf*, equalled the grofleit 
barbarians of antient times in ignorance and brutality. 
Clovis, King of the Franks, even after his converfion to 
Chriftiamty, affaffinated without remorfe his neareft kini- 
man. The children of Clodomir, ann. 53P, were afTafli- 
nated by their two uncles. In the thirteenth century, 
Ezzelino de Aromano obtained the fovereignty of Padua, 
by mafiacrjng i2;ooo of his fellow-citizens. Galeaa 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, was aflaffinated ann. 1476 in the 
cathedral church of Milan, after the aflaffins had put up 
their sprayers for cdarage to perpetrate the deed. It is 
a ftill ftronger proof how low morality was in thofe days, 
that the Pope himfelf, Sextus, IV. attempted to aflaffinate 
the two brothers, Laurent and Julien de Medicis ; chufing 
the elevation of the hoft as a proper time, when the peo- 
ple would be bufy about their devotions. Nay moTe, that 
very Pope, with unparalleled impudence, excommunicated 
the Florentines foi* doing juftice upon the intended aflaf* 
fins. The mod facred oaths were in vain employed as a 
fecurity againft that hprrid crime. Childebert II. King 
&f the Franks, enticed Magnovald to hw court, by a for 
kmn oath that he fhould receive no harm ; and yel made 
no difficulty to aflaffinate him during the gaiety of a ban* 
quet. But thefe iflftances, however horrid, make no fi- 
gure compared with the maffacre of St. Bartholomew, 
where many thoufands were inhumanly and treacherously 
butchered. Even fo late as the fourteenth and. fifteenth 
centuries, aflaffiaation was not held in every cafe to he 
criminal. Many folicitous applications were made to ge- 
neral councils of Chriftian clergy, to declare it criminal 
» every cafe ; but without fuccefs. Ferdinand King of 
Aragon and Navarre, after repeated aifalfinations and acls 
of perfidy, obtained the appellation of Great : fo little 
authority had the moral fenfc during thofe dark ages. 

But itjs fcarce neccfTary to mention particular inftancea 
^f the overbearing power of malevolent paflions during fuch 
'ges. An opinion, formerly universal, that the innocent 
niay be juftly involved in the fame puuimment with the 
guilty, is of itfelf irrefragable evidence, that morality, once 
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had very little influence when oppofed by revenge. There 
is no moral principle more evident, fhan that punifliment 
cannot he inflicted with juftiee but tipon the guilty ; and 
yet in Greece, the involving of the innocent with the 
guilty in the fame punifhment, was authorifed even by po- 
sitive law. By an Athenian law, a man committing fa- 
crilegc, or betraying his country, was banifhed with all his 
children (a). And when a tyrant was put to death his 
Children fuffered the fame fate (£). The pupiihment of 
treafon in Macedon, was extended againft the 'cYiminaPs 
relations (r). Hanno, a citizen of Carthage, formed a 
plot to enflavc his country, by poiToning the whole fenat* 
at a banquet. He wa* tortured to death , and his chil- 
dren, with all his relations, were cut off without mercy, . 
though they had no acceflion to his guilt. Among the 
Japannefe, a people remarkably ferocious, it is the practice 
to involve children and relations in the punifliment of ca- 
pital crimes. Even Cicero, the chief man for learning ia 
the moft enlightened period of the Roman republic, and a 
celebrated moralift, approves that practice : " Nee vera 
" m« fugit, quam fit acerbnm parentum fcelera fiiiorum> 
m pcenislui: fed hoc prsecjare legibus coroparatum eft, 
" ut caritas liberorum amiciores parentes reipublicae red- 
€# deretf (d)" In Britain, every one knows, that mur- 
der was retaliated, not only againft the criminal an*d his 
relations, bur againft his whole clan ; a practice fo com- 
mon as to be drftinguifhed by a peculiar name, that of 
deadly feud. As late as the days of King Ednftind, a law 
was made in England, prohibiting deadly feud, except 
between the relations of the perfon murdered and the 
murderer himielf. 

I embrace the prefent opportunity to honour the Jews, 
by obferving, that they were the firft people we read of, 

{aj Meurfeiu de legibus Atticis, lib. a. cap., ft. (b) Eod.. 

lib. 2, cap. 15. f e J Qutntus Curtius, lib. 6. cap. XI. ' 

f " I am fenfibie of tftt hardship of ptmiftiing the child fcr 
* the crime of the parent : this, however, is a wife ena&ment «f 
" our lawf; for hereby the parent i» .bound to the' intereft of the 
*>* Hate by the ftrongefl of all ties, the affc&iop to \ds offspring." 
fd) Ep. 1*. ad BrutUm. 
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who had corrcA notions of morality with refpeft to the 
prefent point. The following law is exprefs : " The fa? 
" thers (hall not be put to death for the children, neither 
" (hall the children be put to death for the fathers,: every 
«* man (hall be put to death for his own fin (a)." Ama- 
ziah, King of Judah,' gave ftrict obedience to that law, 
in avenging his father'sdeath : "And it came topafs as fooo. 
*' as the kingdom was confirmed in his hand, that he flew 
" his fervants which had flam the king his father. But 
" the children of the murderers he flew not ; according 
" to that which is written in the book of the law of Mc- 
« fes {*)•" There is an elegant paffageln Ezekiel tp 
tbe fame purpofe (e }: «« What mean ye, that ye ufe |thid 
«• proverb concerning the land of Ifracl, faying, The &- 
«* thers have eaten four grapes, and the childrens teetty 
«« are fet dn edge ? As I live, faith the Lord God, ye 
«« (hall not haVe occafion any more to ufe this proverb 
" in IfifaeL The foul that finneth, it (hall die: the fop, 
«• (hall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither (hall 
" the father bear the iniquity of the fon ; the rjghteouf- 
«* nefs of the righteous (hall be upon him, and the wicl*- 
" ednefs of the wicked mail be upon him/' Among the 
Jews however, as among other nations, there are inftan- 
ces without number, of involving innocent children and re- 
lations in the fame punifliments with tbe guilty. Such 
power has revenge, as to trample upon evpicience, and 
upon the moft exprefs laws, Inftigated with rage for 
NabaTs ingratitude, King David made a vow to God, not 
to leave alive of all who pertained to Nabal any tfcat pit- 
feth againft tbe wall. And it was not any compunction of 
conscience that diverted him from his cruel purpofe, but 
Nabal's beautiful wife, who pacified him (4). But fuch 
contradiction between principle and practice, is not pect> 
liar to the Jews. We find examples of it in the laws of 
the Roman empire. The true principle of puniflunent 
is laid down in an edict of the Emperors Arcadius and 

Honorius (e). " Sancimus, ibi.effe pcenans ubi et 

* , # 

{a) Deuteronomy- iliv. 16. (t) % Kings, chap. 14. 

ftj Chap. 18. jd) 1 $aaiu«l> chap, aj. ft) 1. %%. Cod. Dc ppeok 
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" noxia eft. Propinquos, notos« familiares, 'procul a 
' u calumniafubmovemus, quDSrcosfcekfisfocietas noofacit. 
** Nee enira adfinitas vel amicitia nefarium crimen ad- 
" mittunt. Peceata igitur fuos teneant au&orea : nee 
** ulterlus progrediator metus quam reperiatur delictum. 
" Hoc fingulis quibufque judicibus intimetur.f " Thefe 
very Emperors, with refpe£t to treafon,- which touched 
them nearer than other crimes, tfltk a very different Ian* 
guage. After obferving, that will and purpofe alone 
wittioiit an overt aft, is treafon, fubje&ing the criminal 
to capital punifhment, and to forfeiture of all that belongs 
to him, they proceed in the following words {«). «' FHii 
a vcro ejus, quibus vitam Imperatoria fpccialiter lenitat* 
,c concedimus, (paterno enim -deberent perire fupplicio, In 
€t quibus paterni, hoc eft, hereditarii crimtriis exempla 
" metuuotur), a materna, vel avita, omnium etiawi proxi- 
*' morum hereditate ac iiicceflione,' habeantur alie^i; 
"teftamentis extraneorum nihil capiant :• fint perpetuo 
*< egenteB et pauperes, infamia eos paterna femper com;,. 
*' tetur, ad nulloa profue honores, ad nulla facramenta per> 
*' veniaat : fint poftremo tales, ut his, perpetua egeltate 
*'. fordentibus, fit e.t mors folktlum et vita fupplicium.^* 

f " We ordain, fhat the pUmfhment of the crime fhall extend to 
** the criminal alone. We hold his relations, his friends, and his ac- 



(a\ 1. $.' Cod., ad leg." J»i. majeft. ^ 

\" By a fpecial extension of ofir imperial clemency, we il!tfw 
** the fons of the criminal to live, although, in ftriA juftice, being 
*' tainted with hereditary guilt, they ought to fiiffer the punifti- 
" ment of their father. But it i» our will, that they fhall be inca- 
** pable of all inheritance,* cither from the mother, the grandfather, 
'* or any of ;t£eir kindred ; that they fhall be deprived of the 
*• power of inheriting by the teftament of a Granger ; that they 
*' fhall be abandoned to the extreme of poverty and perpetual icdi- 
** gence ; that the;iiifah>/ of their * father fhall ever attend them, 
*' incapable ©f honours, and excluded from the participation of re- 
" ligioMs iites; that fuch.in fine, fhall be the nrifery of their con* 
«*« dkion, that life fhall be a punifiunem, and death a comfort. 
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Humaji nature is not fo perverfe, as without veil or 
difguife to punifh a perfon acknowledged to be innocent* 
An irregular bias of imagination, which extends the qua* 
lities of the principal to its acceffaries, paves the way to 
that unjuft practice (*). That Lias, ftrengthened by 
indignation againll an atrocious criminal, leads the mind 
haftily to conclude, that all his connections are partakers 
of his guilt. In an enlightened age, the clearnefs -of mo- 
ral principles fetters the imagination from confounding 
the innocent wfch the guilty. There remain traces how- 
ever of that bias, though not earned fo far as murder. 
The fentencc pronounced again ft Ravilliac for aiTafiuiaiing 
Henry IV. of France, ordains, " That his houfe be eraz- 
" ed to the ground, and that no other building be ever 
" erected upon that fpot." Was not this in imagination 
puniihing a houfe, for the proprietor's crime ? N 

Murder and aflaffination are not only deftructive in 
themfelves, but, if poffible, ft ill more defttuctive in their 
confequences. The practice of fhedding. blood unjuftly, 
and ©ft en wantonly, blunts conscience, and paves the 
way to every crime. This observation is verified in the 
ancient Greeks: their cruel and fanguinary character, 
rendered them little regardful of the ftrict rules of juf- 
tice. Right was held to depend on power, among men 
as among wild beads : it was conceived to be the will of 
the gqjjs, that fuperior force fhould be a lawful title to 
dominion ; u for what right can the weak have to what 
" they cannot defend ?" Were that maxim to obtain, a 
weak man would have no right to liberty nor to life. 
Thatiropiou8 doctrine was avowed by the Athenians, and 
pbbliclyafferted by their ambafTadors in a conference with 
the MeKans, reported by Thucydides (£). Many per- 
fons act as if force and right were the fame ; but a bare- 
faced profeffion of fuch a doctrine, is uncommon, tin 
the Eumenides, a tragedy of Efchylus, Oreftesis arraign- 
ed in the Areopagus for killing his mother. Minerva, 
prefident of the court, decrees in fayourof Oreftes : ana 
for what reafon I M Having no mother myfelf, the 

{a) Elements of Criticifm, chapter a, fe&ion 5. 
W Ub.5. 
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murdeY of a Mother toucheth not me*." In the tragedy 
of Ele&ra, Oreftes, confulting the Delphic oracle about 
flieatis to avenge his father's murder, was enjoined by 
Apollo to forbear force, but to employ Fraud and guile. 
Obedience to that injunction, Oreftes commands his tutor 
to fprcad in Argosthc news of his death, and to confirm 
the fame with a folemn oath. In Homer, event the great 
Jupiter makes no difficulty to tend a lying dream to Aga- 
memnon, chief of the Greeks. Diflimuktibn is recom- 
mended by the goddefs Minerva (a), ulvfles declares 
his deteftatfon at uflng freedom With truth (£) ; and yet 
no man deals more in feigned ftories (r). In the aid 

v book of the Iliad, Minerva is guilty of grofs deceit and 
treachery to fte&or. When be flies from Achilles, (he 

, appears to him in the thape of his brother Deiphobus, 
exhorts him to turn upon Achilles, and promffes to affift 
him. He&or calls upon his brcthet for another lance, 
but In vain, for DeiphobtisNvas not there. 1 he" Greeks 
in Homer's time mull have been, ftrangely deformed in 
their morah, whei fuch a ftbry could be r x difhedf . A 
nation begin 8 net to poljfh no'r to advance in morality, 
till writing be common "J and wrklrfg was not knoSfch i- 
inong the Greeks at We fiege o¥ Tro^r. Nor Were the 
morals of that people, as tore fee, much purified ffcr fe 

' * Athens, frbm trie nature of i*» government 'h'h&Alif&ed by. 
Solon, was rendered incapable of any -regular dr confident body 
v . j»f law§». In every.fafe, civil ,and criminal, the whole people %ere 
judges in the laft refer e. And what fort of judges will axi ignorar^ 
gnultitude make, who have Bo guicle t>ut paffion ancl prejudice? 
4i 18 vain tQ make good laws, when fuch judges are interpreter*. 
Anacharfis, the -Scythian, being prcTerit at an aflembly of th]c 
•people, fa id, 4 * It was lingular, that in Athens, wife met) pleaded 
*>caufes, an<j fools' determined them," 

'4a/ Odyffey, pJok 13. 'jif Bob***. (V) Boole ft, t5o& I J. 

* Upon trie fto.ry. of Jupiter being, cVcefved by Juno inijie 
i/th hook of. the Iliad, Pope Tiys, " That he fcnowsrfol'a^oftWr 
* fiaion in all an'tiejiiit jr, nor one thatlias fffereattr *alr of impiery* w 
•Pope it would fcem was llltle adqtiaintea' with antfyuify : for fu& 
a<5l of impiety were common among the, Greeks; and in particu- 
lar the incident rnentioneU in tfte text, is not only more impious, 
$>ut alfo a more grofs violation of the laws of morality. 
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long time after writing became common. When Plautus 
wrote, the, Roman fyftem of morals mud have been ex- 
tremely impure. In his play termed Menachmt^ a gen- 
tleman cf fafhion having accidentally got irto his hands 
a lady's robe with a gold clafp, inftead of returning them 
to the owner, endeavours to fell them without fhame or 
remorfe. Such a fcene would not be fuffered at prefent, 
except among piclt-pockets. Both the Greeks and Car- 
thagenians were held by the Romans to be artful and 
cunning. The Romans continued a plain people, with 
mach Simplicity of manners, when trfe nations mentioned 
had made great progrefs in the arts of life ; and it is a 
fad truth, that morality declines ^proportion as a nation 
polifhes. ^Butif the Romans were later than the Greeks 
and Carthagenians in the arts of life, they foon furpaffed 
them in every fort of immorality. For this change of 
manners they were mdebted to their rapid conquefts. The 
fanguinary difpofition both pf the Greeks and Romans, 
appears from another practice, that of expefing their in- 
fant children, which continued till, humanity came in 
fome meafure to prevail. The practice continues in Chi- 
na to this day, the populoufnefs of the country throwing 
a veil over the cruelty ; but from the humanity of the 
Chinese, I conjecture, that the practice will be found 
rare, < The Jews, a cloudy and peevifh tribe, much ad- 
dicted to bloo.d{he,d, were miferably defective in moral 
-principles. Take the following examples out of an end- 
Jefa number recorded in the books of the OJd'Teftament. 
Jael, wife of Htber, took under her prote£lio N n Sifera 
general of tjic Canaanites, and engaged her faith for his 
fecurity. She put him treacher^ufly to death when a- 
ileep ; and was applauded by Ikborah the prophetefs 
: for the meritorious action (a). That horrid deed would 
.jprobably have appeared to her in a different light, had it 
. been committed again ft Barac general cf the Ifraelites. 
David, flying from Saul, took refuge with Achi/h, King 
of Gath ; and though protected by that King, made 
, war againft the King's allies, faying, that it was agafnft 

(«) Judges iv. 5. 

D 2 
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his own countrymen of Judah. " And David fared nei* 
* l ther wan nor woman alive to bring tidings to, Gath. 
'* And A'chifh believed David, faying, he hath made his 
" people Ifrael utterly to abhor him : therefore he fhall 
'« be my fervant for ever (a)?' This was a complication 
of ingratitude, lying, and treachery. Ziba, by prefents 
to king David, and by defaming his jnafter Mtphibo- 
fheth, procured from the king a gift of his mailer's inhe- 

, ritance ; though Mephibofhcth had neither trimmed his 
beard, nor wafhed his cloaths, from 'he day the king- de- 
parted tiJl he returned in peace. " And it came to pafs, 
•■ when Mephibofhcth was come to Jerufalem to meet the 
'* king, that the king faid unto him, Wherefore wentcft 
" thou not with me, Mephibofheth ? ; And he anfwered, 
** My Lord, O king, my fervant deceived me ; for thy 
'< fervant faid, I will faddle me an afs, that I may ride 
" thereon, and go to the king; becaufe thy fervant it 
" lame, and he hath flandered thy fervar.t unto my lord 
." the king. But my lord the king is an angel of Gdtl : 
•- 1 do therefore what is good in thine eyes. For all 
" my father's honfe were but dead men before my lord 

**« the king ; yet didft thou fet thy fervant among them 
" that did eat at thine own table i what right therefore 
•' have I to cry any more to the king ?** David could 
not poffibly atone for his rafhnefs, but by reftoring to 
Mephibofheth his inheritance, and punifhing Ziba in an 
exemphry manner. But hear the fentence : " And the 
«« king faid unto him, Why fpeakeft thou any more of 

* •* thy matters ? 1 have faid, thou and Ziba divide the 
'• land." (b) The fame king, after pardoning Shimei 
for curling him, and fwearing that he fhould not die ; 
yet upon his death be% enjoined his fon Solomon to put 
tShimei to death. « 4 Now therefore hold him not guilt- 
V kfs ; but his hoary head bring thou down to the grave 
*• with blood." (c) I wifh not to be mifapprchended, 
as intending to cenfure David in particular. If the beft 
king the Jews ever had, was fo miferably deficient in mo- 
rality, what mud be thought of the nation in general f 

•(a) i Samuel xxvii. n. (J) a Samuel, sf*. 24. 
{/) 1 Kings, li ?. 
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When David was lurking to avoid the wrath of Saul, he 
became acquainted with Nabal, who had a great (lock of 
cattle. " He charged his followers," fays Jofephus, (*) 
•• either for avarice, or hunger, or any pretext whatever, 
" not to touch a fmgle hair of them ; preaching ft ill on 
" the text of, doing jufticc to all men, in conformity to 
" the will of God, who is not pleafed with any man that 
*' covets or lays violent hands on the goods of his neigh- 
9i bour'* Our author proceeds to acquaint us, that Na- 
bal having refufed to fupply David with provifions, and 
having fent back the meffengers with a fcoffing anfwer, 
David in great rage made a vow, that he would deftroy 
Nabal with his houfe and family. ' Our author obferves, 
that David's indignation againft Nabal, was not fo much 
for his ingratitude, as for the virulence of an infolent out- 
rage'againft one who had never injured him. And what 
was the outrage L «> It was, fays our author, that Nabal 
enquiring who the faid David was, and being told that 
he was one" of the fons of Jeffe, " Yes, yes," fays Nabal, 
u your runaway fervants look upon themfelves to be 
94 brave felloes, I warrant you. " Strange loofenefs of 
morals ! ' I mean not David, who was in wrath, but Jo- 
fephus writing fedately in his clofet. He every wh*re 
celebrates David for his juftice and piety, compofes for 
him the very warm exhortation mentioned above : and 
yet tMnks him not guilty of any wrong, in vowing to 
break every rule of juftice and humanity, upon fo flight 
a provocation as a fcoffing expreffion, fuch as no man of 
temper will regard. 

European nations, who originally. were fierce and fan* 
guinary like the Greeks and Jews, had the lame cloudy 
and uncorrec"t. notions of right and wrorfg. "It is fcarce 
neceffary to g've inftances, the low ftate of morality dur- 
ing the dark a^es of Chriib'anity being known to all. In 
the time of Louis XI v of France, promlfes and engage- 
ments were utterly dlfregardcd, till they were fan&inVd" 
by a folemn oath : nor were fuch oaths long ivgarcied ; 
they loft their force, arid were not relied on more than 

-(*) Aaciqultiet, beftk 6. 

P 3 
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flmple promi(e9. All faith among men feemed to be at 
an end. Even thofe who appeared the moft fcrupulous 
about chatacler, were however ready to grafp ki any fuh- 
terfuge to excufe their breach of engagement, An<J 
k is a (lill ftrgnger proof of fejf-deceit," that, fuch fubr 
terfuges were frequently prepared beforehand, in order 
to furnifli an excufe. It was a common practice fume 
ages ago, to make private proteliations, which were 
thought fufficient to relieve men in conference from being 
bound by a folemn treaty. Charles, afterwards Emperor 
of Germany, during his minority, gave authority to de- 
clare publicly. his acceffion to a treaty of peace, between 
his giandfather Maximilian and the king of Frances but 
at the fame time protefted privately, before a notary and 
witnefTes, " That iictwithfUndtng his public acceffioa 
4i to the faid treaty, it was not his intention to be bound 
" by every article of it ; and particularly, that the claufe 
** reserving to the King of France the fovereignty of 
" certain territories in the Netherlands, ihould not be 
" binding." • Is it poffible Charles could be fo blind, a£ 
not to fee, that fuch practice, if it have any effect, rnuft 
deftroy all faith among men ? What better was this thap 
what, was pra&ifcd by Robert, King of France in the 
tenth century, to free his fubje&s from the guilt of per- 
jury ? They fvvorc upon a box of relics, out. of which 
the relics were privately taken. Correa, a Portugwefe ge- 
neral, made a treaty with the King of Pegu ; and it 
•was agreed, that each party {hould fwear to obferve the 
'treaty, laying his hand upon the facred book of his reli- 
gion. Oorrea twore upon a collection of fopgs, and by 
that vile ftratagem thought that he was not bound. The 
inhabitants *of Britain were fo looie formerly, that a man 
was not reckoned fafc in his own houfe, without a ma(H(F 
to protect him from violence. MaftifFs were permitted 
even to thofe who dwelt within the king's forefts ; and 
to prevent danger to the deer, there was . in England a 
court for Lading or expedtiaiion of maftives, u e. for cul> 
ting off the claws of their fore-feet, to prevent' tliera from 
running (a). The trial and condemnation of Charles I. 
in a pretended court of juftice, however audacious anjl un* 
(«) Carta dc Forcfta, cag. 6. 
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onnftitutional, was yet an effort toward regularity and oi> 
der. In the preceding age, the king would, have beca 
taken ©ff by affaflination or poifon. Every prioce in 
Europe had an officer whofe province it was to fecure 
his matter again ft poifon. A Jady was appointed to that 
office by Queen Elizabeth of England ; and the form 
was, to give to each of tbefervants a mouthful to eat of 
the difh ne brought in. Poifon mud have been frequent 
in thofe day?., to make fuch a regulation neeefTary. To 
vouch dill more clearly the low ebb of morality during 
that pe,riod, feldom it happened that a man of figure died 
fuddenly, or of an unufual difcafe,. but poifon was fu(- 
pedfced. Men confeious of their own vicious difpofition, 
arc prone to fufpeA others. The Dauphin, fon to Fran- 
cis I. of France, a youth of about eighteen, having over- 
heated bimfelf at play, took a great draught of iced wa- 
ter, and died of a pleurify in five days. The death was 
fudden, but none is more natural. The Tufpicion howe- 
Ter of poifon was univerfal ; and Montcculi, who attend- 
ed the young prince, was formally condemned to death,, 
and executed for it ';, for no better reafon, than that lis 
had at all times ready accefs to the prince . * 

Cortfidtring the low dale of morality where d: Social 
paffions bear rule, as in the fcenes now displayed, one 
would require a mitacle to recover mankind out of fuch 
anar. '/. But, as. obferved above (a), Providence brings 
order out of confuiion. The intolerable cliftrefs of a dat£ 
of things where a promise, or even an oath, n a rope of 
fand, and where ail are ftt again It all (£), mauc people 
at lad feufible, that they mud cither renounce foeiety 
altogether, or qualify themfelves for it, by checking their 
dilTocial paffion?. Finding from experience, that the 
gratification of focial affections exceeds greatly that of 
cruelty and revenge, men endeavoured to acquire a habit 
of felf-command, and of rf draining their dormy paflionp. 
The ncceility of fulfilling every moral duty was recognif- 
pd 2 roenlidencd to confeienev, the voice of God in their 
hearts : and the moral fenfe was cordially fubmiUed to, as 

(s) Book % (ketch t. (*} Hobbct. 
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the ultimate judge in all matters of right aad> frron'g. 
Salutary laws and fleady government contriboted to* £*r* 
fe& that glorious revolution : private co:ivi&K>n aldne 
would not have been effe&ual, not at lead in many agesV 

From that revolution is 'derived what is tfcrmed the id*ut 
of nations, meaning certain regulations dictated by the 
moral fenfe in its maturity. The laws of our nature re^ 
fine gradually as our nature refines. The putting an 
enemy to death in cold blood, is averfe to improved nature, 
though common while barbarity prevailed. It is beld 
infamous to ufe poifoned weapons, though the moral 
fenfe made little oppofitiom while rancour and revenge 
were ruling paflions. Averfion again ft ftrangers is taught 
to vary its object, from individuals to the nation, that is 
our enemy : I bear enmity again ft France, but diflike 
not any one Frenchman, being confeious that it is the 
duty of fubjeiEls to ferve their king. and country*. In 
difttibuting juftice, we make no diftin&ion between na- 
tives and foreigners : if any partiality be indulged, it is in 
favour of the helplefs ftranger. 

But cruelty is not the only antagonift to morality. 
There is another, leTs violent indeed, but more cunning 
and undermining ; and that it is the hoarding appetite. 
Before money was introduced, that appetite was extremely 
faint : in the firft ftage of civil fociety, men are fetisfied 
with plain neceffaries r and having thefe in plent^, they 
think not of providing againffc want. But money is a 
fpeeies of property, fo univcrfai in operation, and fo per- 
manent in value, as to roufe the appetite for hoarding : 
love of money excites induftry ; and the many beautiful 
productions of induftry, magnificent houfes, fplendid gar- 
dens, rich garments, inflame the appetite to an extreme. 
In the thirteenth century, fo obfeured was the moral 
fenfe by rapacity and avarice, that robbery on the high- 
way, and the coining falfe money, were in Germany held 

• In one of our ill-concerted defcents upon France during the 
late war, fignal humanity appeared, in forbearing to burn a ma- 
nufactory of fails and ropes, belonging to the King ; becaufe it 
would have deflroycd an adjoining building of the fame kiqd he* 
longing to a private manufdCiurer. 
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to be privileges of great lords* That perjury was com- 
mon in tlie city of London, efpectally among jurymen, 
mikes a preamble in more than one ftatute pf Henry 
VII. In the Dance of Death, tranflated from the 
French in the faid king's reign, with additions adapted to 
Englifh manners, a juryman is introduced, who, influen- 
ced by bribes, had often given a falfe verdict ; and the 
(tariff was often fufpec\ed as acceffary to the crime, by 
returning for jurymen perfons of a bad character. Ca- 
rew, in his account of Cornwall, fays, that it was an or- 
dinary article in an attorney's bill, to charge pro amicitia 
vicecomitisf. Perjury in jurors of the city of London is 
greatly complained of. ~ Stow informs us, that in the 
year 1468, many jurors of that city were punifhed, and 
papers fixed on their heads, declaring their offence, of be- 
ing corrupted by tie parties to the fuit. He complains 
of that corruption as flagrant in the reign of , Elizabeth, 
when he wrote his account >of London. Fuller in his 
Englifh worthies, mentions it as a proverbial faying, 
" That London juries hang half, and fave half." ' Graf- 
ton, in his Chronicle, mentions, that the Chancellor of 
the Bifhop of London «being indi&ed for murder, the 
Bifhop wrote a letter to Cardinal Wolfey, begging his 
interposition for having the profecution Itopt, " becaufe 
" London juries were fo corrupted, that they would 
u find Abel guilty of the murder of Cain." In that pe- 
riod, the morals of the Englifh were extremely loofe. 
We learn from Strype's annals (a) 9 that in the county 
■ of Somerfet alone, forty perfons were executed in qne 
year for robbery, theft, and other felonies* thirty-five 
burnt in the hand, thirty-feven whipped, one hundred 
and eighty-three discharged, though moft wicked and 
defperate perfons ; and yet that the fifth part of the fe- 
lonies committed in that county were not brought to trial, 
either from cunning in the felons, indolence in the magis- 
trate, or foolifh lenity in the people ; that other bounties 
were in no better condition, and many in a worfe ; and 
that commonly there were three or four hundred able-bo- 

+ •• For the fricndfbip of the fbcruV .. 

(a) V0L4. «. 
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died vagabonds m every county, who iived by theft. *d4 
rapine. Harrifcn computes, that ia tbe reign of Henry 
VIII. feventy-two thoufand thieves and rogues wer^ 
ha ged ; and that in Elizabeth's time there were onhr 
hanged yearly between tnree and four hundred fox theft 
and robber)'. At prefent there are not forty hanged in « 
year for thefjp crimes. The fame author reports^ that in 
the reign of Elizabeth, there were computed to t>e jn 
England ten thoufand gypfies. In the year 1601, com* 
plaints were made in Parliament of the rapine of juftices 
of peace 5 and a member faid, that this magiflrate wa* 
an animal, who, for half a dozen of chickens, would di£r 
penfe with a dozen of penal ftatutes. The people of 
Whidah, jii Guinea, are much addi&ed to pilfering,. 
Bofman was told by the King, " That his fubje&s were 
<£ not like thofe of Ardrah, who on the flighted umbrage 
" will poifonan European. This, fays he, you hav^r 
** no reafon to apprehend here : but take care of your 
" goods ;. for fo expert are my people at thieving, that 
«< they will, fteal from you while you are looking on.'* 
The Carribbeana, who know no wants but what nature 
infpires, are amazed at the induftry of the Europeans in 
amaffing wealth. Liften to one of them expoilulating with 
a, Frenchman in the following terms :. " Jiowm&rable 
•* art thou to expofe thy perfon to tedious and dangerous 
.** voyages, and to fufler thyfelf to be oppreiTed with anx*- 
,** iety about futurity f An inordinate appetite for wealth 
w is thy bane j. and yet thou art 11a lefs tormented in 
•* preferving the goods thou haft acquired, than in ac- 
u quiring more 1 fear of robbery or fhipwreek fuffers thee- 
M not to enjoy a quiet moment. ThuB thou groweft old 
M in thy youth, thy hair turns grey, thy forehead is 
*♦ wrinkled, a thoufand ailments affli& thy tody, a 

* thoufand difbefles furroiind thy heart, and thou moveft 

* with painful hurry to the grave. Why art thou not 

* content with wfcat thy own country produceth ? Why 
J* not contemji fuperihuties as we do ?" 

T9 controul the hoarding appetite, which when inifonv 
td is the bane of .civil fociety/ the God of nature has 
frovided two. efficacious principles j the mora) fenfe* and 
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fhe feafc of property. The hpardk>g appetites It is true, 
jp more and more inflamed by beautiful productions ig 
theprogrefsof art ; but, 00 the other hand, the fenfee 
mentioned growing to maturity, have a commanding in- 
fluence over the actions of men ; and, *rhen*ehcrifhed ip. 
* good government, are a fufficient counterbalance to thp 
hoarding appetite* The ancieet Egyptian? enjoyed fqjr 
£ges the bleifings of good government ; and moral prinr 
ciples were .among them carried to a greater degree of 
refinement, than at prcfeut even in pur courts of equity; 
It was made the duty of every one to fuccour thofe who 
yrere unjuftly attacked : even paffengers were not exempt- 
ed. A regulation among them, that a man could nqt bp 
imprifoned for : debt, wa3 well fuited to the tenor of their 
laws and manners : it could not have taken place but a-» 
Jnong an honeft and induilrious people. In old Rome, 
though remarkable for temperance and aufterity of mari- 
ners, a debtor could be imprifoned, and even fold as a 
flave, for payment of the debt ; but the Patricians were 
the creditors, and the poor Plebians were held in woful 
fubje&ioa*. The moderation <tof the inhabitants p£ 

* A bankrupt in England who pays three fourths of his debt, 
and .obtains a certificate of his good behaviour, is difcharged pf 
i31 the debts contracted' by him before his bankruptcy. Such re- 
gulation was perhaps not; unsuitable to the moderation and fruga- 
lity of « the period when it was made. But luxury and external 
flow, have now become our ruling paifions ; and to fupply oi*r 
extravagance, money muft be procured at any rate. Trade in 
particular has degenerated into a fpecies of gaming ; men ventur- 
ing their all, in hope* of a lucky hit to elevate them above their 
neighbours. And did they only venture their own, the cafe 
Would not be deplorable ; they venture all they can procure up- 
on credit ; and by that means, reduce to beggary many an inno- . 
, cent family : with refp? & to thejnfelves, they "know the worO: or" 
it, which is to be cleared froni their debts by a certificate. The 
morals of our people ar« indeed at folow an ebb, as to require ttye 
psoft fevure laws againft bankruptcy. When a' man borrows 4 
Cum, it is implied in the covenant, that all his effects, prefent angj 
future, fball lie o^en to the creditor' ;' for which reafon, it is cou- 
*radi&ory to juftice, that a creditor fhould be forced to difcljarge 
his debtor without obtaining complete payment. Many debtors^ 
it is true, defefve favour ; but it ought, to be left to the hominy 
of creditors, and not to be forced from diem by law, °^hc debtor. 
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Hamburgh, and their public fpirit, kept in vigour by «•- 
free government, preferve morality among them entire 
from taint or corruption. I give an illudrious indance. 
Inftead of a tax upon trade or riches, every merchant 
J)uts privately into the public cheft, what he.thinks ought 
to be his contribution:, the total fum feldcm falls ftort of 
expectation ; and among that numerous body of men, 
.not one is fufpe&ed of contributing lefs than his propor- 
tion. But luxury has not yet got footing in that city. 
A climate not kindly, and a foil not fertile, enured the 
Swifs to temperance and to virtue. Patriotifm continues 
their ruling paffijn : they are fond of ferving their coun- 
try ; and are honell and faithful to each other : a law-, 
fuit among them is a wander ; and a door is feldom (hut 
"unlefs to keep outcolcL 

The hurtful effects of the hoarding appetite with reA 
*pe& to individuals, make no figure compared with ks 
poifonous influence upon the public, in every ftate enrich- 
ed by conqueft or by commerce ; which I have had more 
than one opportunity to mention. Overflowing riches 
unequally diftributed, multiply artificial wants- beyond all 
bounds ; they eradicate patriotifm : the fofter liycury, fen- 
fuality, and felfifhnefs* which are commonly gratified at 
. the expense even of juftice and honour. The Athenian* 
vere early corrupted by opulence ; to which every thing 
was made fubfervient. " It is an oracle," fays the 
chorus in the Agamemnon of Efchylus, " that is not 

at the fame time, may be fafely left to the humanity of his credi- 
tors: for if he has ccndu&rd his affairs with ftrici integrity, and 
with any degree of prudence, there will fcarce be found one 
man fo hard-hearted, as r# ftand out againft the laudable and be- 
nevolent intentions of his fellow-creditors. Jtyay, if he have any 
regard to characterise dares not* (land out : hi would be held a* 
a monitor, and be abhorred by all the world. To leave a bank- 
nipt thus to the mercy of his creditors,, would produce the mod 
falutary effects. It would excite men to be ftricHy juft in their 
dealings, and put an end to gaming, fo deftru&ive to credit; 
Jbecaafe mifbehaviour in any of thefc particulars would fet the 
whole creditors againft their debtor, and leave him no hope of 
Ti vcur. In the late bankrupt Itatme for Scotland, accordingly,, 
the' claufe concerning the certificate, was wifely lcit out, as uufuitr 
iile to the degraded Bcywacr* of the prefent tipnes* 
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pur-chafed with money" During the infancy of a. na- 
tion, vice' prevails from imbecility in the moral fenfc : In 
the decline of a nation, it prevails from the corruption of 
affluence. 

In a fnall (late, there is commo ily much virtue at 
home, and.much violence abroad. The Romans were to 
theiV neighbours more baneful 'than famine or peftilence ; 
but patriotifm m them occafioned great integrity at home* 
An oath when ^jven to fortify an engagement with a 
fellow citizen, was more facred at Rome than in any o- 
ther part of the world (0). The cenforiarr office can- 
not fucceed but among a virtuous people ; becaufe,its re- 
wards and punifhments have no influence but upon thofe 
who arc afhamed of vicef . As foon as Afiatic opulence " 
and luxury prevailed in Rome, felfifhnefs, fenfuality, and a- 
varice, formed the character of the Romans; and the 
cenforian power was at an end. Such relaxation of morals 
enfued, as to make a law ncceffary prohibiting the cuftody - 
of an infant to be given to the heir, for fear of murder. 
And for the fame reafon, it was held unlawful to make a 
covenant de fceredltate viventis. Thefe regulations prove 
the Romans to have been giofsly corrupt. Our law fr 
different in' both articles ; becaufe it entertains not the 
fame bad opinion of the people whom it governs. Do* 
mitius'Enobarbus and Appius Pulcher were confuls of 
Rome in the 669th year;* and Memmius and Calvinus 
"Were candidates forfucceeding them in that office. It was 
agreed among thefe four worthy gentlemen, that they 
fhould mutually affifl each other. The Confuls engaged 
to promote the election of Memmius and Calvinus : and 
they, on rhe other hand, fubferibed a bond, obliging them- 
felves, under a penalty of about" L. 3000 Sterling, to pro- 
cure three augurs, who mould atteil, that they were pre- 

(a) L'Efprit des loix, liv. *8. ch. 13. 

f In the ijpth century; rhe French clergy from the pulpit ten- 
fared public tranfactiana, and even the conduit of their king, a» 
out Bririfh clergy did in the days of Charles' I. and II. They af- 
fumed the privilege of a Roman ceafor ; but they were not DlCO 
offuch authority as to do any good in a corrupted nation. 
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fent in the cximitia when a law palled, jn vetting the coa- 
fuls with military command in their provinces ; and alio 
obliging themfclveft to produce three perfons of confulajr 
rank, to depofe, that they were not only prefent in the 
fenate, but a&ually in the number of thofe who figned a 
decree, conferring on the confuls the ufual proconfular ap- 
pointments. And yet the law made in the comitia, and 
the decree in the fenate, were pure fid ion 3, never evea 
fpoken of. Infamous "as this tranfa&ionr was, Mem mi us, 
toanfwer fome political purpofe, was not afliamed to divulge 
it to the fenate. This fcme Memmius, however, continued tp 
be Cicero's correfpondent, and his profeffed friend. Prtib 
temporafprohmoresIBirtpowcrand riches were at that time nil- 
ingpaflions,and the principles of morality were little regard ecu 
It is necdlefs to diffcmble, that felfihhnefs, fenfuality, 
and avarice, mud in England be the fruits of great opu- 
lence, as in every other country ; and that morality can- 
not, maintain its authority again ft fuch undermining anta- 
gonists. Cuftom houfe-oaths have become fo familiar a- 
mong us, as to be f wallowed without a wry face ; and is 
it certain, that Jbribery and perjury in electing parliament 
members, are not approaching to the fame. cool (late ? -Jo 
the infancy of morality, a promifc makes but a flight irn- 
preffion : to give it force, it is commonly accompanied 
with many folcmnities^a) ; and in treaties between fove- 
reigns, even thefe folemnities are not relied on without 
a folemn oath. When morality arrives at maturity, the 
jpatlys thought unneceiTary y and at prefent, morality J* 
{b much on the decline, that a folemn oath is not more re- 
lied on , than a fim pie promife wasoriginally. Laws have bees 
made to prevent fuch immorality, but i n vain .' becaufe none but 
patriotshaveaointeretttpfupportthem; and when patriot ifnj 
js banimed by corruption, there is no remaining fpring in go- 
vernment to make them effe&ual. Theftatutes madeagainn 
gaming, and againfl bribery and corruption in eledtions, 
have no authority over a degenerate people. Nothing 
is ftudied, but how to evade the penalties ; and fuppo- 
fiug ltatutes to be made without end for preventing 
known evafions, new evafions will fpring up in their'ftead*. 
The mifery is, that fuch laws, if they prove abortivt| ai$ 
(a J See HiUoricai Law tracts, tract, at 
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never inn«K:ent with regard to conference*; for nothing 
is more f«bve>(Vve of morality as well as of pitriotifoi, thap 
a habit of difregarding the laws of our country .f 

But pride lometimes happily interpofes to ftem the 
tide of corruption. The poor are not aihamed to take a 
bribe from the rich ; nor weak dates from thofe that are; 
powerful, difguifed only under the name of fubfidy or pea- 
flon. Both France aud. England have been in the pra&icf 
pf fecuring the a'liance of fome foreign princes by penfion*; 
and it is natural in the mtnifters of a penfioned prince, to 
receire a gratification for keeping their mafterto his en- 
gagement. England never was at any time fo. inferior to 
France, N as to fuffer their king to accept^ a penfion* what* 
ever private tranfa&iona might be between the kings them- 
fcires. But the mfnMers of England thought it not dik 
paragement, to receive pensions from France. Every mi r 
niHer of Edward IV. of England received a penfion from 
JL*ouis XI ; and they made no difficulty of granting a re- 
ceipt accordingly. The old Earl of Warwick, fays Cony 
rninca, was the only exception : he took the money, bui 
refufed a receipt- Cardinal Wolfey. had a penfion both 
from the Emperor and from the King of France: and hia 
raalter Henry was vain, t hat his mini fter wasfo much regarded 
-by the £rft powers in Europe. During the reigns of Chariea 

t Lying and perjury are not in every cafe equally criminal; ait 
leall are n,ot commonly reckoned to. Lying or perjury, in order tp 
injure a man is held high! f criminal : and the greater, the hurt, the 
greater the crime. To relieve from puni!hment,few boggle at a He 
or at perjury: fincerity is not even expe&ed; and hence the pna&ice 
of torture. Many men are notforupulous about oaths, when they have 
•no view but to obtain juftice to themfclves: the Jacobites, that they 
•might npt be deprived of their privileges as Britifh fubjcdU made np 
Jj'reat difficulty to f wallow oaths to the prefeht governing '^tr* ho* 
in them it vva* perjury. It is dangerous to withdraw thcfmallelt 
peg in the moral edifice ; for the whole wilL totter arid tumble. 
Men creep on to vice by degrees, perjury, in order to fupport a 
friend, has become cuftomary of late years; w/itnefs fictitious qua- 
lifications in the electors of parliament men, which are made effec- 
tual by perjury : yet fuch is the degeneracy of the prefent times, 
fhat no man is the woife thought of upon that account We muft 
mot flatter purfelvts that the poifon would reach no (archer;^ man 
who bo£gl«s not at perjury to ferve a friend, will in time become 
fuch an adept as to commit perjury iu older to ruin a friend Ytlifp 
"he becomes. an enqny. * 
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II. and of his brother James, England made fo defpica- 
We a figure, that the minifters accepted penfions .from 
Lous XIV. A king void of virtue was never well fcrved. 
•King Chades, mod difgracefully accepted a penfion from 
France: what fcruple could his minifters h*ve? "Britain, 
governed by a king eminently 'virtuous ana patriotic, 
makes at prefent fo great a figure, that even the lowell 
minifter would difdain a penfion from any foreign Prince. 
•Men formerly were fo blind as not to fee, that a pen- 
fion creates a bias in a miiiiiler, againft his mafter and his 
country. At prefent men are fo quick fighted as clearly 
to fee, that a foreign penfion to a minifter is no better than 
a bribe ; and it would be held fo by all the world. 

In a nation enriched by conqueft or commerce, where 
felfifh paffion8 always prevail, it is difficult to ftem the 
tide of immorality : the decline of virtue may be retard- 
ed by wholefome regulations ; but no regulations will ever 
rellore it to its meridian vigour. Marcus Aurclius, Em- 
peror of Rome, caufed ftatues to be made of all the brave 
men who figured in the Germanic war. It has long been 
a practice in China, to honour perfons eminent for virtue, 
by feaftmg them annually at the Emperor's expence. A 
late Emperor made fcn improvement : he ordered reports 
to* be fent him annually, of men and women who when 
alive had been remarkable for public fpirit or private vfr* 
tue, in order that monuments might be erected to their 
memory. The following report is one , of many that 
were fent to the Emperor. *' According to the order of 
" your Majefty, for erecting mortuments to the honour" of 
* 4 women,, who have been celebrated for continence, for 
." filial piety, or for purity of manners, the viceroy of 
11 Canton reports, that in the town of Sinhoei, a beautiful 
" young woman> named / eaag, facrificed her life to lave 
•' t her chaltity. In the fifteenth year of our Emperor 
4 V Canghi, (he was dragged by pirates into their (hip; and 
";, having no other wa^ to efcape their brutal luft, (he 
" threw betfelf head-long into the fea. Being of opinion, 
"jjhat to prefer honour before life is an -example worthy 
";,of imitation, we purpofe, according to your Majefty'a 
'«* 4 'orde*,,tp enj&a triojnphal arch for that young wo- 
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9€ man, and to engrave her ftory upon a Iarg£ ftonfe, that 
" it may be preferved in perpetual remembrance." At 
the foot of the report is written, the Emperor approve*. 
Pity it is, that fuch regulations fhould ever prove abor- 
tive, for their purpofe is excellent. But they would need 
angels to put them in execution. . Every deviation from 
a juft fele&ion enervates them ; and frequent deviation 
render them a fubje& of ridicule. But how are devia- 
tions to be prevented, when men are the judges ? Thofe 
who diftribiTte the rewards will prefer their friends, and 
overlook thofe of greater merit. Like the cenforiao 
power in Rome, fuch regulations, after many abufes, will 
fitfk into contempt. 

Two errors, which infefted morality in dark times, have 
occdioned much injuftice ; and I am not certain, that 
they are yet totally eradicated. The firft is an opinion, 
That an action derives its quality of right and wrong from 
the event, without regard to intention. The other is, 
That the end juftifies the means ; or, in other words. 
That means, otherwife unlawful may be lawfully employ- 
ed to bring about a good end. With an account of 
thefe two errors, I (hall clofe the prefent hiftorical fkftch. 

That intention is the circumftaace which qualifies an 
action, and its author, to be criminal or innocent, is madfc 
evident in the firft part of the prefent fketch, and is now 
admitted to be fo by every moral writer. But rude and 
barbarous natioris feldom carry their thoughts beyond 
what falls under their external fenfes : they conclude an 
a&ion to be right that happens to do good, and an a&ion . 
to be wrong that happens to do harm ; without ever 
thinking of motives, of will v of intention, or of any cir- 
cumftances that is not obvious to eye-fight. From many 
pafTages in the Old Teftament it appears, that the ex- 
ternal ad only, with its confequences, were regarded. 
Ifaac, imitating his father Abraham, made his wife 
Rebecca pafs for. his fifter. Abimelech, King of 
the Philiftines, havingMlifcovered the impofture, faid t& 
Ifaac, " What is.thisrhou haft done unto us \ One of 
u the people might lightly have lien with thy wife, and 
«* thou ftiouldft have brought guiltinefe upon u* {<*).*• 
(0/ GencfiSfChap. a6. 
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Jonathan was condemned to die for tranfgreffing a prohi- 
bition he never heard of (/'). A fin of ignorance, i. t, 
an a&ion done without ill intention, required a facrifice 
of expiation (r ). Saul being defeated by the Philiftines 
fell on his own fword ; the wound not being mortal, he 
prevailed on a young Amalekite, to pull out the fwordj 
and to difpatch him with it. Jofepus id) fays, that 
David ordered the criminal to be delivered up to juffcice 
as a regicide. x 

The Greeks appear to have wavered greatly about in- 
tention, fometimes holding it effentiaj to a crime, and 
fometimes difregarding it as a circumftance of no moment* 
Of thefe contradictory opinions we have pregnant evidence 
in the two tragedies of Oedipus \ the taking it for grant- 
ed, that a crime coiififts entirely in the external a& an£ 
its confequences ; the other holding intention to be in- 
difpenfable. Oedipus had killed his father Laius, and 
married his mother Jocafta ; but without any criminal 
intention, being ignorant of his relation to them. And 
yet hiflory informs us, that the gods punifhed the 
Thebans with peftilence,* for fuifering a wretch fo grofs- 
ly criminal to live. Sophocles, author of both tragedies 
puts the following wards in the mouth of Tirefias the 
Prophet. , 

■ Know then, # 

That Oedipus, in fhameful bonds united, 
With thofe he loves, unconfcious of his guilt, 
Is" yet moft guilty. 
Aud that doctrine is efpoufed by Ariftotle in a later pe*« 
riod, who holding Oedipus to have been deeply criminal 
though without intention, is of opinion, that a more pro- 
" per fubjeft for. tragedy never was brought upon the ftage. 
* Nay as a philosopher he talks currently of an involuntary 
Crime. Oreftes, |n Euripides, acknowledges himfelf ta 
be guilty in killing his mother ; yet afferts with the fame- 
breath that his crime was inevitable, a necejfary crime, g 
ewe commanded by religion* 

: ft) i San^cJ, xiy. 44, 

(*{ Ucvpiaxs, chap. ^ . (<£) Jfook y of Ant^uit;q|, 
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In Oedipus Cokmeus, the other tragedy mentioned, 
a very different propofition is maintained. A defence is 
made for that .unlucky man, agreeable to found moral 
principles, that paving had no bad intention, he was en- 
tirely innocent ; and that .his misfortunes ought to »be 
afcribed to the wrath of the gods* 

Thou who upbraid'fl me thus for all my vrocs, 

Murder and inceft, which againft my will 

I had committed ; fo it pleas'd the gods^ 

Offended at my race for former crimes. 

But I az» guiltlefs ; canft thou name a fault 

Deferving thia I For, tell me, was it mine, t 

When to my father, Phoebus did declare, 

That he mould one day perini by the hand 

Of his own child ; was Oedipus to blame, 

Who had no being then ? If, born at length 

To wretchednefs, he met his fire unknown, 

And flew him, that involuntary deed 

Can'ft thou condemn ? And for my fatal marriage, 

Doft thou not blufh to name it I was not flie 

Thy after, (he who bore me, ignorant 

And guiltlefs woman, ! afterwards my wife, 

And mother to my children ? What fhe did, me did 

unknowing. 
But, not for that, nor for my murder'd father, 
Have I deferv'd thy bitter taunts : for, tell me, 
Thy life attack'd, would'ft thou have, ftaid to a(k » 
Th* ajFaflm, if he were thy father ? No ; 
Self-love would urge thee to revenge the infult. 
Thus was I drove to ill by th- angry gods ; 
This, fhou'd my father's foul revifit earth, 
v Himfelf would own and pity Oedipus. 

Again, in the fourth aft, the following prayer is j>u* 
up for Oedipus by the chorus : ' ; 



That not opprefs'd by tort 'ring pain 
Beneath the JJtfoJce pf deajh he linger long ; v 
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But fwifi with eafy Heps, defcend to Styx's drear 

abode ; 
For he hath led a life of toil and pain ; 
May the juft gods repay his undeferved woe. 

The audience was the fame in both plays. Did they 
think Oedipus to be guilty in the one play, and innocent 
in the other ? If they did not, how could both plays be 
relifhed ? if they did, they muft have been grofsly ftupid. 

The ilatues of a Roman Emperor, were held fo facred, 
that to treat them with any contempt was high treafoo. 
This ridiculous opinion was carried fo for out of com- 
mon fenfe, that a man was held guilty of high treafon, 
if a ftone thrown by him happened accidentally to touch 
one of thefe flatues. And the law continued in force tiQ 
abrogated by a refcript of Severus Antonius (a). 

In England, fo little was intention regarded, that cat 
* ual homicide, and even homicide in felf-defence, were 
capitally punifhed. It requires ftrong evidence to vouch 
fo abfurd a law ; and I have the ftrongefl, viz. the ad 
of 5 2° Henry III. .cap. 26. converting the capital pu- 
nifhment into a forfeiture of moveables. The fame grofs 
blunder continued much longer to be law in Scotland 
By a& 19. pari. 1649, renewed a& 22. pari. 16,61, the 
capital punifhment is converted to imprisonment, or a 
fine to the -wife and children. In a period fo late as the 
Reftoration, ftrange blindnef6 it was, not to perceive, 
that homicide in felf-defence, being a lawful a&, juftiiied 
by the {lric\eit rule3 of morality, fubje&s not a man to 
punifhment, more than the defending his property againft 
a robber ; and that cafual homicide, meaning homicide 
committed innocently without ill intention, may fubject , 
him to reparation, but never to any punifhment, mild or 
fevere. 

* The Jefuits in their do&rines feem to reft on the ex-* 
ternal aft, difrega'diug intention. It is with them a 
matter of perfect indifference, from what motive men 0* 
bey the laws of God; and that the fervicc of thofe wh« s 

(a) 1. j. ad leg. Jul. Majeft, 
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obey from fear of puniftiment, is no lefs acceptable to 
the Deity, than thofe who obey from a principle of 
Jove *• 

Hie other error mentioned above, is, That the end 
jufHfies the means. ■ In defence of that proportion, it is 
■ urged, that the chara&er of the means is derived from 
the end ; that every a&ion'muft be right which contri- 
butes to a good end, and that every a&ion mull be 
wrong which contributes to an ill end. But thofe who 
reafon thus, ought firft to confider, whether reafoning 
be at all applicable to the prefent fubje&. Reafon is the 
true touchftone of truth and falfehood ; but the moral 
fenfe is the only touchftone of right and wrong ; and to 
maintain, that reafon is our guide in judging of right 
and wrong, is no lefs abfurd than to maintain, -that the 
moral fenfe is our guide in judging of truth and falfe- 
hQod. The moral fenfe di&ates, that on no pretext 
whatever ^s it lawful to do an a& of injuftice, or any 
wrong (a) : and men, confcious that the moral fenfe 
governs in matters of light and wrong, fubmit implicit- 
ly to its di&ates. Influenced however by the reafoning 
tnentiohed, during the nonage of the moral fenfe, mea 
did -wrong currently in order to bring about a good end*; 
witnefs pretended miracles and forged writings, urged 
without referve by every fe& of Chriftians againft their 
antagonifts. And I am forry to obferye, that the error 
is not totally eradicated : miflionaries employed in con- 
verting infidels to the true faith, are little fcrupulous a* 
bout the means : they make no difficulty to feign prop 
digies in order to convert thofe who are not moved by 
argument. Such pious frauds tend to fap the very foun- 
dations of morality. 

* Externa] (how made a great figure, when nothing was it* 
gar<k«i but what is vifible. By acurenefs of judgment, and re- 
finement of tafte, the pleafures of fociety prevail, and forms and 
c ciefnonies are difregarded. External (how, however, continues 
to ftand its ground in feveral infta'nees. It occafions, in particular, 
ftrttay ah ifl-foYted match : a young man is apt to be captivate*} 
^with beauty or drefs ; a young woman with equipage, or a tit|£. 
^ ' fa) See the firft part of this fcctch, fc&. %, M, the endr 
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SKETCH III. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRO GRESS OF 
THEOLOGY. 

AS no branch of knowledge, can Tie with theology, 
either in dignity or importance, it.jufUy claims to 
be the favourite ftudy with every perfon endued with 
true tafte and fotid judgment. From the time that 
writing was invented, natural religion has employed 
pens withont number ; and yet in no language is there 
found a complete hiftory of it. That talk is far above my 
abilities : I propofe only a flight iketch ; which I (hafl 
glory in* however imperfect, if it excite any one of fuperi- 
or talents to undertake a talk fo arduous. 

CHAP. I. # 

Existence 6fa DeitV. 

THAT there are beings, one or many, powerful above 
toen, has been generally believed among the various tribes 
bf men : I may fay univerfally believed, notwithftandfag 
what is reported of fome grofs favageS ; for reports re- 
pugnant to the common nature of man* require moveable 
Vouchers thah a few illiterate voyagers. Among many 
lavage tribes,* there are nb worcfe but for objects of ex- 
ternal fenfe : is it forprifing, that fuch people are incapa- 
ble to exprefs their religious perceptions, or any percep- 
tion of iliterntd fenfe? and from their fiknee can it be 
fairly freftmietj, that they have no fuch perception +? 
The bebef of fuperior powers, in every country whete 
there are words to exprefs it, is fo well vouched, that in 
*fair feafonirig 1t dught to be taken ibr granted among 
*{he few tribes Where 'language* is deficient. Even the 
.groffeft idolatry aftbros ito nie evidence oTthat belief. No 
. f In the language even ol Peru, there is hot a ward for expref 
,'finp an ahftraift idea, fuch as time s endurance* -^ace, exijlenee, fit* 
fimt** matter, My. It is no lefs defective in ex^r effing mora dev» 
iuch as virtue, j^Ufy gra{ittrde y liberty. The Yameo?, a tribe '6a 
the river Oroonoko, defe'ribed by Condamirie, life thewor^ 
p*ettartar%inLour*oc to expreftthe number three, and have no word 
ibr a great number.. The Brafilian language is nearly as barren* , 
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aation din be fo brutifli as to worftiip a flock or a (tone, 
merely as fuch. The vifible object is always imagined to be 
connected with Tome invifible power ; and the worfhip 
paid to the former, is as representing the latter, or at 
xn fome manner conne&ed with it. Every family among 
the antient Lithuanians, entertained a real ferpent as a 
houfehold god; and the fame practice is at prefent univerr 
ial, among the negroes in the kingdom of Whidah : It is 
not the ferpent that is worshipped, but fome deity imagin- 
ed to refide in it. The ancient Egyptians were not idiots, 
to pay divine honours to a bull or a cat, as fuch : the di- 
vine honours were paid to a deity, as redding in thefe a- 
nimals. The fun is to man a familiar object : as it is 
frequently obfcured by clouds, and totally eclipfed during 
night, a lavage readily conceives it to be a great fire fome- 
limes flaming bright, fometimes obfcured, and fometimes 
extinguifhed. Whence then fun-worlhip, once univerfal 
among favages ? Plainly from the fame caufe : it is not 
properly the fun that is worfhipped, but a deit^ who is 
fuppofed to dwell in that luminary. 

Taking it then for granted, that our belief of fupe- 
rior powers has been long univerfal, the important quef- 
tion isj^From what caufe it proceeds. A belief fo uni- 
verfal, and fo permanent, cannot proceed from chance, 
but muft have a caufe operating conftantly and invariably 
jipon all men in all ages. I^n^fopKe'rs, who believe the 
world to be eternal and lel£-exiftenl, ajid imagine it to 
*>e the only deity, though wilhdiit intelligence, endeavour 
to account Tor our "belief of fuperidr powers, ..from the 
terror tHat ttffinqer and other elementary convuHioris raife 
infavages} a^d' thence* conclude t hat fucXfefcef fs ho e~ 
*w|ence of a deity, Thus Lucretijls, . 
JPraeterea/cfii noh animfts formi<iihe dfvum 
Poiitraliifur ? 'cSi non cqpnpqnt membra pavore, 
: 'FuJuiiiriis Bofribili clim plaga^toyrida t'ellus 

Cdntremit, et maghliai percurrtmt hinrmin*a cce- 
lum{g) rj*? • 

. r (a) 'Lili. c. . .. ^ t ' . 

I t Wi at man can J>oaft, ft at firm 'undaunted ibol, 
That hears, unmov'd, when thunder fhakes the pole ; 
Nor ihr'mks with fear of an oftendeS powV^ 
When lightning* flafe, and {tongs and umpeft roar? 
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And Petronius Arbiter, 

Primus in orbe debs fecit timor : ardua coelo 

Fulmina quum caderant difcufTaque maenia flammis 

Atque i&us flagraret Athos J. 
Man, during infancy a defencelefs animal, is endued on 
that account with a large portion of fear. Savages* grofo- 
ly ignorant of caufes and effects, take fright at every un- 
iifual appearance, and recur to fome malignant power as 
^ the caufe. Now, if the authors quoted mean only, that , 
the firft perception of deity among favages is occafioned 
by fear, I heartily fubfcribe to their opinion. But if it 
was their meaning, that fuch perceptions proceed from 
fear folely, without having any other caufe, I wifh to be in- 
formed, from what fource is derived the belief we have 
of fuperidr benevolent beings.' Fear cannot be the fource: 
and it will be feen anon, that though malevolent deities 
were firft recognifed among favages, yet that in the pro- 
grefs of fociety, the exiftence of benevolent deities was u- 
" niverfally believed. The fad is certain ; and therefore 
fear is not the fole caufe of our believing the exiftence of 
fuperior beings. - ' 

It is befide to me evident, that the belief even of male- 
volent deities, once univerfal among all the tribes of men, 
cannot be accounted for from fear folely. I obferve, firft, 
That there are many men, to whom an cclipfe, an earth- 
quake, and even thunder are unknown : Egypt in parti- 
cular, though the country of fuperftition, is little or not 
at all acquainted with the two latter. Nor do fuch ap- 
pearances ftrike terror into every one who is acquainted 
with them. The univerfality of the belief, muft then 
have fome caufe more univerfal than fear. I obferve next, 
That if the belief were founded folely on fear, it would 
die away gradually as men improve in" the knowledge of 
caufes and effects. Inftru6t a favage, that thunder, and 
cclipfe, an earthquake, proceed from natural caufes, and 
are not threatenlngs of an incenfed deity 5 his fear rf 

I When dread convulfions rock'd the labYing earth, 
And livid clouds firft gave the thunder b : rtb, 
Inltin&ive fear within the human bread 
The firft ideas of a, (?pd impreis'^. 
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malevolent beings wil tam& ; and with it his belief w 
them, if founded fbkly on fear. Yet the due& contrary 
is true : in proportion as the human umlerflasdtfig ripens* 
our belief of fuperior powers, or of a Deity, turns more 
and more firm and authoritative; which will be made evi* 
dent in the chapter immediately following. 
. Ffcilofopbers of more enlarged view*, acid of deeper pet 
actratton, may pcffibiy think, that the operations of na- 
ture, and the government of this world, which loudly pro* 
claim a Deity, may be fufftcicnt to open the eyes of the 
gro&&favages, and to convince them that there is a Deity. 
And to give due weight to the argument, I ibali relate 
a converiation between a Greenlander and a Dantih mif* 
nonary, mentioned by Crantz in his hiftory of Greenland. 
** It is tPtte^ lays the Greenlander, " we were ignorant 
" Heathens, and knew little of a God, till you came. 
*' But you muft not imagine, that no Greenlander dunks 
" about thefe things. A kajak (a), with all its tackle 
f* and .implements, cannot exHt but by the labour of 
" man ; and one who does not underftand it, would fpoil 
?' it. But the meaneft bird requires more fkill than the 
*' be& kajak ; and no man can make a bird. There is 
" &ill more fkill required to make a man: by whom 
* then was he made I He proceeded from his parents, 
M and they from their parents. But fome muft have 
4 * been the firft parents; whence did they- proceed? 
f* Ceimnon report fays, that they grew out of the earth? 
44 If fo, why do not men Ml grow out of the earth ? 
*• And from whence came the earth' itielf, the fun, the 
." moon, the ftars ? Certainly there muft be • fome being 
u who. made a}l theSe things, a being-more wife than the 
" wiftsft man.' 9 The reafbaing here from efiejfta to their 
caufes,- is ftaied with great precifion ; and were all men 
equally penetrating with the Greenlander, fuch reafoning 
might* perhaps be fujfieient so account for the belief of 
fifeity* universally fp read among all lavages, -But fuch pe- 
netration is -a rare qdalgy among <favages ; and yet the 
fe,ciief of fuperior powers is univerfal« not excepting even 

faJ^A Greenland boat* 
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the grofieft •favagei, who are all together incapable of 
reaioiiing like our. Greenland phiofopher. Natural htf- 
tory has made fo rapid a progrefs of late years, aad the 
finger of God is fo vifible to us in the various operatioas 
of nature, that we do not readily conceive how even la- 
vages can be ignorant: but it is a common fallacy in rea- 
soning, to judge of others by what we feel in ourfdvea. 
•And to give jufter notions of the condition of favagea, I 

. take the liberty to introduce the Wogultzoi, a people in 
Siberia, as exhibiting a ftriking picture of lavages in their 
natural Hate* That people were baptized at the command 
of Prince Gagarin, governor of the province ; and Lau- 

^rent Langc, in his relation of a journey from Pcterfburgh 
to Pekin ann. 17 15, gives -die following account of their 
converfion. " I had curiofity," faid he, " to queftion 
f them about their worftiip before they embraced Chrif- 
*' tianity. They faid, that they had an idol hung upon 
*' a tree, before which they proft rated thcmfelves, raifing 
• * their eyes to heaven, and howling with a load voice, 

. ** They could not explain what they meant by howling ; 
" but only that every man howled in his own fafhicm. 
**• Being interrogated, \Jhether, in raifing their e£e* to 
• # ' heaven, t&ey know that a god is there, who fees all the 
X actions, and even the thoughts of men; they anfwered 
** fimply,That heaven is too far above them to knowwhether 
" a god be there or not; and that they had no care but lb 
*< provide meat- and drink. Another queftion was put* 
** Whether they had not more iatisfa&ion in worfhipping 
^ the living God, than they formerly had in the darknefa 
** of idolatry ; they anfwered, We fee no great difference^ 
•• and we do not -break our heads about fuch matters/ 1 
Judge how little capable fuch ignorant lavages are, to 
veafon from effects to their caufes, and to trace a Deity 
from the operations of nature* And it may be added 
with great certainty, that could they be made in any de- 
yee to conceive fuch reasoning, yet fo weak and obfeure 
-would their conviction be, as to^reft there, without mov- 
ing them to any fort of worfhip ; which however among 
fevsges goes hand in hand with the belief of fuperior 
powers. 
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To fum up this argument : As fear is a caufe altoge- 
ther infufhcient for the belief of Deity, univerfal among 
ail tribes | aad as reasoning from effects to their caufes 
can have no influence upon ignorant lavages ; what caufe 
remains but nature it&lfl to make this belief univerfal, 
tfee image of the deity »muft be ftamped upon the mind 
of every human being, the ignorant equally .with the 
knowing : nothiag lefe - is fufficieat* And the percep- 
tion we have of Dtitj muft proceed from an internal' 
caufe, 'which may be- termed the Senfe of Deity. 

* Included in the fenfe of Deity, is the duty we are un- • 
der to worihip him. % And to enforce that duty, the prin- 
cipal of devotion is made« part of our nature. All men ' 
accordingly agree in worshipping fuperior beings, how- 
ever they may differ in the mode of worship. And the 
nrnverfaiity of fuch worfhip, proves devotion to be an in- 
nate principle. * 

The perception we have- of being accountable beings* 
arifes from 1 another branch -of the fenfe of Deity. We 
expe& approbation from the Deity when we do right ; 
and > dread punishment from htm when guilty of any 
crim%; not excepting the moft occult crimes, hid from 
every mortal eye. ■•• From what caufe can dread proceed 
in that cafe, but from belief of . a fuperior being, avenger 
of wrongs ? That dread, when immoderate, disorders the 
mind, and makes every unusual misfortune pafa for a 
N f unilhment inflicted by aa invifible hand. " And they 
^ (aid one to another^ We are verify guiky concerning 

* our- brother, in tjiat-wt l^w the vanguim of JusfouC> 

* whe&'he befought us, and we. would, not hezau there-- 

* fore, is th^diifefefecdrciipon us. And Reubeuanfwer^ 
u edthex%« faying, ^pakeXnotJ junta you, &y»g* D£ 
?*♦ not fm«4igau}ftithe chijd 5 and* ye, would jaot hear ? 
" -therefor behold; a^ his blqod i* required (a)? Alt' 
phonfus King of ;T^apk», was a cruel and tyjntrawcafr 
prince.. ^Hedrqve bis people-to defpair with oppvefirm 
Uxes,ireacherouuy auaflinafced feveral of his barons*, audi 
loaded others with chains* During profperity, his cou- 

• - '■' ."' • ^'- ■ > • ".: /: l* 

, la) Gcncfls xlii. ax, 35. •! ': * 

£2 " 
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fcience gave him little diiqviet; but in adverfity, his crin& 
uared him in the face, and made him believe that his dif- 
trefies proceeded from the hand of God, as a juft punilb- 
inent. He was terrified to diftaa&ion, when Charks 
VIII* of France approached with a. numerous arfny : 
lie deferted his kingdom ; and fled to hide himfelf from 
the face of Qod and man* 

But admitting a fenfe of Deity* is it evidence to us 
that a Deity actually exifts I The anf wer is, That it is 
complete evidence* So framed is man as to rely on the 
evidence of his fenfes (a)* which evidence it is not in 
his power to reject* were he even difpofed to he a fcep- 
tic. And experience confirms our belief; for our fenfes, 
when in order, never deceive us. 

The foregoing fenfe of Deity is not the only evidence 
we have of his exiftence ; there is additional evidence 
from other branches of our nature* Inherent in the na- 
ture of man are two paffions, devotion, of which the 
Deity is the immediate and only object.; and dread of 
puiriihment, when one is guilty of any crime. Thefe po- 
tions would be idle and abfiud were there no Deity to be 
worshipped or to be daeadecL they would be il T 9 Tory 
paffions, hareing bo obje& : they would be the Angle in- 
stance of fuch irregularity; and gnbfaly irregular it would 
be, to be endued with pafiknuvor principles contrived for 
no end or purpofe. Man makes a capital figure ; and is 
the moft perfect being that inhahsts this earth : how then 
is it poffifale to believe* that he (honld be endued with 
pafiious contradiQory to the segnhr and beautiful laws 
which govern all other things hese ? It is opt crexhhlc. 
The . paffions mentioned, both of them, distil us to a 
Ifcaty, and afford us inrefifUble evidence of hts^auftence. 

Thus our "Maker leases no work of his imperfect : he 
nas revealed himfelf to us, in a way peric&ly ahahgou* 
fc> o«r natuse ;. in the mind of every human creature he 
has lighted up a lamp, which renders him vifihle even to. 
ArevweakeiLfignt. Nor aught it to e&ape observation/ 

• U " Li ' • f 4 l. .... 

»#0 See EfTays on Morality and Natural Religion, pari 2. 
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that here, as in every other cafe, the conduct of Provi- 
dence to man, is uniform. It leaves, him to he* directed by 
reafon, where liberty of choice is permitted : but in mat- 
ters o£ duty, he is provided with guides leTs fallible than . 
reafon ; in performing his duty to man, he is guided by 
the moral fenfe : in performing his duty to God, h»* is 
guided by the fenfe of JDeity. In thefe mirrors, he per- 
ceives his duty intuitively. 

If is no flight fupport to this d6ftrine, that if there 
really be a Deity, it is highly prefumable, that he- will re- 
veal himfelf to man, fitted by nature to adore and worfhip 
him. To other animals* the knowledge of a Deity is o( 
no importance : to man it 19 of high importance. Were 
we totally ignorant of a? Deity, this world would appear 
•to us a mere chaos : undgr the government of a wife and 
benevolent Deity, chance is excluded; and every event, 
the refult of eftabliihed laws, is perceived to be the belt 
on the whole. Good men fubmit to whatever happens, 
without repining* trailing that every event is ordered by 
divin* Providence : they fubmit with entire resignation ; ■ 
and fuch refignation is a fovereign balfam to every misfor- 
tune* ' , ; 

The fenfe of Deity refembles our other fenfes, which 
lie dormant till a proper object prefent itfelf. When all 
is filent about »s, the- fenfe of hearing is dormant ; and 
if from infancy a mart were confined to a dark room, he 
would be as ignorant of the fenfe of feeing, as one born 
blind. Among farvages, the objects that roufe the fenfe , 
of Deity, are uncommon events above the power of 
man ; an earthquake, for example, a hurricane, a total 
fcclipfe of the ftin, a ftfdden fwell of a river that prevents 
their efcape from an impending enemy. A favage, if he 
fee acquainted with ho events hut what are famihar, ha* no 
■perception of fuperior powers ; bnt thundsr rattling in 
his ears, or the cbnvulfibn of an earthquake, roufes inhira 
the fenfe of Deity, and directs him to fome fuperior beinjr 
33 the caufe of thefe dreadful effects. The favage, it is 
ttueV errs, in afcribing to-, the immediate operation of a 
Deity, things that have a natural caufe : his error how- 
,cver is evidence that he has a fenfe of Deity, no lefs preg- 
E 3 
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nant, tlian when he more juftly attributes to the immedi- 
ate operation of deity, the formation of man, of this earth, 
.of all the world. 

The fenfe of Deity, like the moral fenfe, makes no car 
pital figure among lavages; the perceptions of both fenfes 
\ jlng in them faint and obfcure. But in the progrefs of 
.nations to maturity^ thefe fenfes turn more and more vi- 
gorous, fo as among enlightened nations to acquire ft com- 
manding influence ; leaving no doubt about right and 
wrong, and as little about the exiftence of a* Deity. 

The obfcurity of the fenfe of Deity among favages, 
has encouraged fome fcepticaj philosophers to den J- its ex- 
illence. It has been urged, that God does nothing by 
halves ; and that if he intended to make h'mfelf known tS 
man, the fenfe of Deity would produce equal convi&io* 
with that of feeing or hearing. When we argue thus a- 
bout the purpofes of the Almighty, we tread onflippery 
ground, where we feldora fail to ftumble. n .What if it be 
the purpofe of the Deity, to afford us but an obfcuie 
glimpfe of his being and attributes ? We have' reafcw 
from analogy to conjecture that this may be. the cafe. 
From fome particulars mentioned above (a), it appears 
<at kaft probable, that entire fubmiffiori to the moral fenfe, 
would be ill-fuited to man in h : s prefent ftate ; and would 
prove more hurtful than beneficial. And to me it ap- 
pears evident, that to be confcious of the prefence of 
the Great God, as I am of a friend whom I hold by the 
hand, would be inconfiftent with the part Providence has 
deftined me to act in this life- Reflect only on the refr 
traint one is under, in prefence of a fuperior, fuppofe the 
King himfelf ; how much greater our reftraint with the 
fame lively impreffion of God's awful prefence ! H-umi* 
lit j and veneration would leave no room for other paflions: 
man would be no longer man $ and the fyftem of our pre- 
fent ftate would be totally fubverted. Take another in- 
f lance : Such a conviction of future rewards and puniih* 
ments as to overcpme every inordinate defire, would rer 
. duce us to the condition of a traveller in a paltry ian, bar 

(a) Beok % (ketch i. 
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ving no wifh but for day-light to profecute. his journey. 
For that very reafon, it appears agreeable to the plan of 
.Providence, that we mould have but an obfcure glimpfe 
of futurity. As the fame, plan of Providence is vifible 
in all," I conclude witji aflurance, that a certain degree 
of obfcurity, weighs nothing againft the fenfe of Deity* 
more than againft the moral fenfe, or againft a future 
ftate of rewards and punilhments. Whether all men 
;might not have {been made angels, and whether more 
happinefs might not have refulted from 7 a different fyftem, 
lie far beyond the reach of human knowledge. ..From 
what is known of the cohdu& of Providence, we have 
reafon to prefume, that our prefent Hate is the refult>of 
wifdom and benevolence. So much we know with cer- 
tainty, that the fenfe we have of Deity and of moral 
duty, correfpond accurately to the nature of man as an 
imperfect being ; 4ro that thefe fenfe*, were they abfo- 
liitely perfect, would unhinge his nature, and convert him 
into a very different being. . _ 

A theory efpoufed by feveral writers ancient and 
modern, mull not be overlooked; becaufe it pretends to 
compofe the world without a Deity ; which would re* 
duce the fenfe of Deity to be delufive, if it have any 
exiftence. The theory is, That the world, compofed of 
animals, vegetables, and brute' matter, is felf-exiftent and 
eternal ( and that all events happen by a neceffary chain 
cf catifea and effects. In this theory, though wifdom 
and benevolence are confpicuous in every part, yet- the 
great work of planning and^executing the whole, is un* 
derftood to have been done blindly without intelligence 
or contrivance. It is fcarce neceffary to remark, that thi* 
theory,, affumed at pleafure, is highly improbable, if not 
abfurd j and yet that it is left naked to the world with- 
out the leaft cover or fupport. wit what I chiefly io* 
fill on is, that the endlefs number of wife and benevo- 
lent effects, difplayed every where on Xhe face of this 
globe, afford to us complete evidence of a wile and be- 
nevolent caufe ; and. as thefe effecls are far above the 
power" of man, we neceffarily afcribe them to fome fu- 

£4 
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perior being, or in other ^ords to the Deity («)* "And 
this is fuf&cient to remove the prefent obje&ion againft 
the exiftence of a fenfe of Deity. But I am notfatisfied 
with this partial vi&ory. I proceed Co obferve, that no- 
thing more is required but the proof of a Deity, to over- 
turn the fuppofition of felf-exiftence in a world competed 
of many heterogeneous parts, and df a chain of caufes 
and effects framed without intelligence or forefight, thof 
full of wifdom and contrivance in every part. For if a 
Deity exift, wife and powerful above ail other beings, 
felf-exiftence ought to be his peculiar attribute ; and no 
perfon of, rationality will have any heiitation in rejecting 
the felf-exiftence of fuch a world, when fo natural a fup- 
pofition lies m view, as that the whole is the operation 
of the truely felf-exifting Being, whofe power and wifdonY 
ate fully adequate to that arduous tajk- 

Many grofe and abfurd conception of Deity that have 
prevailed among rude nations, are urged by forae writ- 
ers as another objection againfl a fenfe of Deity. That 
objedson fhalrnot be overlooked ; but it will be anfwered 
to better purpofe, after thefe grefs and abfurd concep- 
tions are examined ; which mall be done m the chapter 
immediately following. 

.- The proof of a- Deity frdm the innate fenfe here ex- 
plained, differs materially from what is contained in eftays 
on morality and natural religion {b). The proof there 
given k founded on a chain of reafoning, altogether in- 
dependent on the innate fenfe of Deity. Both equally 
produce coavielion 5 b-it as the fenfe operates intuitively 
without reafoning, the fenfe of Deity is made a branch 
of human .nature, in order to enlighten thofe who are in- 
capable of a long chain bf reafoning ; and to fucjt, who 
-make the bulk of mankind, it is more convincing, theft 
the mc& perfpicuousTeafoningto a philofopher^ 

(*) Firft fceuh.to£ thm third bonis, fed. x; ' ' 

ft; Part sbftdt.7.' 
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CHAP, II. \ 

P&ocrtess of Opinions with respect to Deity. 

THE fenfe of Deity, like many other delicate fenfes, is 
in lavages fo faint and obfcure as eafily to be biaffed from 
truth. Among- them, the belief of many fuperior beings, 
h nniverfaT. And two caufes join, to produce that belief. 
The firft is, that being accuftomed to a plurality of vifi- 
ble obje&s, men, mountains, trees, cattle, and fuch like, 
they are naturally led to imagine the fame plurality in* 
things not vifible ; and from that flight bias, flight in- 
deed but natural, is partly derived the fyftem of Poly«< 
theifm, univerfal among favages. The other is, that fa- 
Vages know little of the connexion between caufes and 
ejfe&s, and ftiU lefs*of the order and government of this . 
world -i every event tli^t is not familiar, appears to them 
Angular -and extraordinary ; and if fuch event exceed hu- 
man power, it is without hesitation afcribed to a fuperi- 
or betngj. But as it occurs not to a favage, nor to any 
perfon who is not a philofopher, that the many various, 
events e&eeding human power and feemingly unconnec- 
ted, may afl proceed' from the fame caufe ; they are rea- 
dily afcribed to different brings. Pliny afcribes Polythe- 
lia to another caufe, viz,, the confcioufnefs men have of 
their imbecility : u Our powers are confined within nar«* 
" row bounds : we do not readily conceive powers in the 
*' Deity much more extenfive ; and* we fupply by num- 
u ber what is wapting* in power/* Polytheifm, * thus 
fbunded, : is the; hrft ftage in the progrefs of theology ; 
for it is embraced by the rudeft favages, who have nei- 
ther capacity 1 nor inclination to pierce deeper into the 
nature of things. 

The- next ftage is diflinguifbable fforti others, by. a b©-. 
fief that all fuperior beings, are malevolent. Man by na- 
ture \vcak f and helplefs, is prone to fear, dreading every 
new ob}e& &nd every unufual* event. Savages, having 
ne protection &g*bfft floras, tempefU, or other external 
tWeidents, and having no pleafores but in gratifying huiv 
ge*V ihirft, ' a nd t ni n Sd favr, tetvTSMlc&to fear, tod'lid 
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tie to hop*. In that difconfolate condition, they attri- 
bute the bulk of their diftreffes to an invifible being, who 
in their opinion mull be malevolent. This feems'to have 
been the opinion of the Greeks in the days cf * Solon *; a* 
appeal's in a converfation between him and Crceftis King 
cf Lydia, mentioned by Herodotus in the firft book of 
his hiftory. " Croefus, faid Solon, you. alk . me" about 
" human affairs ; and 1 anfwer as one who thinks that 
u . all the gods are envious, and difturbers of mankind." 
The negroes on the coaft of Guinea, dread their deities 
as tyrants and oppreflbrs : having no conceptions of a 
good deity, they attribute the few bleflings they receive, 
to the foil, to the rivers, to the trees, and to the plants. 
The Lithuanians continued Pagans down to the four- 
teenth century ; and worshipped in gloomy woods, where 
their deities were held to refiae. Their wprfhjp probably, 
was prompted by fear, which is allied to gloominefs or 
clarknefs. The people of Kamfkatka acknowledge to 
this day many malevolent deities, having little or no no- 
tion of a good deity. They believe the air, the water, 
the mountains, and the woods, to be inhabited by male- 
volent fpirits, whom they fear and worfliip. The fava- 
ge3 of Guiana afcribe to the devil even their moft com- 
mon difeafes \ nor do they ever think of another remedy, 
but to apply to a forcerer to drive him away. Such ne^ 
groes as believe in the dxvil, paint his images "white. 
, Conviction of Juperior beings, who, likejnen, are of 
a mixed .nature, fometimes doing good, fometimes mif- 

v chief, qoajtjtutf th* third fiage. • This came to be the 
fyftem of ll^ology in Greece. . The intoduQip'n ©f writ- 

' ing an:oi g fche Grteks, ^\hi*e they were little better than 
favages, p rqilucccl a compound of c^ara&er and msyuier$, 
that nas not a parallel in any other nation, l^ey were 
acute mfcienee, ftiUiil.iji fin^arts,- extremely deikienr. in 
morals, grofs beyond ca ception in theology, and iaperffc. 
tiors to n degree (Ajuu ; a (Irange jumble if exquiiite 
ftn'e and ablurd nonleiifc. They held their £<ods to *e- 
fenble men in their external figure, .and to becoqweah 
In 'he 21 ft book of the Iliad, Minerva with a huge ftoae 
beatr Mars to the aground, who^;monllrou^body'cover^ 
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ed feven bipod acres. As corporeal beings^ they were fup- 
poled to require the nourishment of meat, cfnnt, and 
fleep. Homer mentions more than once the inviting of 
gods to a feaft : and Paufanias reports, that in the temple 
*>f Bacchus at Athens, there were figures of clay, repre- 
senting a feaft given by Amphy&ion to Bacchus and o- 
tlier deities. The inhabitants of the I Hand Java are not 
fo grofe in their conceptions, as to think that the gods 
cat the offerings presented to them : but it is their opini- 
on, that a deity brings his mouth near the offering, fucks 
out all its favour, and leaves it taftelefs like water *. 
The Grecian gods, as defcribed by Homer, drefs, bathe, 
and anoint, like' mortals. Venus, after being detected 
by her hufband in the embraces of Mars, retires to 
-Paphos: 

Where to the.pow'r an hundred altars rife» 
And breathing odours fcent the balmy ikies i 
Conoeal'd fhe bathes in confecrated bow'rs, 
x . The Graces unguents (bed, ambrofial fhow*rs, • - 
Unguents that charm the gods 1 She laft affumes 
Her wondrous robes ; and full the goddefs blooms. * 

Odyssey, book $. 

Juno's drefs is moft poetically defcribed, Iliad, book 14* 
It was alfo umverfaOy believed, that the gods were fond 
of women, and had many children by them. The an- 
cient Germans thought more fenfibly, that the gods weie 
top high to referable men in any degree, or to be coafiri- 
ed within the, walls of a temple. Led by the fame nrt- 
preffions of deitr, the Greeks feem to have thought, 
.that thejorods did not jnuch exceed tbemielve* in kaovt- 
Jedge. When Agefilaus journeyed with his private reti- 
joue, he iifuafty lodged in a . .temple t, making the gods 
wjtnefles, ' fays Flutarcn, of hVmoft fecret a&ions. ' The 
• fprreeMs thought, \ tnat a go&, ' lie; a' man, ' might know 

* Ah 0#c<k writers, and thofe fa their iwtghWtlwwQ form 
the v>0tWotit of i dtaoi. "They/Bad too Aith ciak«a^ notion bf a 
.dtity as to fttiieve, thai be could make the wdrld rat 0/ ife~ 

thing, 4 i '• .' ' 
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what pafFed within his own hcrafe ;. without kaaferiag any 
thing palling at a greater diftance. ' Agaraemaon, ia 
Efchylua, putting off his travelling habit, and dreffinf 
himfelf in fpkndid purple, is afraid of feeing fcea and em- 
vied hy fome jealous goxL We learn from Seneca, that 
people ftrove for the feat next to the image of the deity, 
that their prayers might be the better heard. But what , 
we have chiefly to remark apon this head is, that the 
Grecian gods were* like men, held capable of doing both 
good and ilL Jupiter, their higheft deity, was a raviftta 
of women, and a notorious adulterer* l» the fecoad 
book of the Iliad, he fends a lying dream to deceive 
Agamemnon. Mars feducet Venus by bribes to commit 
adultery .(«)• In the Rhefbs of Euripides* Minerv% 
difguifed like Venus, deceives Paris by a grofs he* The 
ground-work of the tragedy of Xuthus is a lying oracle, 
declaring Ion, foa of Apollo and Creufa, to be the fon 
of Xuthus* Orcftes m Euripides, having fhrin his mo- 
ther Clytenroeftra, exeufea himfelf as having been milled 
by Apollo to commit the crime* " Ah ! fays he, had 
" I consulted the gbaft of my father, he would have dif- 
" ruaded me from a crime that has. proved my ruin* with- 
* outdoing oim> any good." He concludes with ob- 
ferving, that having ailed by Apollo's command, Apol- 
lo, ia/ the vbly criminal. In a tragedy of Sophccle^ Mr 
jK^a ,**&** »o difficulty to cheat Ajax, by promiung 
to b&his friend* wfcife underhand fhe is ferving Uryftes, 
hift bitter e&emy. Mercury, in revengefot the murder of 
hi* fen- Drf yrt&us* entails curies on Pelopa the murderer, 
agjf&ttn alliia race«g* Ij» general, .the >god% e^iery wheir 
IH Greek trsjgcdiejb • ara -partial, tmjufe tyrannical, and 
ttWQgtful* • » The^fceeks ^fioordJagiy ham no lwferre in 
. nt&fmfag their* godfc In the tragedy .of- Psometheut, 
dopitot, without th« leaft ceremony, k accufed of 
bemgj»a» ufeirper. 'Eichyliis .proclaims, publicly on the 
.Sagf) 'that Jupiter* a .jtala*^ enefc a^d impJbacabk ty- 

. < § 1 he £pjrlifh trauflator of tfeat tragedy, ©Mere* it to Be H* 
jma^ay« ig tfee Gr<fia* cre<*d» thittfcq gjodS poiuftt the crhvtttf 
rnien upo» their innocent paftcrkjw . ..* 
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last, had omtu fn e J euer^ tMng'fo tieata ; anil that the 
other gods were reduced td Mb 41a* eg. In the Iliad, Book 
73. Menelaw addrefles Juphier in the following words : 
•* O father Jove! in wtfd0m, they fay, tlou excelleft 

* hoth men- and gods* ♦ Yet all thei* ills proceed from 
** thee : for the wicked thou doft aid in war. Thou art 
u a friend to the Trojans, whof* foul* delight ki force, 

* who are ne*#r glutted wkb blood," The god* fnerp 
flften fretted with, a fort of contemptuous faniliarftyv 
and employed on very low offiee&v Nothing is- mere corn* 
mon, than to introduce them as a&ors in Greek trage- 
dies ; frequently for trivial pwrpofes : Apollo comes upon 
the ftage mod courteoufly to acquaint the audience with 
the fubject of the play. Why is this not urged by our 
critics, as claffical authority againft the rule of Horace, 
Nee deus inter/it nlfi dignus vindlce nodus*. Homer makes 
.very ufeful fervaots of his pods. Minerva, in particular 
is a faithful attendant upon Ulyffe*. She a&s the herald; 
and caHs the ehief to council (a). She marks the place 
where a -great ftone fell that was thrown by Ulyffes (£)» 
She affifts Ulyfles to hide his treasure in a cave (*), and 
helps him to wrefUe with a beggar (^ Ulyfles- being 
toffed with earetf in bed, fhe defcefcd*? from heaven t6 
make him M afleep (*). This 'laft* might pafBbly be 
Squeezed jntci an allegory, if Minerva were not fre* 
quentiy introduced where there is m> place for an aile* 
•gory. * Jupiter, book 17. of the Iliad, is introduced 
comforting the fteeds of Achilles 1 for the death of Patroc- 
lus. It appears from Cice.ro (/), .that when Greek phi- 
krfophers began to. reafon iabovt the deity, their notions 
were. *oonderf oily crude* One of thehflirdtft morfols to 
digeft ia Plato's pbilofophy, was his dd6brtei That Go£ 
j* incorporeal j which by many was thfaugty abfurd, for 

* ' 

i^ . j.* Ndr fek * god in peirfon ftartddifptafM; 

. VBldTs^bt'labVia^piatcklisrvehlsii^ l '- 

• . / * Francis. 

{a/Ody&j, book &> . ib) Book & («) Book 13. 

toBfceki*, (e) ^Oiyflevy bodk *©. (/) Lib* t/Bfc 

nator* deorum. *" *• ' » '"" 
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vert* of that kihd, toinalevoieat. In th^time cif Pliny 
the elder, malevaknt deities vcre worftupped at Rome. 
He ntentionff a temple dedicated to Ifo? Fortune*, ano- 
ther to the difeajfe termed a /war. The Lacedemonians 
worihiped Death and '/V* r ; and: the people of Cadiz Po* 
tarty and Old jige% in order to deprecate their wrath. 
Such goda were by the Roman* termed A<oc*mnci> as 
putting away evil. ' 

Conviftioa of. one fupreme benevolent Deity* a»<* <£ 
inferior deities, fome benevolent, fome malevolent} is •*** 
fifth ftage. Such conviftion, which gains ground ia pro* 
portion as morality ripens, arifes from a remarkable dif- 
ference between gratitude and fear. Willing to ihow my 
gratitude for fome kindnefs proceeding' from an unknown 
hand, feverai perfons occur to my conje&ures ; but I al- 
ways Ex at laft upon one perfon as the moft likely. Teat 
is of an opponte nature;, it expands itfeif upori every 
j&picbut perfon, and blackens them all equaHp Thus, 
upon providential goad fortune above the power of man) 
we naturally reft upon, one benevoleiikDeityas tjhocauiej 
and to him we conAne our gratitude and veneration-. 
When, on the other* hand,, we are fbuck with an mocoxnnlon 
calamity, every thing that poffibly may; be the -eaufe* 
xaifes' terror in us. Hence the propensity in favages to 
multiply objects? of fear ; - but to confine their gratitude 
and veneration to a fingle object. Gratitude and venera* 
tion„ at the fame time, are of fuch a nature, as to raife 
a high opinion of the perfon who is their objecl;**and 
when a tingle invifihle being ia underitbed to pour out 
bkffings with a, liberal hand,- good men,, inflamed with 
gratitude* put no. bounds to the power and benevolence of 
that being. And: tans- one fupreme benevolent Deity 
comes ►tQ be recognized among the more enlightened 
lavages. Willi r«4pe£t to malevolent deities; a* they 
are feppofed tQ he nKmerous, and as there is ** natural 
impulfe for elevating one- above another, they are all of 
them held to be* of f an tofcrrior rank, £abx>rdmate to tfc* 
iupreme. Deity* ,^ . * -■.;'..-.• 4 

Unity in-thp fupreme Being hath, among pmlofphert> 
ai^reJtjMjfotndat^^vii.unky of deAgn awko^ g* 
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dst in tne<£reaiion and government of this worfcfcf. At 
the lame time, the paffion of gratitude,, which leads even 
•lavages to the attribute of unity i* the fupreme Being, 
prepares the rnmd for sefifimig the proof of thai unity, 
founded on die unity of hit works* 

The belief of one fupreme be ne vo l e n t Deity, and of 
fubordiaate deities- benevolent and malevolent, is and has 
been more uruv-rial than any other religious creed. I 
confine myfielf to a &w inffcanee* ; for a complete enu- 
meration would be cndlefs. -The different lavage tribes 
in E^ch Guiana, agree pretty much in their articles of 
faith. They hold their exigence of one fupreme Deity, 
whole chief attribute is benevolence ; and to him they at 
cribe every goodthat happens. But as it is againft his na- 
ture to do HI, they believe in fuborctinant malevolent 
beings, like our devil, whaoecauba thunder, hurricanes, 
earthquakes, and who are the authors of death, difeafes, 
and of every misfortune*. To the& devils •termed in 
their language To*tvahooz> they direct every fuppHcatios, 
in order to avert their malevolence 5 while the fupreme 
Deity is entirely negle&ed : fo much more powerful a* 
aiong favages is fear than gratitude. The North- A- 
rnerkaa favages have ail of them a notion of a fupreme 
Deity, creator and governor o£the world, and of inferior 
deities, foiaa good, fbrae ilL Thefe are fuppoied to have 
bodies, and to live much as men do* but without being 
fubje&ed to any diitrefs. The fame creed prevails -among 
thfc aegroes of Benin and Congo, among the people of 
New Zealand, among the inhabitaats of - Java r of Mada- 
gafcar,.of the Moluesa klands» and of the Caribbee rf- 
kids. ^he,Chingutefe, a tribe in the ifhrad of Ceylon, 
acknowledge; iane God creator of the univerfe, with fub- 
ocdinafce skitiei who act as his deputies : agriculture 
is the pcculiaa province of one, and navigation of another. 

. t \.A\\ tliinsjija the univerfe arc,cvida,ntJy o{^ piece. Evwcy 
liMneis Mjuued'to Vvery thing; one defigu prevails through the 
whole ; and tshis uniformity leads the m?nd. to acknowledge one 
amhor : bec3ufe the Conception of different authors without diftinc* 

'ti"n of attributes or operations ferves only to perplex the iimgi- 
nation, withiut hefl owing any fatisfaction on tht uwicr (lauding. 

. Kaiu rol History nf Relighn by David liumr^ Efa. 
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The creed of the Tonqnbefe is nearly the fane. The 
inhabitants of Otaheke* termed King Geargfs ifland* be 
lieve in one fupreme Deity ; and in inferior 'Deities with- 
out end* who prefide over particular parts of the crea» 
tion. They pay no adoration to the fupreme Deity, 
thinking him too far elevated above fcisjereatures to con- 
cern hirafelf with what they do* They believe the ftars 
to be children of the fun and moon, an echpfe to be the 
time of copulation. According to. Arnobiua, certak 
Roman deities prefided over, the various operations of 
men. Venus prefided over carnal copulation ; P^Xa af- 
filed at pruning trees ; and Peta in^requefting benefits ; 
Nemeftrinus was god. of \be woods* Nodutus ripened 
.corn, and Terenfis helped to threih it ; Vihilia afiifted 
travellers; orphans were .under the care of Orbona* and 
dying perfons, of Naeaia > Offilage hardened the bones of 
infants; and Mdlonk protected iJees, and beftowed fweet- 
nefs on their honey. The inhabitants of the iiland of 
Formofa recognife two deities in company ; the one a 
male, god of the. men. the other a female, goddefs of the 
women. The bulk of their inferior deities are the fouls, 

• of upright men, who are conftantiy doing good* and the 
fouls of wickedmen, who are conftant ty doingilL The inland 
negroes acknowledge one fupreme being, creator of all 
things ; attributing to him infinite power, infinite know- 
ledge, and ubiquity. v They believe that the dead are 

• converted into fpirits, termedT by them landnint, or pro- 
tectors, being appointed to guard their parents and rela- 
tions. Ybe ancient. Goths, and feveral other northern 

.nations, acknowledged one fupre»e. Being ; and. at the 
,fame time wor (hipped three fubordinate deities ; Thor, 
reputed the fame with Jupiter ; Oden, or Woden, the 
.fame with Mars ; and Friga, the fame with Venusf. 
Socrates, taking the, cup of poifon from the executioner* 
held it up toward heaven* and pouring out fame of it as 
an oblation to the Supreme Deity, pronouncing the fbl* 

f Regpatur omnium Deu% ■* camera fubje&a atque parentta? 
Tacitus de moriius Gcrmanorvnfy, cop. 3J>' \JnEpgUJh tbtit'. "Qqc Gq4 

• the ruler of all ; the rcil iticri'or and fubordinate.'*) 
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lowing £Htyer ; " I implore tiie imaaortai God that my 
tranUatioa may be . happy." Then turning to Crito, 
faid, "O Crito 1 I owe a cock to Efculapius* pay it." 
From-t&ia incident «we find that Socrates, (oaring above 
.his countrymen* had attained to the belief of a fupreme 
benevolent Deity. But in that dark age of religion* fuch 
purity ia not to be expected from Socrates iiimfelf, as to 
have rejected, fubordinate deities, even of the mercenary 
kind. 

D liferent offices being aligned td the gods, at above 
mentioned, proper names followed of courfe. And 
.when a god was ascertained J*y a name, the bnfy mind 
.wotdd naturally proceed to trace h'ts genealogy. 
. As unity in the Deity was not an edablifoed do&rint 
in the countries where the Cbriftiap religion was firft 
promulgated, Chriftianity could not fail to prevail over 
Pagarftfa* ; for improvements in the mental faculties lead 
*by fure ftepe ,, though flow, to one God. 
. . The.ffoth.ftage is, the belief of one fupreme benevo* 
lent Deity, as, in 1 that immediately foregoing, with ma* 
.ny inferior be,f*ev<j>lem deities* and one only who is male* 
tvofeot... ^b men- improve in natural knowledge, and be* 
come Jkilful in tracing cau&s frpftr effect . they find 
much Ms m&Hc* an&iU-defigtf ^%anwa* imagined : hi** 
inanity at laft prevail*, which, in conjRec^ion with m> 
proved knowledge, banlihes. the fuifweion of ill defigp, 
in «very cafe where an < event can poffibly be explained 
without it. In a word, a fettled opinion of good pre- 
vailing in the world, produced, con ?ic\i/>n, among .fome 
nations, kfs ignorant > than their neighbors, and lefs 
Jbrutal, that there is but one malevolent fubordiAat^ 
deity, and good fubordiaate djrities. without number. 
The ancient Perfians acknowledged two principles. $ one 
*H good and all powerful,' flamed ' Hormu* y and by the 
Greeks cqrruptiy Qr<rm^%es ; the other evil, named Ah** 
riman t an'Jby the Greeks Ar\mants ; , Some authors a f*- 
'fart* that the Perfiars hcljd thefe J wo principles to. be 
poejternaJU OtJieifS, that Oramafces, fir ft fubfifted akw» 
tliat he'createjl both^ light and darkneft* and that he ere - 
Wc^AriwMW* cut ox.darkaefs. .That fcheJatter was tJbe 
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opinion ©f the ancient Pedum*, Spears frotnlfceir Bible, 
termed the Saddkr ; which teaches, That there is eat 
God fapreme over all* many good angels, and but one 
evil fpirit. Plutarch acquaints us, that Hermits 'and A- 
hariraan, for ever at variance, formed each of them etc* 
4ures of their own ftamp 5 that the former created gooi 
genii, foch as goodnefa, trwtfr, Wifdom* jutHce ; a*4 
that the latter created evil genft, fucfc aa- infidelity, We- 
hood, oppreflion, theft. T/iis fyftcm of theology, co» 
monly termed the Mamcheem fyfiem y is faid to be alfo the 
religious creed of Pegu, with the following addition, that 
the evil principle only is to he worshipped 5 which h abun- 
dantly probable, as fear is a predominant paffion in bar- 
barians. The people of Florida believe a fapreme be- 
nevolent Deity, and a< fubordinate deity that is mafcv* 
lent; neglecting the farmer, who, they fay, does W 
harm, they bend their whole attention to {often the fefc 
ter, who, they fay, torments them day and night. The 
inhabitants of Dariat* acknowledge but one evil fpirit, 
of %vhom they are defperately afraid* The Hattcntfrfy 
mentioned by fotne writers as altogether dettftufce of reft- 
gion, Are, on the Contrary, farther: 'ad van%fcd-to wards it* 
purity than fome df their n^ighBours. * Their creed 1% J 
That there is a fufSreme Being, -who if goodnefs itfetf, ef 
whom they have nd occafion tVy tend in *we, as he i»-tft* 
capable by his nature to^>hurt them ; that there is atfo i 
malevolent fpirct, fubordmate to the ' former, who ffcuft 
be ferved. and worffcipped in tadcr to trvert his malice. 
The epicurean doctrine wfth refill to the gods io gene* 
ral, that being hippy in- fhemfelve*, they extend not 
tiletV providential care* to men, differs not wifely "rrwa 
what the Hottentot 'believe* with refpeft to ttxe fupren* 
Being. • ,>..,•>..••;>• 

Having traced the fenie of deity, from- its? dawn ffl At 
gro&ft favages* to its approaching matnrity^among en- 
hghk'ncd nations, we proceed to- the laft'ftage of the 
pnogtfefs, which make* the tfwe ffftem of theologr i 
and that is, convection of a fupreme Being, botoiidkfs r« 
every perfe&ion*, without any fubor&nate deities, benevo* 
bat or niaicvol^t. Savages learn-early to t*ace the -ok»« 
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ef caufe* 3hd«£ecH wkhrefpaft to ordinary tveaftsi 
they know that faftingjprpduces hanger, that labour oc* 
cafions wearinefs* that fire burns, that the fun and rain 
contribute to vegejkation. But when they go beyond 
£uch familiar ev cuts, they !<& f'gfc* of ^auie and cited j 
the changes of weather, of wind*, of heat and cold/ iat* 
prefs then with a notion of chance : earthquakes, hurri- 
canes* ftorms of thunder and lightning, wkicb fill them 
with terror* a*e<a&ribed to malignant beings of greater 
power than man. In the. -progrefs of knowledge, light 
begins to break in upon them ; they discover that tack 
phenomena* however tremendous, come under the gene* 
lal law of caufe and effect, and that there is no ground 
ferafcribing them' to malignant fpirit*. At the fame 
time, our mpre refined, fenfe* <ripcn by degrees ; liberal 
afe&tonj come to prevail ;^ and morality makes a deep 
inpreffion. In maturity of feafie and nndcrflanding, be* 
Jevolence appear more and more $ and beautiful nag! 
caufes are djfeoveced ioymany of nature's production** 
that foroaerly wene thought uiefcefe, or perhaps deHruc* 
tivc : and ^the time -may Gome* we have folid ground^ to 
hope that it will come, when doubts and difficulties a* 
■feout the government of R«w4eace, will all of them be 
cleared! up, and every ^ereot be found conducive to the 
pneralgood. • Such views of Providence banifh rnalevo- 
lent deities ; and we fettle** h& in a. jnoft cwfortabit 
•pinion, either that there are no luch beings, or that, if 
they exiil and are permitted to perpetrate any mifchie( 
it is in .order to -produce gf eater goojd. Thw, through 
a long maxe of cmors* man arrives jat true .'religion, ac- 
knowledging but one Bfiog? fapatme in power, intelli- 
gence, and benevolence* who cveated all other-bdags, to 
whom aB other beings are fubjtrc~W>a, and mhotdire&ft e- 
tery event i(o frnfwcr the .beft parppfef * ' Tim fyftem is 
true theology *. ., '♦ 

Having gone through the* different ftages of religious 
belief, in its gradual progrefs. towar^ truth and purity, 

* Pliny feems to rclifc thfid©#rittt.q£iiraty kit\\t Dtiry* but 
l **t 9 lofftabpoc-formiue; any $«# eepception *4 him, fonxtirnct 
wnfidtring'thc world to be wn onJy jdeity> fo#ie*ia><* thcjfun. 
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I prowd to a very fm^ottaiit article, vk. Thefctftory 
of tutelar deities. The belief of tutelar deities preceded 
indeed fcveral of the ftages mentioned, wknefs the tute- 
lar deities of Greece and Rome $ but as it is not conned- 
cd with any one^pf them exchjfive of the reft, the e'ear- 
nefs of method required it to be postponed to all of them.' 
This belief, founded on fetftfhnefs, made * sapid pro. 
grefs, after property in the goods of fortune was' eftab- 
liihed. Th& Greeks, the Romans, ondvindeed moft na- 
tions that were not mere lavages, appropriated to them- 
iefaes tutelar deities, who were understood to befriend 
them upon all occasions ; and, in particular, to fight for 
them againft their enemies. The Iliad of Homer is'fali 
of miraculous battles between the Greeks and Trojans, 
the tutelar dearies mixkg wkh the contending parties; 
and partaking of every i Rafter, death only excepted, 
which nnmortabcould not futfcr. The lore*. penates, or 
houfehold-gods of Indoftan, of Greece, and of Rome, 
bear witnefe, that every fatitfyv petiiapa erery perfoti, 
was thought to be under the protection o! a tutelar dei-' 
ty« Alexander ab Alexandre ghea a lift of tutelar dei- 
ties. Apollo and Minerva were the tutelar deities of 
Athens; Bacchus and Hercules of the Boeotian Thebes* 
Juno of Carthage, : 3atnoV Sparta,* Argot, and Mycene* 
Venus of Cyprus; Apollo %f Rhodes and .of Delphos; 
Vuieatf or/ItJecmos; Batttbtis-* of Naxus? Neptune of 
Tetiedoa, &<*. The poetrteJtify, lhat e?eo individuals 
bad tutelar deifies^ mi 4 ». -• . . . 

Mulciher in Trojam; pityTroja ftabat A'polto : 
iEqoavVetiusvTcofrftsi Pallas miquwfait, -• - 

Oderat Jfifieam, propfior Saturma Tump $ 
'ItieUatnen Ve-oe#lswumme tutus erat. i 

± Sxpe^rVrc* caututn petftt NeptunusUIyffem 5 • 

* Erepuit patruo fepe Minem foo* (a). <' 

*'" The. rage of Vulcan, and the martial maid, 
•< purfucd old Troy ; but' Phoebus* love repay 'd. f 

-^ « jEneaafafe, defy'd great Juno's hate, ;*•'.. * 
'« for Venus guards her favour *d offspring's f aie : 
" In-yain Uly fifes NtffktrneY wrath affails, ' 

* O'er winds and waves Minerva's power prevails.* 

\a) OwdTriA.tfb. i..eleg.*. < . " 
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Though the North American favages recogaife a fu- 
preme Being, wife and benevolent, and alfd fubordinate 
benerolent beings who are intruded with the government 
of the world ; yet as the great diftance ofthefe fubordi- 
nate beings, and the full occupation they have in general 
government, are fuppofed to make them overlook- indi- 
viduals, every man has a tutelar deity of his own termed 
Menitou* *rho is constantly invoked during war to give 
him vi&ory over his enemies. The Natches, bordering 
on the MilSfippi, offer up the fitulls of their enemies to . 
their god, and depofitc them in his. temple. They con- 
fider xhat being as their tutelar deity who affile them 
sgainft their enemies, and to whom therefore the fkuH of 
an .enemy muft be an acceptable offering. Though 
they worship the fun, who impartially mines on all man- 
kind, yet fuch is their parttah'ty, that they consider 
themfclves as his chofen people,, and that their enemies 
are his enemies. 

- «A belief fo abfurd fhows woful imbecility in humam. 
nature. lis it not obvious, that the great God of hea- 
ven and earth governs the world by inflexible laws, from 
whence he- never can fwetvc in . aoy cafe, becaufe they* 
are the beft poffible in every cafe ? To fuppofe any fa*. 
miry or* nation to be an otyeA of his peculiar love, is no 
lefs impious, than to fuppofe any family or nation to be 
an object of his peculiar hatred: they equally arraigu 
Providence of partiality* •• Even the Goths had more jufi 
notions of the Betty. Totila, recommending to his peo* 
phjufticcand humanity, Jays,- " Quare fie habete, ea 

* que amari ab hnminihus foment ita vobis falva lore, ' fi 

* juftitwe reverentiam >feivavfrittf.>i .Si tsaafius in mores 

* 4ios, etiam Deum -ad aoftes tasnfitttrum. Neque enim 
"ille, ant omnibus omnino hominibut, aut tmi ah'cui 
N genti,.addtcjt fe foqiumf/* 

; t ** Be affured of this, that while ye pvelerve your reverence* 
V for jutticc, ye will enjoy all the bleffings which are cftiraabie* 
" among mankind. If ye refufe to obey her di dates, and yoar, 
** morals become corrupted, God himfelf will abandon you, anbV 
M take the part of your enemies. For ate hough the benevolence 
•*of that pdwer is not partially confined to tribe or -people, yet it 
1 the eye of his juttice ail men are not equally the objedt c£ kit 
'Approbation.'* •-.-_• 
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That God was once the tutelar .deity »4f the Jews, * 
true ; but not in the vulgar acceptation of that term, im- 
porting a deity chofen by a people to be their patron 
and protector. The orthodox faith is, <« That Odd 
«' chofe the Jews as his peculiar people, sot firosa any 
" partiality ta them, but that there might be on* nation 
" to keep, alive the knowledge of ose fuprrae Deity ; 
" which ihouW be profperous while they adhered to him, 
" and unprofperous when they declined to idolatry ; not 
« only in order to make ttiem perfevere jo the true faith, 
" but aHb in order to exemplify to aH nations th* con* 
«• du& of hie Providence." It is certain, .however, that 
die perverfe jews claimed God Ahnighty as their tutelar 
deity, in the vulgar acceptation of the term. And this 
error throws light upon an incident related in the A&s of 
the Apoftlci. There »was a prophecy firmly believed by 
the JMas r *hat tfie Meffiah would come among them in 
perfon to reftorc their kingdom. The Chriftiana gave a 
different fenfe to the prophecy* viz. that the kingdom 
promifed* was not of this world. - And *hey faid, that . 
Chrift was lent to pave the way to thefr heavenly king* 
dom, by obtaining forgrvenefs of their tins. At the 
feme that, as the Jews: held all other nations in abhor- . 
rence, it was natural for thtm to conclude that the 
MefSah would toe fen* tat hem only, God's chofen peo- 
ple ; for which reafon ' even: the apoftjes were at nrft 
doubtful - about preaching 'the gofpei to any but the 
Jews (&)i But the apoiUes reflecting, that, it was one 
great purpofe*- of the taifio«, id bantib horn the jevt 
their grovelling and inJpure notiosr of a tutelar deity, 
and 'to proclak» a ilate.of future happibefs to all who he* 
lieve>in Chriit, they proceeded to* preach the gofpeitt) 
ail merit »« Then Peter opened* h» mouth, ami faid> of 
*• a truth I perceive, that God is no iefpe&pr of perrons* 
H-btrt i» every nation, he that feareth him* and worktfo 
*« righteoufnefs, is accepted with hi*v,"' (£) The foie* 
going reafoning, however, did not fat isfy the" Jews' rthff ; 

f>) See the 20th and jith chapters *f the AAs of the Apofch* 

{$)' A&i of thj? Apeftijf, a. 34. 
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could not digeit the opinion, that God fent his Mefliah 
to fave all nation*.; and that he was tlifGcd of the Gen- 
tiles as well as of the Jews* They ftormed againft Paul 
in particular for inculcating that do&rine (a). - 
t Confidering that religion in its purity was eftablifhed 
by the gofpcl, is it not amazing, that even Chriilians 
fell back -to the worfhip ©f tutelar deities ? They did ' 
iiot indeed adopt the abfurd opinion, that the fupreme 
Being was their tutelar deity : but- they held, that there 
are divine perforis fubordinate to the Almighty, who take 
under their care nations, families and even individuals ; 
an opinion tha£ difFera not effential}y from that of tutelar 
deities among the Heathens. That opinion, which Hat- 
ters felf-love, took root in the fifth century, when the 
deification of faints was introduced, fimilar to the deifica- 
tion of herpes among the ancients. With regard to mat- 
ters fpiritual, as well as temporal, people arc fond of 
•friends to- be their interceffors ; and with regard to the 
peity, deified faints were thought the.propereft intercef- 
ibrg. Temples were built and dedicated to them, and 
iblemn rites of worfhip inftituted to render them propi- 
tious* It was imagined, that the fouls of deified faints 
-are at liberty to roam where they lift, and that they love 
the places where their bodiel % are interred 5 which ac- 
cordingly madje the feputchrres of the faints a common 
rendezvous of fupplicants. What paved the way to no- 
tions fo abfurd, was the groft ignorance that cloftded the 
ChrjfHan world after the northern barbarians became maf- 
ters of Europe, in the Seventh century, the bifhops 
Were fo illiterate as to be indebted to others for the thai- 
low fermons they -preached $, and the very few of that or- 
tier who had any learning, fatisfied themfclves with*eom- 
pofing infipid homilies, collected from the writings of . 
Auguftinand Gregory. In the ninth century, matters 
grew-worfe and worfe ;' for thefe faints, held at firft to 
be m'ediatofs for Chriftians in general, were now convert- 
ed into tutelar deities in the ftrifteft fenfe. An opinion 
prevailed, that fuch faints as are occupied about the fouls 

(*) A£s of the Apoflles, chap, 13, * 
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©fChriftians in general* have little time for Individuals ; 
which led every church, and every private Chriftian, t» 
elect for themfeives a particular faint, as their peculiar pa- 
tron or tutelar deity. That pra&ice made it ncceflary to 
deify faints without end, in order to furnifh a tutelar dei- 
ty to every individual. . The dubbing of feints, became 
a new fource of abufes and frauds i« the Chriftian world ; 
•lying wonders were invented, and fabulous biitories com* 
pofed* to celebrate exploits that never were performed, 
and to glorify perfons that never had a being. And tmu 
religion among Chriftians, funk down into as low a ftaft 
as it had been among Pagans, 

There fUll remains upon hand a capital branch of our 
Jiiftory ; .andtbatis, idolatry, which properly fignificB 
the worfhipping the vifible objects as deities. But as ido- 
latry evidently fprqng from religious worfhip, corrupted 
by the. ignorant and brutifh, it will make its appearance 
with mote advantage in the next fection, of which relit 
gious worfhip is the fubje£h 

We have thus traced with wary fteps, the gradual 
progrefs of Theology throtigh many ftages, correfponding 
to the gradual, openings and improvements in the human 
mind. But though that progrefs in almoft all countries 
appears uniform with refpe& to the order of* fucceffioty 
it is far otherwife with refpe& to the quicknefs of fuc» 
ceflion : nations, like individuals, make a progrefs from 
infancy to maturity j but they advance not with an equal 
pace,, fome making a rapid courfe toward perfection in 
knowledge and in religion, while others remain ignorant 
barbarians. The religion of Hindoftan, if we credit hif« 
tory or tradition, had advanced to a confiderable degree 
of purity and refinement, at a very early period. The 
Hindoftan Bible termed Chatabtade or Sfajah, gives 
an account of the creation, lapfe of the angels, and area* 
tion of man; inftru&s us in the unity of the deity, but 
denies his preference as being inconfiftent with freerwill in 
man ; all of them profound do&rines of an illuminated 
people ; to eftablifn which a long courfe of time mull 
have been rcquifite* after wandering through errors with* 
£ur. number. Compared with the Hindoos in Theology* 
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even the Greeks were mere lavages. The Grecian gods 
were held to be little better than men, and their hiitory, 
as above mentioned, correfponds to the notion entertain* 
r cd of them. 
•• In explaining, the opinions of men with refpeft to Dei- 
ty, I have confined my view to fuch opinions as are 
fuggefted by principles or biafles that make a part of 
common nature ; omitting many whimfical notions, no 
better than dneams of a roving imagination. The plan 
delineated (hows wonderful uniformity in the progrefa of 
religion through all nations. That the whimfical no* 
tions mentioned are far otherwife, is not wonderful. Take 
the following fpecimen. The Kamikatkans are not fo 
ftupidly ignorant, as to be altogether void of curiofity. 
They fometimes think of natural appearances.— Rain, 
Jay they, is> fbme deity pitting upon them ; and they i- 
magine the rainbow to be a party-coloured garment, put 
on by him in preparing for that operation. They be- 
lieve wind to be produced by a god making his long 
hair about his head with violence. Such tales will fcarce 
amufe children in the nurfery. The inhabitants of the 
ifland Celebes formerly acknowledged do* gods but the 
fun and moon, which were held to be eternal Am- 
bition for fuperiority made them faU out. The moon 
being, wounded in flying from the fun, was delivered of 
the earth, . . 

. Hitherto of the gradual openings of the human mind- 
with refpeft to Deity. I clofe this fe&ioa with an ac- 
count of fome unfonnd notions concerning the conduct 
ef Providence, and concerning fome- fpeculative matters. 
I begin with the former* 

• In days of ignorance, the conduct of Providence is? 
very little undemood. Far from having any notiony 
that the government of this world is carried on by ge-* 
Wal: la we,, which are inflexible becaufe. they are the 
belt poffible* every important event is attributed to an 
immediate interpofition of the Deity. As the Grecian 
gods were thought to have 'bodies like men, and like* 
men to require nourifhment ; they were imagmed to* a&i 
like men, forming Ihort-fighted plans of operations, and' 
Y i 
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varying thenv from time to time according to exigencies* 
Even the wife Athenians, had an utter averfion for pbi- 
lofopher8 who attempted to account for effects by gene- 
ral laws : fuch doctrine they thought tended to fetter the 
gods, and to prevent them from governing events at their 
pleafure. ' An eclipfe being held to a prognoftic given: 
by the gods of fome grievous calamity, Anaxagoras was. 
accufed of Atheifm for attempting to explain the eclipfe 
of the moon .by natural caufes : he was thrown into pri~ 
fon, and with difficulty was relieved by the influence of 
Pericles. Protagoras was banifhed Athens for maintain- 
ing the fame doctrine. Procopius overflows with fignal 
interpofitions of Providence ; and Agathias, beginning at 
the battle of Marathon, fagely maintains, that from that 
time downward, there was not a battle loft, but by an im- 
mediate judgment of God, for the fins of the commander, 
or of his army, or of one perfon or other. Our Sa- 
viour's doctrine with refpect to thofe who fuffered by the 
fall of the tower of Siloam, ought to have opened their . 
eyes ; but fuperilitious eyes are never opened by inftruc- 
tion. At the fame time i% is deplorable that fuch be* 
lief has no gogjl influence on manners : on the contrary, 
never doth wickednefs fo much abound as in dark times. 
A curious fact is related by 'Procopius (a) with refpect 
to that fort of fuperftition. When. Rome was befieged 
by the Goths, and in danger of deftruction, a part of 
the town-wall, declining from the perpendicular, was in a 
tottering condition.. Bekfarius, propoiing to fortify it, 
was oppofedby the citizens, affirming, that it was guard- 
ed by St- Peter. Procopius obferves, that the event an* 
fwered expectation ; for that the Goths, during aTtedi* 
ens liege, never once attempted that weak part. He adds, 
that the wall remained in the fame ruinous ftate at the 
tome of his writing. Here is a curious conceit :~f*Pete? . 
created a tutelar deity, aMe and wiHing, for the fake of 
his votaries, to counteract the laws by which God go - . 
verns the material world. And for what mighty benefit 
to them? Only to fave them forty or fifty pounds ia *e? 
budding the crazy part of the wall. 

* (a) Htfforfct, <Gothica»lib. x. 
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It is no lefir incontinent with the regular courfe of 
Providence, to believe, as many formerly did, tnat in all 
doubtful cafes the Almighty, when appealed to, never 
fails to interpofe in favour of the right fide. The inha- 
bitants of Constantinople, ann. 1284, being fplit into par- 
ties about two contending patriarchs, the Emperor or- 
dered a fire to be made in the church of St. Sophia, and 
a memorial from each party to be thrown into it ; never 
doubting, but that God would fave from the flames the 
memorial of the party whofe caufe he efpoufed. But, to 
the utter aftonifhment of all beholders, the flames paid 
not the leaft regard to either of the memorials*. The 
•fame abfurd opinion gave birth to the trial by fire, by 
water, and by Angular battle. And it is not a little re- 
markable, that fuch trials were common among many 
nations that had no intercourfe one with another ! even 
the enlightened people of Indoftan try crimes by dipping 
the hand of a fufpe&ed perfon in boiling oil. — ouch uni- 
formity is there with refpeft even to fuperftitious opin- 
ions. Pope Gregory VII. infilling, that the Kings of 
Caftile and Aragon mould lay afide their Gothic liturgy 
for the Romifh, the matter was put to trial by fingular 
battle ; and two champions were chofen, to declare by 
victory the opinion of God Almighty. The Emperor 
Otho I. obferving the doctors to differ about a point of 
law, viz- the right of reprefentatipn in land eitates, ap- 
pointed a duel ; and the right of reprefentation gained 
the victory. If any thing can render fuch a doctrine 
palatable, it is the believing in a tutelar deity, who with 
lefs abfurdity may interpofe in behalf of a favourite opinion 
or of a favourite people. Appian gravely reports, that when 
the city of Rhodes was beneged by Mithridates,a flatue of 
the goddefs Ifis was feen to dart flames of Tire upon a 
bulky engine, raifed by the befiegers to overtop the wall. 
Hiftorians mention an incident that happened in the 
ifland Celebes, founded on a belief of the fame kind 
with that above mentioned. About two centuries ago, 
fome Chriftian and fome Mahometan miflionaries made 
their way to that ifland. The chief king, flruck with 
the fear of hell taught by both, aflembled a general 

. r 3 . 
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council ; and extending his hands toward heaven, addref- 
fed the following prayer to tke fupreme Being. " Great 
•' God, from thee I demand nothing "hut juftice, and to 
" me thou oweft it. Men of different religions have come 
*♦ to tlnV ifland, threatening eternal puniihment to me and 
♦* my people if we difobey thy laws. What are thy 
" laws ? Speak, my God, who art the author of na- 
^ ture : thou knoweft the bottom of our hearts, and that 
" we can never intentionally difobey thee. But if it be 
" unworthy of thy effence to employ the language of 
" men, I call upon my whole people, the fun which give* 
«< me light, the earth which bears me, the fea which fur- 
u rounds my empire, and upon thee thyfelf to bear wit- 
*' nefs for me, that in the fincerity of my heart I wifti to 
" know thy will; and- this day I declare, that I willac- 
M knowledge as the depoiiiaries of thy oracles, the firft 
u minifters of either religion that fhill land on this If* 
« land." 

It is equally erroneous to believe, that certain ceremo- 
nies will protect one frouvmifchief. In the dark ages of 
Chriftianity, the figning with the figure of a crofs,' waa 
held not only to.be an antidote againft the fnares of ma» 
lignant fpirits, but t<5 infpire refolution for fupporting 
trials and calamities: for which reafon no Chriiiian ia 
thofe days undertook any thing of moment, till he had ufed 
that ceremony. It was firmly believed in France, that a 
gold or filver coin of St. Louis, hung from the neck, was 
a protection againft all difeafes: and we find accordingly a 
hole in every remaining coin of that king, for fixing it 
to a ribband. In the minority of Charles VIII. of France 
the three eftaies, ann. 1484, fupplicated his Majefty, that 
he would no longer defer the being anointed with the" holy 
oil, as the favour of Heaven was vifibly connected witli 
that ceremony. They affirmed, that his grandfather 
Charles VII. never prospered till he. was anointed ; and 
that heaven afterward fought on his fide, till the Englifh 
were expelled out of his kingdom. The high altar of St. 
Margaret's church in the ifland of Icolmkill, was covered 
with a plate of blue maible finely veined ; which has fut- 
fered from a fuperftitious conceit, that the fmalfcft bit of it 
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will preferve a /hip from linking. It has accordingly been 
carried off piece-meal ; and at prefent there is fcarce e- 
nough left to make an experiment. In the Sadder, cer- 
tain prayers are enjoined when one fneezes or pifles, in or- 
der to chafe away the devil. Cart-wheels in Lifbon are 
compofed of two boards clumfily cut in a circular form, 
and nailed together. Though the noife is intolerable, yet 
the axles are never greafed, becaufe the noife, fay they, 
frightens' the devil from hurting their oxen. 

Nay, fo far has fuperftition been carried, as to found a 
belief, that the devil by magic can controul the courfe of 
Providence. A Greek bifhop having dreamed, that a 
certain miracle had failed by magic, the ftippofed magici- 
an and his fon were condemned to die, without the lead 
evidence but the dream. Montefquieu collects a number 
of circumflances, each of which, though all extremely 
improbable, ought to have been clearly made out, in or« 
der to prove the crime (a). The Emperor Theodore 
Lafcaris, imagining magic to be the caufe of his diflemper, 

Eut the perfons fufpefted to the trial of holdiag ?r red 
ot iron without being burnt. In the capitularies of 
Charlemagne, in the canons of feveral councils, and in the 
ancient laws of Norway, puniihments are enacted againft 
thofe who are fuppofed able to raife teinpefls, TempeftariL 
During the time of Catharine de Medicis, in the Court 
of France there was a jumble of politics, gallantry, lux- 
ury, debauchery, fuperftition, and Atheifm. It was com- 
mon to take the refemblance of enemies in wax, in order 
to torment them by roafting the figure at a flow fire, 
and pricking it with needles. If an enemy happened ia 
one inftance of a thoufand to pine and die, the, charm 
was eftabliftied for ever. Sorcery and witchcraft were fo 
Uniyerfally believed in England, that in a preamble to a 
ftatute of Henry VIII. ann. 1 5 1 1, it is fet forth, " That 
•" fmiths, weavers, and womeo, boldly take upon them 
" great cures, in which they partly ufe fo'rcery, and 
*' witchcraft. ,, The firft printers, who were Germans, 
having -carried their books to Paris for fale, were con- 

'. (t ) L'Hprit dcs lolx, lib. ia. ch. j.~ 
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demned by the parliament to be burnt alive as forcerers ; . 
and did not efcape puni/hment but by a precipitate 
flight. It ~had indeed much the appearance of forcery* 
that a man could write fo many cepies of a book, with* 
out the flighteft variation. > % 

There are mdny examples of extraordinary virtues being 
attributed to certain things, in themfeives of no (ignin- 
cancy , The Hungarians were poffefled of a golden crown, 
fent from heaven, with the peculiar virtue, as they be- 
lieved, of bellowing upon the perfon who wore it, an 
undoubted title to be their king. 

But the moft extraordinary effort of abfurd fuperfti- 
tion, is a perfuafion, that one may control the cour£e~of 
Providence, by making a downright bargain wkh God 
Almighty to receive from him quid pro quo. A herd of 
Tartars in Siberia, named by the Ruffians Barwuin/iot^ 
have in every hut a wooden idol, termed in their lan- 
guage Sheita, about eighteen inches high, to which they 
addrefs their prayers for plenty of game in hunting, pro* 
mifmg to give it, if fucccfsful, a new coat or a new bonj 
net : a fort of bargain abundantly brutifh \ and yet more 
, ' excufeable in mere favages, than what, is made with the 
Virgin Mary by enlightened Roman Catholics ; who, \ip* 
on condition of her relieving them frqm diftrefs, promife 
her a waxen taper to burn on her altar. Philip II. of. 
Spain made a vow, Jiat, upon condition of gaining the 
battle of St. Quintin, he would build the Monaftery of 
Efcurial; as if an eftablifhmentfor foroe idle monks, could 
' %c a motive with the great God to vary the courfe of his 
Providence*. JBefide the abfurdity of thinking that fuch 
- vows can have the effeck to alter the eftabliihed lawis of 
providence, they betray a moft contemptible notion of the 
Deity, as if his favours, like a horfe, or a cow, could be 
purchafed with money. 

* Having^ained the battle oT St. Quintin on the feftival of 
St. Laurence, Phillip reckoned himfelf obliged to tbe faint for thfo 
Vktory, no lefs than to God Almighty; and accordingly, he not 
only built the monaftery he' had vowed, but alfojt church for xh$ 
fiint and a palace for himfelf, all under one roof: and what is not 
a little ludicrous, the edifice is built in relemblauce of a gridiron, 
jwhkh, according to the legend, wad the inftrument o£Laurwwi 
SM^ttyrdona. 
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But however loofe and disjointed events appear to th e 
ignorant, when viewed as paft or as pafling, future events 
take on a very different appearance. The do&rine of 
prognoftics is evidently founded upon a fuppofitipn. that 
future events are unalterably fixed ; for otherwiie that 
db&rme would appear abfurd, even to the moft ignorant. 
There is no bias in human nature that has greater influ- 
ence, than curiofity about futurity ; which in dark ages 
governs without controul : men with no lefs folly than 
induftry have ranfacked the earth, the fea, the. air, and 
even the ftars, for prognoftics of future events. The 
Greeks had their oracles, the Romans their augurs, and 
all the world their omens. The Grecian oracles and Ro« 
man auguries aire evidently built upon their belief of tute- 
lar deities ; and the numberlefs omens that influence 
weak people in every country feem to reft 'upon the 
lame foundation §. Ancient hiftories are Huffed wftli 
omens, prodigies, and prognoftics : Livy overflows with 
fooleries of that kind. Ehdlefs are the adverfe omens re- 
ported by Appian of Alexandria, that are faid to have 
given warning of the defeat of Craffus by the Parthians \ s 
and no fewer in number are thofe which happened at the 
death of the* Emperor Hadrian, if we believe Spartiahus; - 
Lampridius, with great gravity, recites the omens whicH 
prognofticated that Alexander Severus would be Empe- 
ror: he was born the fame day on wjiich Alexander the 
Great died : he was brought forth in a temple dedicat- 
ed to Alexander the Great : he was named Alexander ? 
and an old woman gave to his mother, a pigeon's egg of 
a purple colour produced on his birth-day. A comet is. 
an infallible prognoftic of the death of a king ? But of 
what king ? , WJiy, of the king who dies next. Sue- 
tonius* with the folemnity of a pulpit-mftru&or, informs 

.. $ It is no wonder that the Romans were, fuperftirioufly ad- 
ii&ed to omens and auguries , like mere favages, they put n« 
value upon any fcience but that of war; and, fpr that realbn\ 
they baniflied all philofophers as ufelefs members of fociety. 
^Thus, that nation, fo fierce and fo great in war, Aircendered 
themfelve* blindly to fa peril ftioh, and became flaves to imagina- 
ry evils Even their £ra?oft hiftorians were deeplj tainted vjitb 
thattiifeaffc 

... fs ■ 
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us* that the death of the Emperor Claudius was pre- 
dicted by a comet ; and of Tiberius, by the fall of »' 
tower during an earthquake. Such opinions, which 
indeed have fome foundation in our nature, take fail hold 
of the mind, when invigorated by education and exam- 
ple. Even philofophy is iiot fufficient to eradicate them 
but by flow degrees, witnef* Tacitus, the moll pro- 
found of all hiflorians, who cannot forbear to ufher in 
the death of the Emperor Otho, with a foolifh account 
of a ftrange unknown bird appearing at that time. He 
indeed, with decent referve, mentions it only as a fa& 
reported by others ; but from the warm ftyie of hia" nar- 
rative it is evident, that the ftory had made an impreffion 
on him. The ancient Germans drew many of theis 
omens from horfes : " Proprium gentis,* equorum prefa- 
" gia ac monitus experiri. Publice aluntur iifden ne* 
" moribus ac lucis, candide, et nullo mortali opere 
** conta&i, quos preiToS facro curru, facerdos, ac rex, 
*• vel princeps civitatis, comitantur, hinnitufque ac fre- 
u mitus obfervant. Nee ulli aufpicio major fides, noa 
H folum apud plebem, fed apud proceres, apud facerdo- 
*• tes * (g ). ,r There is fcarce a thing fcen .or imagined, 
hut what the inhabitants of Madagascar confider as a 
prognostic of fome future event. r Tie Hindoos rely oa 
the^ augury of birds, precifely as the* old Romans did. 
Tho* there is not the flightefl probability, that an im- 
pending misfortune was ever prevented by fudb prognos- 
tics ; yet the defire of knowing future events is fo deep- 
ly rooted in our nature, that omens will always prevail 
among the vulgar! in fpite of the cleareft light of philo- 
^fcphyt. 

* f * It is peculiar to that people, to deduce *omen3 and prefage* 
•* from horfes. * Thefc gniuai* arc maintained at the public ex- 
m pence, m groves ai:<f for efts, and are not allowed to be polluted 
••"Wifh any' work for the ufe o£ man; but being yoked in the fa- 

* cred charrofc, the prie(h and the king, or the chief of th. ftate, 

* attend them, and carefurly nbfcrvethtk neighing*. The great- 

* eft faith 4s given to this mei hod of augury, bcth among the vmV 
•• gar and the nobles.** v 

• {a: Tacitus. Dc rnoribus Gertnanorum, cap. to. 

* *f to it noimoxtifymg to human pride, that a great philofoptcr 
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With refpeA to prophecies in particular, one apolo- 
gy may be made for them, that no other prognose of 
futurity is kfs apt to do mifchief. What Procopius ( i) 
obferves of the Sybilline oracles, is equally applicable to 
prophefie8 in general, " That it is above the fegacity of 
u xnan, to explain any of them before the event happen/* 
After peruiing many, he gives the following reafon, 
u Matters are there handled," fays he, " not ui any or- 
*' der, nor in any continued difcourfe : but aft£r mention- 
" ing the diftreffes of Africa, for example, they give/a 
" flight touch at the Periians, the Romans, the Aflyri- 
u ans; then returning to the Romans7they fall flap-dafh 
" upon the calamities of Britain." A curious example 
of this observation,- is, a book of prophefies compofed in 
Scotland by Thomas Learmont, commonly called Thomas 
the Rhymer, becaufe the book is in rhyme. Plutarch, in 
the life of Cicero, reperts that a fpeoxe appeared to Ci- 
cero's nurfe, and foretold, that the child would become 
a great fupport to the Roman ftate ; and moft innocent- 
ly he makes the following reflection : " This might have 
•* paITed for an idle tale, had not Cicero demonftrated 
u the truth of the -prediction ;" which in effed is faying, 
that if a prediction happen to prove true, it is a real pro- 
phecy ; if otherwife, that it is an idle tale. There have 
been prophecies not altogether fo well guarded as the Sy- 
bUliaei oracles. Napier, inventor of the logarithms^ 
found the day of judgment predicted in the Revelation, 
and named the very day ; which unfortunately he furviv- 
etL He made another prediction, but prudently named 
a day fo diftant, as to be in no hazard of blufhing a fe- 
cond time. Michel Stifels, a German clergyman, fpent 
moft of his life in attempting to diicover the day of judg- 
ment ; and at laft announced to his pariihioners, that it 

\Bacon] Ihould. think like the vulgar upon this fubje<5t ? Mention- 
ing great rejoicings. in London upon the daughter of Herry V/i. 
•f JRngland being married to James IV. of Scotland, he adds *• not 
* from 1 any affecVion to the Scots, but from a fccret inftinft arid 
" uifpiratton of the advamaget that would accrue from the 
M match." 

(a) Gotiuca tfiforia, lib. * ' 
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would happen within a year. The parimioners, refolv. 
ing to make the beft of a bad bargain, fpent their tirfte 
merrily, taking no care to lay up provilions for another 
year ; and fo nice was their calculation, as at the end of 
the year to have not a morfel remaining, either of food 
or of industry. The famous Jurieu has fhewn gneat in- 
genuity in explaining prophefies ; of which take the fol- 
lowing instance. In his book, intitled, Aceompliftment of 
the prophecies > he demonftrates, that the bearVin the Apo- 
calypfe, which held the poculwn aurcum plenum abominati- 
on urn* 9 is the Pope ; and his reafon is, that the initial 
letters of thefe four Latin words compofethe word papa; 
a very, Angular propecy indeed ; that is a prophecy in 
Latin, but in no other language. The candid reader 
will advert, that fuch prophecies as relate to our Saviour, 
and tend to afcertain the truth of his miflion, fall not un- 
der the foregoing reasoning ; for they do not anticipate 
futurity, by producing foreknowledge of future events. 
They were not understood till" our Saviour appeared a- 
mong men ; and then they were clearly underftood as re- 
lative to him, 

4 There is no end cf fuperftition in its various modes. 
It was believed univerfally in dark times, that by certain 
forms and invocations, the fpiifts of the dead could be 
called upon to reveal future events. A lottery in Flo- 
rence, gainful to the government, and ruinous to the 
people* grwes great feope to fuperftition. The purchaf- 
er of tickets, in order to be fuccefsful, muft faft fix and 
thirty hours, muft repeat a certain number of Ave Marks 
and Pater Nofters, mult not fpeak to -a> living creature, 
muft not go to bed, muft continue in prayer to the Vir- 
gin, and to faints, tiD.fome propitious faint appearand 
declare the numbers that are to be faece&fttl. The ticket- 
holder, fatigued with falling, prayings and' ekpe&ation, 
fells afleep. Occupied with the thoughts he had when 
awake, he dreams that a faint appears, and mentions the 
numbers that are to be fuccefsful. If he be difappoint- 
ed, he k vexed at his want of memory y buttmfts in the 

* " The golden cop foil of afcotaiiutioris ."' 
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feint as an infallible oracle. Again hi buys tickets, again: 
falls aileep, again fees a vifion, and again is xlifappointcd; 

JLucky and unlucky days, which were fo much relied 
on as even to be marked in the Greek and Roman calen- 
dars, make an appendix to prophecies. The Tartars ne« 
ver undertake any thing of moment on a Wednefday, be* 
mg held by them unlucky. The Nogayan Tartars hold 
every' thirteenth year to be unlucky ; they will not even 
wear a fword that year, believing that it would be their 
death ; and they maintain, that none of their warriors 
ever returned who went upon an expedition in one of thefe 
years. They pafs that time in failing and prayer, and 
during it never marry. The inhabitants of Madagascar 
have days fortunate and unfortunate with refpe& to the 
birth of children : they deftroy without mercy every 
child that is born on an unfortunate day. * 

I clofe this important article with a reflection that 
ought to make an impreffion upon every rational mind* 
The knowledge of future events, as far as it tends to 
influence pur conduct, is inconfiftem with a ftate of trial, 
fuch as Providence has allotted to man in this life. It 
would deprive him of hopes and fears, and leave him 
nothing to deliberate upon, nor any end to profecHte* 
In a word y it would put an end to his activity, and re* 
duce him to be merely a paffive being. Providence there* 
fore has wifely drawn a veil ove^future events, affording 
«8 no light for prying into them but iagacity and expe- 
rience. 

Thefe are a few of the numberlefs abfurd opinions a* 
bout the conduct of Providence, that have prevailed a* 
mong Chriftians, and ft ill prevail among fome of them. 
Many opinions no lefs abfurd have prevailed about fpecu* 
' latiye points. I confine myfelf to one or two inftances; 
for 'to make a complete lift would require a volume* 
The^nrft I fhall mention, and the mod noted, is tranfub* 
ftantiatibn ; which though it has not the lean: influence 
on practice, is reckoned fo eflential to falvation, as to be 
placed above every moral duty. The following, text it 
appealed to as the fule foundation of that article of faith* . 
** And as $bey were eating, Jcfos took bread, and bkfied 
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* it, aid brake it, and gave it to the difctples, and faidf 
"take, eat; this is my body. And he took tjie cup, 
u and gave thanks, and gave it them, faying, drink ye all 
w of it : for this is my blood of the new teftament, which 
♦* is Ihed for many for the remiffion of tins. But. I faj 
*' unto you, I will not drink hmccforth of this fruit of 
u the vine, until that day when I drink it new with you 
u in my Father's kingdom." (a} That this is a meta- 
phor, nauft ftrike every one i the- pa(Ta<?e canaot even bear 
a literal meaning, confidering the final claufe ; for : furely 
the moll aealous Roman believes not, that Chriftians are 
to drink new wine with their Saviour in the kingdom of 
heaven. \t the fame time, it is not fo much as infin rat- 
ed, that there was here any miraculous tranfubftanttatioa 
of the bread and wuie into the body and blood of our 
Saviour ; nor is it insinuated, that the apoftles believed 
they were eating the flefh of their mailer, and drinking 
bis blood. St. John, the favourite apoftle*' mentions not 
a word of this ceremony, which he certainly woul.j not 
have omitted, had he imagined it an eiTential article ot 
faith. 

. But fuppofing tranfubftantiation to be more dearly 
erprefled in this text, than it really is, yet men of good 
underloading will be loath to admit a meaning that coo- 
tradi6b their five fenfes. Hiey will retted, that no 
man now living ever fa w. the original books of the new 
teftament ; nor are they certain, that the editions we 
have, are copied directly from the originals. Every re- 
move from them is liable ,to errors, which may juftly 
create a fufpicion of every, text that contradicts reafon 
and common fenfe. Add, that the bulk of Chriftians 
have rot everva copy from .the original to build their iaith 
upon, but only a trauilation into another language. 
. And this leads to what chiefly determined me to feled 
that inftance. God and nature have bellowed upon us 
the faculty of reafoning, for dift'.nguifhiBg truth trora 
falfchood. If by reafoning with candour and impartiali- 
ty, we difcover a propofition to be true or fahe 9 it k not 

*-' -<*) St Mattacw,«vi, «6, &*, / % -i. 
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in our power to remain indifferent: we ir aft judge, and 
according to our judgment we muft pronounce. I fay- 
more, to pronounce is a duty we owe to our Maker; fo* 
to what purpofcs 1*3$ he beftowed reason upon u$, but in 
older to direci. our belief? At the fame, time, we may 
depend on it as an intuitive truth, that God will never 
impofe any belief on us, .contradictory not only to our 
reafon, but to our fenfes. 

The following objection however will perhaps relifl* 
more with people of plain underftanding. Tranfubftan* 
tiation is a very extraordinary miracle, reiterated every 
day and in every corner of the earth, by priefls not always 
remarkable either for piety or for morality. Now I de- 
mand an anfwer to the following plain queftion : To 
urhat good end or purpofe is fuch a prafufion of miracle* 
fubfervient ? I fee none. But I difcover a very bad one, 
if they have any influence ; which is, that they accuftom 
the -Roman. Catholics to more cruelty and barbarity, than 
even the grofllift favages are ever guilty of: fome of them 
Jndecd devour the flefh of their enemies ; but none of 
them, the ilefh of their friends, efpecially their greatefl 
friend. But to do juftice to people of that religion, I 
am confident, that this fuppofed miracle has no influtnde 
whatever upon their manners : to me it appears impoffi- 
ble for any man ferioufly to believe, that the bread and 
wine ufed at the Lord's fupper, is actually converted in- 
to the, body and blood of our Saviour. The Romifk 
church requires the belief of tranfu^fi:antiation ; and a 
zealous Catholic, out of pure obedience, thinks he believes 
it. Convince once a man that falvation depends on be* 
liefj and he will believe any thing ; that is, he. wjll ima- 
gine that he believes; Gred+quia impoJf%bileeJl\^ 

' «f- A traveller, defcrihing the Virgin Mary's houfe at Lor et to, 
has the following reflexion. " When there are fo many faints 
14 endued with fuch miraculous powers, fo may relics, and fo tna. 

* ny impregnated wells, each of them able to cure the mofl dan* 
*' gerous diieafes ; one would wonder, that phyficians could Uv$ 

* there, or others die. But people die»here as elfe where j and 
M even churchmen, who preach upon the miracles wrought By re- 

* lies, grow fick and. die like other me^n." It is one thing to 
Delkve'j it is another things to fancy that wcbtUcve. f In the y*« 
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That oar firft reformers, who were prone, to differ 
from the Romifti faith, (hook! adopt this do6bine, (hows 
the fupreme influence of fuperftitioiu The Lutheran*, 
had not even the excufe of inattention 1 after ferious ex- 
amination, they added one abfurdity more ; teaching, 
that the bread and wine are converted into the body and 
blood of our Saviour, and yet remain Bread and wine 
as at firft ; which is termed by them confubflantiatton. I 
am perfuaded, that at this time not a fingle man of them 
harbours fach a thought* 

Many perfons, proof againft a ferious argument, aw 
fufficiently clear-fighted to difcover falfehood when put 
in a ridiculous light. It requires, I am fenfible, a very 
delicate hand to attack a grave fubje& with ridicule a* 
a teft of truth ; and for that reafon, I forbear to offer 
any thing of ray owin But I will fet before my read- 
ers fome excerpts from a book of abfolute authority with 
Roman Catholics. Though tranfubftantion be there 
handled in the moft ferious manner, with' all the cere- 
monies and punctilios that naturally flow from it, yet to 
my tafte, nothing can be contrived to give it a more ri* 
diculous appearance* The book is the Roman Miflal, 
frdm which the following is a literal tranflation. 

" Mafs may be deficient in the matter, ia the form* 
" in the minifter, or. in the action. Firft, in the mat- 
41 ter. If the bread be not of wheat, or if there he fo 
" great a mixture of other grain that it cannot be call- 
M e$ tvheat bread, or if any way corrupted, it does not 
" make a.facrament. If it be made with rofe-water, 
41 or any other diftiiled water, it is doubtful whether it 

1 66 6 a Jew named Striata! Levi appeared at Smyrna, pretending 
to be the true Mcffiah, and was acknowledged to be fuch by many. 
The Grand Seignior, for proof of bis miwoa, infilled for a mira- 
cle ; propofing that he mould prefent himfelf as a mark to be (hot 
at, arid promifing to believe that he was the Meffiah, if he remain* 
cd unwounded. Sabatai declined the trial, turned Mahometan 
.*■ fave his life. But obferve the blindnefs of foperflition ; though 
Sabatai was feen every day walking the ftieets of Conftautinopl* 
m the Turkifli habit, the Jews infilled that the true Sabatai was 
taken up into heaven, leaving only behind him his fhadow ; and 
probably they moil pioufly fancied that they believed fo. - 
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w make a facrament or not. Though corruption have 
u begun, or though it be leavened, it makes a facra- 
«' ment, but the eclcbrator fins grievoufly. 

M If the cekbrator, before- confecration, obferve that 
M the hoft is corrupted j or is not of wheat* -he muft 
" take another hoft : if after confecration, he muft ftill • 
M take another and fwailow k, after which he mud alfo 
f< fwailow the firft, or give it to another, or preferve 
a it in Some place with -reverence. But if he have fwal- 
" lowed the firft before obferving its defeftsj he muft 
'" neverthelefs fwailow alfo the perfect "hoft ; becaufe 
*' the precept about the perfection of the facrament, is 
<c of greater weight than that of taking it" failing. IF 
" the confecrated hoft difappear by an accident, as by 
" wind, by a- miracle, or by fome animal, another muft 
** be cqnfecrated. 

" If the wine be quite four or putrid, or made of un- 
u r 'P e g ra P e8 > or De n^ixfd with fo much water as to 
u fpoil the wine, it is no facrament. If the wine have 
' *\ begun to four or to be corrupted, or be quite new, 
M or not mixed with water, or mixed with rofe-water or 
' " other diftilled water, it makes a facrament, but the ce- 
" lebrator fins grievoufly. 

" If the prieft, before confecration, obferve that^ the . 
11 materials are not proper, he muft ftop, if proper ma* 
H terials cannot be got ; but after confecration, be muft 
«* proceed, to avoid giving fcandal. If proper materials 
MC can be procured by waiting, he muft wait for them, 
** that the facrrfice may not remain imperfect. 
' ** Second, in form. If any of the words of confecra- 
*' tion be omitted, or any of them be changed into words 
<f of' a different meaning, it is no facrament : if they be 
'• changed into words of the fame meaning, it makes a 
" facraaent ; but the celebrator (ins grievoufly. 

«- 1 mrd, in the minifter. If he does not intend to 
M make a facrament, but to cheat ; if there be any part 
** of the "wine, or any wafer that he has not in his eye, 
** and does not intend to confecrate ; if he have before 
** him eleven wafers, and intends to confecrate only ten, 
* mot determining what ten he intends :' in thefc cafes 
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" the confederation does not hold becaufc intention n re- 
". quifue. If he think there are ten only, and intends 
4i to confecrate all before him, they are all cofifecrated ; 
u therefore pricfts ought always to have fuch intention* 
u If the prieil, thinking he has but one wafer, (hall, af- 
#< ter the confecration, find two flicking together, he 
" mud take ihem" both. #Vnd he mull take off all the 
u remains of the confecrated matter ; for tljey all belong 
•* to the fame facrifice. If in confecrating, the inten- 
" tion be not actual by wandering, of mind, but virtual 
" in approaching the altar, it makes a facrament : tho* 
M priefts mould be careful to have intention both virtual 
** and aclual. 

" Befide intention, the prieft may be deficient in dif- 
** portion of mind. If he be fufpended, or degraded, or 
" excommunicated, or under moral fin, he makes a fa- 
'* crament, but fina grievoufly. He may be deficient a)* 
u fo in difpofition of body. If he have not failed from 
" midnight, if he have tailed water, or any other drink 
'* or meat, even in the way of medicine, he cannot cele- 
u brate nor communicate. If he have taken meat or 
" drink before midnight, even though he have not flept 
0t nor digefted it, he does not fin. But on account of 
" the perturbation of mind, which barg devotion, it is 
w prudent to refrain. 

" If any remains of meat, (licking in the mouth, be 
** fwallowcd with the holl, they do not prevent communi- 
- " eating, provided they be fwaljowed, not as meat, hut 
" as fpittle. The fame is to be faid, if in warning the. 
u mouth a drop of water be fwallowed, provided it be 
*« againll our will. < * 

« c Fourth, in the a&ion. If any requilite be want- 
" ing, it is no facrament; for example if it be cele- 
** brated out of holy ground, or upon an altarJpot coifr 
" fecrated, or not covered with three napkins j if there 
" be no wax candles ; if it be not celebrated between 
" day, break and noon : if the celebrator have not faid 
" mattins with lauds ; if he omit any of the facerdotal 
€< robes ; if thefe robes and ,the napkins be not blefled 
w by a bilhop : if there be no clerk prefeat to ferve* or 
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i H -one who ought not to ferve, a woman for example ; 
f H if there be no. chalice,, the cup of which is gold, or 
^ •* fiJrer, or peuter ; if the veftment be not of clean linen 
j. " adorned with filk in the middle, and blefled by a bi- 
• w fhop ; if the prieft celebrate with his head covered ; 
" if there be no miffal prefent, though he have it by heart. 

M If a gnat or- Spider fall into the cup after confecr>i* 
w tion, the prieft ,muft f wallow it with the blood, if he 
**" can : otherwife, let him take it out, warn it with 
•* wine, burn it, and throw it with, the warnings into 
' " holy ground. If poifon fall into the cup, the blood 
" muft be poured on tow or on «a linen cloth, remain till 
" it be dry, then be burnt, and the afhes be thrown up- 
" on holy ground. If the hoft be poifoned, it muft be 
" kept in a tabernacle till it be corrupted. 

" If the blood freeze in winter, put warm cloths a- 
" bout the cup : if that be not fufficient, the cup in 
M boiling water. 

" If any of Chrift's blood fall on the ground by negli- 
" gence, it muft be licked up with the tongue, and the 
" place fcraped ; the fcrapings muft be burnt, and the 
w afhes buried in holy groiuid. 

" If the prieft vomit the eucharift, and the fpecies ap- 
" pear entire, it muft be licked up- moft reverently. If 
" a naufea prevent that to be done, it muft be kept till 
" it be corrupted. If the fpecies do not appear, let the 
" vomit be burnt, and theaihes thrown upon holy ground." 

As the foregoing article has beyond intention fwelled 
to an enormous fize, I mail add but one other article, 
which, at the fame time, (hall be extremely ftiort ; and 
that is the creed of Athanafius* It is a heap of unintel- 
ligible jargon ; and yet we are appointed to believe every 
article of it, under the pain of eternal damnation. As 
it enjoins belief of rank contradictions, it feems purpefe* 
ly calculated to be a teft of flavifh fubmjffion to the ty» 
ranical authority of a proud and arrogant prieft *. 

* Bifliop Burnet feems doubtful whether this cree<f was com- 
yofed by Athanafius ; though his doubts, in my apprehenfion, are 
icaroe fufficient to weigh agaibft the unanimous opinion of the 
Cbriiiian charctu 
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CHAP. III. 

Religious Worship. 

IN the foregoing chapter are traced the gradual ad- 
vances of the fenfe of Deity, from 'its imperfect ftate/ 
among lavages to its maturity among enlightened nations* 
difplaying to us one great being to whom all other beings 
owe their cxiftence, who made the world, and who go- 
verns itvby the mcft perfect laws. And our perception 
of Deity, anting from that fenfe, is fortified by an" in- 
tuitive proportion, that there necefTarily mint exift fome 
being who had no beginning. Confidering the Deity* as 
the author of our e\i(tence, we owe him gratitude ; con- 
fidering him as governor of the world, we owe him obe- 
dience : and upon thefe duties is founded the obligation 
we are under to worfhip him. Further, God made man 
for fociety, and implanted in his* nature the moral fenfe 
to direct his conduct in that ftate. From thefe premifes, 
may it not wit' -certainty rje inferred to be the will of 
God, that men mould obey the dictates of the moral 
fenfe in fulfilling every duty of juftice and benevolence ? 
Thefe moral duties, it would appear, are our chief bufi- 
nefs in this life ; being enforced not only by a x moral but 
by a religious principle. 

Morality, as laid down in a former fketch, confifts of 
two great branches, viz. the moral fenfe which unfolds 
our duty to man, and an actfve moral principle, which 
prompts us to perform that duty. Natural religion con- 
fids alfo of two great branches, viz. the fenfe of Deity, 
which unfolds our duty to our Maker, and the active 
principle of devotion, which prompts us to perform our 
duty to him. The univerfality of the fenfe of Deity 
proves it to be innate : the fame reafon proves the prin- 
ciple of devotion to be innate ; for all men agree in wor- 
fhipping fuperior beings, whatever difference there may 
be in the mode of worihfp. 

Bob branches of the duty we owe to God, that of ' 
worshipping him, and that of obeying his will with respect 
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to our fellow-creatures, are fummed up by the prophet 
Micah in the following emphatic words. "He Bath 
" /hewed thee, O man, what is good : and what d«th 
u the Lord require of thee, but to do juftry, to love 
M mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?" The 
two articles firit mentioned, are moral duties regarding 
our fellow-creatures ; and as to fuch, what is required of 
us by the Lord is to do our duty to others, 'not only as 
directed by the moral fenfe, but as being the will of our 
Maker, ^o whom we owe abfolute obedience. This 
branch of our duty is referred for a fecond fe&ion : at 
prefent we are to treat of religious worihip, included 
in the third article* tIz. the walking humbly with out 
God. 

» * SECT. I. 

Religious Worship* 

THE obligation we are under to worfltip God, or to 
walk humbly with* him, 19, as obferved above, founded 
on the two great principles of gratitude and obedience ; 
both of them requiring fundamentally a pure heart and a 
well-difpofed mind. But heart-wormip is alone not fuf- 
ficient : th^re arc over and above required external iigns, 
tcftifying to others the fenfe we have of thefe duties, and 
J a firm refolution to perform them. That fuch is the 
wfll of God will appear as follows. The principle of 
devotion, like mod of our other principles, partakes of 
the imperfection of bur nature : yet however faint origi- 
nally, it is capable of being greatly invigorated by cul- 
tivation and exercife. Private exercife is. not furocient. 
Nature, and confcquently the God of nature, requires 
public exercife or public worfhip : for devotion is infer} 
tious, like joy or grief (a) 5 and by mutual communica- 
tion in a numerous affembly, is greatly invigorated. A 
regular habit of exprcfiing publicly our gratitude and re- 
signation, never fails to purify the mind, tending to wean 
it from every unlawful purfuit. This is the true motive 

(a) Elejuests of Criticifm, vol I. p- l$0. cdh. J. 
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of public worfhip ; not what i« commonly inculcated, 
viz. That it is required from, us, as a teftimony to our 
Maker of our obedience to bis laws : God, who knows 
jthe heart needs no fuch teftimony $. I mall only add 
upon the geaeral head, that lawgivers ought to avoid 
with caution the enforcing public worfhip by rewards and 
puni foments: human laws cannot reach the heart, in 
which the eflencc of worfhip confifts: they may indeed 
bring on a liftlcfs habit of worfhip, by feparating the 
external aft from the internal affe&ion, than which there 
can be nothing more hurtful to true religion* The xiU 
mod that can be fafely ventured, is to bring public wor- 
kup under cenfbrian powers, as a matter of police, for 
prrfcrviog good order, and for preventing bad example. 
The religion of Confucius, profeffed by the literati and 
perfons of rank in China and Tonqutn, confifts in a deep 
inward veneration for the God or King of heaven, and 
in the practice o£ every moral virtue. They have neither 
temples, nor priefts, nor any fettled form of external 
worfhip : every one adores the fupreme Being in the 
manner he himfelf thinks beft. This is indeed the moft 
refined fyftem of religion that ever took place among 
men. There is however an invincible objection againfl it, 

^ § Arnobius (AJverfu* fentesy lib. I.) accounts rationally for the 
Worfliip we pay to th$ Deity : 4 * Huic omes ex more profteriiimur, 
" hunc collatis precibus adoramus, ab hoc jufla, ct h on eft a. et 
" auditu ejus condigna, depofcimus. Non quo ipfe defideret fup» 

* plices nos effe, aut amet fubfterni tot millium veneratiodera 

* videre. Utilitas haec noftra til, et commodi noftri rationcm 
•' fpeclan*. Nam quia proni ad culpa% et ad libidinis varies ap- 
** pctituB, ^virio fumus infirmitatis ingejaitae, patitur, fe fempcf 
" r.oilns cogitationibus concipi : ut dum iiluni oramus et mereri 
*' tjus contendimus.irmnera, accipiamus iimocentiac volontatum, 

* et ab omrii nos labe deliclorum omnium amputatione purg'emus." 
J/« £nglijb thus i ♦' It is. our ciilfcom to prollrate ourfelves before 
«' him ; and we.aifcof him fuch gifts only as are confident with 
•* jufticeand with honour, and faitabie to the character of theBe- 
«« ing whom we adore. Not that he receives pleafure- or jaa> 
" faSion from the humble veneration o£ thousands of his crea* 

J* ttires. From this we ourfelves derive benefit and advantage ; 
*\ for being the^aves of appetite, and prone to err from the weak* 
" nefs of bur nature, when we addrtfs ourfclve&to God in prayer, 
*' and ftady by ojur a&iojis to merit his approbation, we gain at 
*' kail the with, and the induration to be virtuous.*'] 
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which is, that it is not fitted for the human race : an ex. 
cdlent religion it would be for angels ; but is far too re- 
fined, even for fages and phslofophers. 

Proceeding to deviations from the general worfhip re- 
quired by our Maker, and grofs deviations there have 
top, I begin with that* fort of worfhip which is influ- 
enced by fear, and which for that reafon is univerfal 
among lavages. The American favages believe; that 
there are inferior deities without end, mtfft of them prone 
tomifchfef 2 they neglect the fupreme Deity becaufe he 
is good ; and direct their wotfhip to foothe the malevolent 
inferior deities from doing harm. The inhabitants of the 
Molucca ifknds, who believe the* exiftence of * malevolent 
invifible beings fubotdmate to the fupreme benevolent 
Being, confine their worfhip to the former, in order to a- 
vert their wrath $ and one branch of their worfhip is, te 
fct meat before them, hoping that when the belly is full, 
there will be lefs inclination to mifchief. The worfhip 
•fthe inhabitants *>f Java is much the fame. The ne- 
groes of- Benin worfhip the devil, as Dapper exprefies 
k, and facrifice to him both men and- beafts. They ac- 
Jbowledge indeed a fupreme Being, who created the u- 
niverfe, and governs it by his Providence : but they re* 
gard him net ; " for," fey they, " it is needlefs, if not 
impertinent, to invoke a being, who, good and gracious, 
is incapable of injuring or molefting us," 

The aufterities and penances, that are pra&ifed in al- 
inoft all religions, fpring from the fame root. One way 
to pleafc invifible malignant powers, is to make ourfelves* 
as naiferable as poflible/ Hence the horrid penances of 

S« Eaquxrs in Hindoftan, who outdo in mortification) 
hatero isieported of the ancient Chriftian" anchorites/ 
ficme of theie Faquirs continue for life in one pofture : 
feme never lie down : fome have always Chcir arms raifed 
afeove their 'head : and fome mangle their bodies with 
knives andfeourges. The town of Jaffrenate in Hindof* 
tan is frequented by pilgrims, fome of them from the dif- 
tance of 300 leagues, which they travel, not by walking 
or riding, but by meafuringthe road by the length of their 
todies : in wbieb method of loco-motion, fome «f them 
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confume years, before they complete their pilgrimage. A 
religious fed made its way fome centuries ago into Japan, 
termed Bubf dot/Is, from Bubu this founder. The fed has 
pie vailed over the ancient fed of the Sintos, chiefly by its 
aufterity and mortifications. The fpirit of this fed in* 
fpires nothing but exceffive fear of the gods,, who are 
painted prone to vengeance* and always offended. The 
people of that religion pafl moft of their time in tor; 
inenting themfekes* to expiate imaginary faults; and they 
are treated by their priefts with defpotifin and cruelty, 
that is not paralleled but by the inquifitors of Spain* The 
manners of the people are fierce, cruel, and unrelenting, 
fuch as never fail to be infpired by horrible fuperftition. 
-The notion of invifible malevolent ^powers, formerly uni- 
verfal,-is not to this hour eradicated, even among Chirk* 
tians ; for which I appeal to the failings and flagellation* 
among Roman-Catholics, held by them to be an effential 
port of religion. People infected with religioue'horrors, 
are never ferioiu'Iy convinced, that aa upright heart and 
i'ound morality make the eflence, of religion. The dodrroe 
nf the Janfenifts, concerning repentance and mortification, 
£hows evidently, however they may deceive themfdves, 
that they have an imprefiion of the Deity as a malevolent 
being. Tliey hold the guilt contracted by Adam's fall 
to be a heinous fin, which ought to be expiated by ads 
of mortifi cation, fuch as the torturing and mafcerating the 
body with painful labour, exceffive abftinence, continual 
prayer and contemplation. Their penances, whether for 
original or voluntary Jin, are carried to extravagance; and 
they who put an end to their lives by fuch feveritks, are 
termed the facred vidams of repentance, contained by the 
fire of divine love* Such filicides are efteemed peculiarly 
meritorious in the eye of heaven; and it is thought, that 
their fufferings cannot fail to appeafe the anger of the. 
Deity. That celibacy is a ftate of purity and perfediou, 
is a prevailing notion in many countries.; among the Pa- 
gans, a married man was forbid to approach the altar, for 
fbme>days after knowing his wife; and this ridiculous no- 
tion of pollution, contributed to introduce celibacy among 
tjie Roman-Catholic priefts- The Emperor Otho, e»M4 
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/2i8, became a fignal penitent: but inflead of atoning 
for his fins by repentance and reftitution, he laid himfelf 
•down to -be trod under foot by the boys ,of his kitchen ; 
and frequently fubmitted to the difcipline of the whip, in- 
fli&ed by monks. The "Emperor Charles V. toward the 
•end of hi» days, was forely deprefled in fpirit with fear of 

- hell. Monks were his only companions, with whom he 
•fpent his time in chanting hymns. As an expiation for 
his fins, he in private difciplined himfelfWith fuch feverity, 
that his whip foon after his death, was tinged with his 

i blood* Nor was he fatisfied with thefe a&s of mortifica- 
tion: timorous and illiberal folicitude ftill haunting him, 
he aimed at fometning extraordinary, at fome new and An- 
gular a& of piety, to difplay his zeal, and to merit the 

\ favour of Heaven. The a& he fixed on was as wild as 
any that fuperftition ever fuggeftedto adiftempered brain : 
it was to celebrate his own obfequies. He ordered Bis 
tomb to be ere&ed in the chapel of the monaitery: his 
oomeftics marched there in a funeral procefiion, holding 
black tapers : he followed in his fhroud : he was laid in 
his coffin with much folemnity : the fervice of the dead 
was chanted; and he himfelf joined in the prayers offered 

» up for his requiem, mingling his tears with'thofe of his 
attendants. The ceremony clofed with fprinkling holy water 
upon the coffin ; and the affiftants retiring, the doors of 
•the chapel were fhut. Then Charles rofe out of thecof- 
"fin, and floie privately to his apartment. 

The hiftory of ancient facrifices i£ not fo accurate, as 
•in every mftance . to afcertain upon what principle they 
t Vere founded, whether upon fear, upon gratitude for fa- 
vours received, or to folicit future favour. Human fa- 
rcrifices undoubtedly belong to the prefent head :• for being 
calculated to deprecate the wrath of a malevolent deity, 

•they could ha^e no other motive but fear: and indeed 

' *they «fe a molt direful effect of that paffion. It is need- 
*lefs to lofe time m mentioning ihftances, which are well 
known to thofe who are acquainted with, ancient hiftory. 
A number of them are collected in Hiftorical Law-tra&s 
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(a): and to thefe I take the liberty of adding, that the I 
Cimbrions, the Germans, the Gauls, particularly the 
• Druids, pradtifed human facrifices; for which we have 
the authority of Julius C«far, Strabo, and other author*. 
A people upon the Miffifippi, named Ten/ai, worfhip the 
fun, and like the Natches their neighbours, have a temple 
for that luminary, with a facred fire in it, continually , 
burning. The temple having been fet on fire by thun- 
der, was all in flanes, when fome French travellers faw 
them throw children into the fire, one after another, to 
appeafe the incenfed deity. The prophet Micah (J), in 
a paffage partly quoted above, inveighs bitterly againft 
fuch facrinces ? (t Wherewith ftiall I come before the i 
" Lord, and bow myfelf before the high God ? (hall 1 
'* come before him with burnt-offerings, with calve* 
" of a year old ? will the Lord be pleafed with thcm- 
rt fandsof rams, or with ten thoufands of rivers of oil? (Kali I 
" give my firft born for my tranfgreflion, the fruit of 
" my body for the fin of my foul ? He hath fhewed thee, 
" O man what is good ; and what doth the Lord require 4 
*' of thee, but to do juilly, to love mercy, and to walk 
# humbly witli thy God ?" 

The .ancient ferfians acknowledged Oromazes and 
Arimanes as their great deities, authors of good and ill 
to men. But I find not that Arimanes, the evil principle 
was ever an objeA of any religious worfhip. The Gaures, 
who profefs the aneient religion of Perfia, addrefs no war- 
flup but to one Gotf, all-good and all-powerful. 

Next, of worshipping the Deity in the character of a 
mercenary being. TJnder that head come facrifices w& 
ablations, whether prompted by gratitude for favours re- 
ceived, or by felf-tntereft to procure future favours; 
which, for the reafon mentioned, I mail not attempt to 
diftinguifh, . As the deities of early times were thought 
to refemble men, it is not wonderful, that men endeavour* 
-ed to conciliate their favour, with fuch offerings as we*e 
the moft acceptable to themfelves. It is probable, tnat 
%}& firft facrifices of that kind were of fweet-fmeHmghertfy 
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which in the fire emitted a flavour, that might reach the 
noftrilsof adeity, even at a diftance. The turning in- 
cenfe to their gods, was pra&ifed in Mexico and Peru ; 
and at prefent is pra&ifed in the peninf ula of Corea. An 
opportunity fo favourable for making religious zeal a fund 
of riches to the priefthood, is feldom neglected. There 
was no difficulty to perfuade ignorant people, that the 
gods could eat as well as fmell : what was offered to a 
deity for food, being carried into the temple was under- 
.ftood to be devoured by him. 

With refpeft to the Jewifli facrifices of burnt-offer- 
ings, meatofferings, fin-offerings, peace-offerings, heave- 
offerings, and wave-offeritfgs, thefe were appointed by 
God himfelf, in order to Keep that ftiff-necked people 
in daily remembrance of their dependance on him, and 
to preferve them if pofiible from idolatry. But that un- 
traceable race did not adhere to the purity of the inflitu- 
tion : they infenfibly degenerated into the notion that 
their God was a mercenary being ; and in that charac* 
1 ter only, was the worfhip of facrifices performed to him; 
the offerings mentioned were liberally beftowed on him, 
not fingly as a token of their dependanee, but chiefly in 
order to avert his wrath, or to gain his favour f . 
• 'Hie religious notions of the Greeks were equally im- 
pure t they could not think of any means for conciliating 
The favour of their gods, more efficacious than. gifts. 
Homer paints his gods as mercenary to an extreme. In 
the fourth book of the Iliad, Jupiter fays, *' Of thefe 
** cities, honoured the mod by the foul of Jove, is fa- 
**' cred'Troy. Never ftands the altar empty before me, 
** oblations poured forth in my prefence, favour that 
" afcends the flaes*" Speaking in the fifth book of a 
warrior, known afterwards to be t)iomedes, " Some god 
'*•* he is, fome power againft the Trojans enraged for 

f ^There it no mention in ancient authors of filh being offered 
^0 the god* in facrifi.ee. The reafon I take to be, that the mod 
Tavoury food of nan ^as reckoned the'mbft agreeable to their 
geds; that favages never thought of fi(h tiH land-animals became 
.fcaxce ; and that the matter as welL as" form of facrifices were 
eftablifhtd in practice, long before men had recourfc to fiih for 
food*', * * '" 

•■■'.-, G * . 
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" vows unpaid: dcftructive is the wrath of the. gods.' ' 
Diomedes prays to Minerva, " With thine arm ward 
" from me the foe : a year/ old heifer, O Queen, {hall 
'* be thine, broad-fronted, unbroken, and wild : her 
" to thee I will offer with prayer, gilding with gold her 
" horns." . Precifely of the fame kind, are the offerings 
made by fuperftitious Roman Catholics to the Virgin 
Mary, and to faints. Ele&ra, in the tragedy of that 
name, fupplicates Apollo in the following terms. 
# ' O ! hear Ele&ra too ; . 

Who, with unfparing hand, her choiceft gift* 
Jiath never fail'd to lay before thy altars $ 
Accept the little All that now remains 
For me to give. 
The people of Hindoftan, as mentioned above, atone 
for their fins by auftere penances ; but they have Tto no- 
tion of prefenting gifts to the Deity, nor of deprecating 
his wrath with the blood of "animals. On the contrary, 
they reckon it a fin to flay any living creature ; which 
reduces them to vegetable food. This is going jo'o farj 
for the Deity could never mean to prohibit animal food, 
when man's chief dcpendance originally was upon it. The 
jabftaining, however, from animal food* (hows greater 
humanity in the religion of Hindoftan, than of any other 
known country. The inhabitants of Madagafcar are in 
a ft?ge of religion, common among many nations, which 
is, the acknowledging one fuprcme benevolent Deity, 
and many malevolent inferior deities, ^loft of tjieir wor- 
ship is indeed addrefied to the latter ; but they have fo 
far advanced before feveral other nations, as to offer fa- 
crifices to the fuprejrie Being, without employing either 
jdols or temples. 

Philofophy and found fenfe, in polifhed nations, have 
purified religious worfhip, by banifhing the profeflion 
at leaft of oblations and facrifices. The Being that made 
th6 world, governs it by laws that are inflexible, be» 
caufe they are the* beft pcffrble ; and to imagine that 
]he can be moved by prayers, oblations, or facrifices, to 
vary his plan of government, is an impious thought de- 
grading the Deity to a, level with cutrfelv<99 : u Hear, 
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« O my people, and I will teftify againft thee : I am 
u God, even thy God. I will take no bullock out of 
cc thy houfe, nor he-goat" out of thy fold : for every 
2s beaft of the forefl is mine, and the cattle upon a thou- 
" fand hills. Will I eat the flefh of bulls, or drink the 
*« blood of goats ? Offer unto God thankfgiving, and 
4< pay thy vows to the Moft High. Call upon me in the 
u day of trouble : I will deliver thee, and thou fhalt 
H glorify me (af\ * Thou defifeft not .facrifice, elfe 
4C would I give it; thou deiighteft not in burnt-offering. 
** The facrifices of God are a broken fpirit ; & broken 
w and a contrite heart, O God thou wilt not dcfpife (b)" 
" ,For I defired mercy, and not facrifice, and the know- 
" ledge of God, more than burnt-offerings (c)." In 
darkagec, there is a great fhew of religion, with little 
heart-woWhip : in ages of philofophy, warm heart-wor- ' 
Ihip, with little fhew*. . 

fa) Pfafoi so. (h) Pftlm $ i. (c) Hofca vi. 6. 

* Agathias urges a different reafon againft fac rifles. «« Ego 

" nuliam naturam effe eaiftinio, cui voluptati fiat fae^lata fau- 

" guine altaria, et animantium lanienae. Quod fi qua taruea 

** eft cui ifta fiat cordi, non, ea.mitis et benigna eft aliqua, fed 

*' fera ac rabida, qualem pavorem poeta fingunt, et Metum, et 

•* Bellonam, et Malam Fortunam, et Difcordiam, quam iadomitam 

** appellant."—- £/* Englijh thus : "I, cannot conceive, that there 

" (hould exift a fuperior being, who takes delight in the facrifice 

** of animals, or in altars (lained with blood. IF fuch there be, 

*' his nature is not benevolent, but barbarous and cruel. Such 

*' indeed were the gods whom the poet9 have created: fucH were 

*♦ Fear and Terror, the Goddefs of War, of Evil Fortune, and of 

* c Difcofd."]— Arnobius batters down bloody facrifices with a very 

curious argument. " Ecce fi bos aliquis, aut quodlibet ex his a* 

* nimal, quod ad placajidas casditur mitigandafqus ad numinurf* 

M furias, *ocem bominis fumac, eloquaturque his verbis: Ergone, 

*' O Jupiter, aut quU alius deus et, humanum eft iftud et re&uni, 

** aut aequitatis. alicujus,in seiUmatione~ptmendurp, ut cum alius 

'* pecca tent, ego occidar, et de me fan guipe fieri tibi panaris 

" fatis, qui nunquain te laeferim, nunquani fciens aut nefciens, tuura " 

••* namen maj fit at em que vioiarim, animal, ut fcis, mutum, na- 

** -tursa meat iimplicitatem fequens, nee multiform iura morurn 

*' variatatibos tabricuni ? M —>[ /i» £/tgti/kli>vs: " What if the ox, 

*■ wtile he ikkd out to. daughter to appeal t^e fancied wratk 

G 3 
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This is a proper place for the hiftory of idolatry ; 
which, as will anon appear, fprung from religious wor- 
fliip, corrupted by men of mallow underftanding and 
grofs conceptions, upon whom things invuible make lit* 
tie imprefuon* 

Savages, even of the loweft clafs, have an impreffioa 
of invifible powers, though they cannot from any dif- 
tinft notion of them. But-fuch impreffion is too faint 
for the exercife of devotion. Whether infpired with 
love to a good being, or with fear of an ill being, lavages 
N are not at eafe without fome fort of vifible object to a- 
nimate them. A great ftone ferved that purpofe origi- 
nally ; a very low inibument indeed of religious worflrip; 
but not altogether whimfical, if it was introduced, which 
is highly probable, in the following manner. It was an 
eai4y and a^natural cuftom among favages, to mark with 
a great ftone, the place where their worthies were in- 
terred ; of which we have hints every where in ancient 
hiftory, particularly in the poems of Oflkn. «« Place 
me?," fays Calmar, mortally wounded, at the fide of 
" a ftone of remembrance, that future times may 
M hear my fame, and the mother of Calmar rejoice over 
" the ftone of my renown." Superftition in later times 
having defied thefe worthies, their votaries, rejoicing as 
formerly over the ftones dedicated to them, held thefe 
ftones to.be effential to every aft of reKgious worfhip per- 
formed to their new deities*. Tradition points out 

" of an offended .deity, mould aflume the human voice, and in 
" _thefe words aftonifh his conductors : Are thefe, O meretfol 
*• God, are thefe the dilates of humanity, or of juftice/that 
** for the crime of another I fhould forfeit my life.- 1 have never 
M by my "will offended thee, and dumb as I am, and uninformed 
" by reafon, my actions, according to the fimpii city of my n at err, 
" cannot have given thee difpleafure, who has made me as I am."] 
— ~ Jf this argument were folid, it would be equally conciuuTC 
againft animal food. 

• Frequent mention is made of fuch ftones in the poems of Of- 
fian. " But remember, ray fon, to place this fword Chis bow, and 
" this horn, within -that dark and narrow houfe marked with one 
" grey floce."^ £$. " Whufc fame is in tjbat dark-green tenbf 
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many ftones in different parts of the world, that were ufed 
in religious worfhip. A large ftone worfhipped by the 
Peflenuntians, a people of Pnrygia, under the name of 
Idea mater, was, upon a folemn embaffy to that people, 
brought to Rome ; it being contained in the Sybifiine 
hooks, that unlefs the Romans got pofTefiion of that 
goddefs, the^ never would prevail over Hannibal. 
And Paufanias mentions many ftones in Greece, dedicat- 
ed to different divinities; particularly thirty fquare ftones 
in Achaia, on which were engraved the names of as 
many gods. In another place, he mentions a very an- 
cient ftatue of Venus in the ifland Delos, which, inftead 
of feet, had only a fquare ftone. This may appear a 
puzzling circumftance in the hiftory of Greece, confider- 
ing that all the Grecian gods were originally mortals, 
whom it was eafy to reprefent by ftatues ; but in that 
early period, the -Greeks knew no more of ftatuary than 
the moft barbarous nations. It is perhaps not eafy to 
gather the meaning of favages, with refpe& to fuch ftones: 
the moft natural conjecture is* that a great ftone, dedi- 
cated to the worfhip of a certain deity, was confidered as 
belonging to him. This notion of property had a dou- 
ble effect : the worfhippers, by connection of ideas, were 
led from the ftone to the deity t and the ftone tended j:o 
fix their wandering thoughts. It was probably imagined, 
over and above, that fome latent virtue communicated to 
the ftone, made it holy or facred. Even among enlighen- 
ed people, a foil of virtue or fanclity is conceived to re- 
fide in the place of wprfhip : why not alfo in a ftone de- 

" Four ftones with their heads of mofs ftand there, arid mark the 
11 narrow houfe of death." p. 6 J. Let thy bards mourn thofe who 
u fell. Let* Erin give the tons of Lochlin to earth, and rife the 
11 moffy ftones of their fame ; that the children of the north here- 
a after may behold the place where their father** fought." p. 78. 
44 Earth here inclofesthe lov^lieft'pair on the hill: grais grows bc- 
" tween the ftones of the tomb." p 208 In the fame poems we 
find ftones made inftrurmnts of worfhip. The fpirit of Loda is 
introduced threatenirig'bf Ftngal : •• Fly to thy land, replyed the 
* form t receive the wind and fly. The blafts are'in the hollow 
. H of my hand : the courfe of the ftorm is mine. The King ofSo- 
•• ra iftxny fon : he bends at the (lone of my power," p. 200. 
G 4 
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dicatcd to a deity ? The/mcient Ethiopians, in their wor- 
fhip, introduced the figure of a fcrpent as a fyhibol of the 
deity : two Hicks laid crofs represented Caftor antL Pol- 
lux, Roman divinities 5 a javelin reprefeiited their god 
Mars ; and in Tartary, forjnerly, the god of war was 
worshipped under the fymbol of an old nifty fabre. The 
ancient Terlians ufed confecrated fire, as an emblem of 
the great God. Though the negroes of Congo and 
Angola have images without number, they are not how- 
ever idolaters in any proper fenfe : their belief is, that 
thefe images are only organs by which the deities figmfy 
their will to their votaries. 

If the ufe that* was made of ilones and of other fym* 
bols in religious worfhip, be fairly represented, it may 
appear ftrange, that the ingenious Greeks funk down 
into idolatry, at the very time they were making a rapid 
progrefs in the fine arts. Their improvements in ftatuary, 
one of thefe arts, was the caufe. They began with at- 
tempting to carve heads of men and women, reprefenting 
their deified heroes ; which were placed upon the iloac* 
dedicated to thefe divinities. In the progrefs of the 
art, ftatues were executed complete in every member; 
jmd at lalt, ftatues of the gods werje made, exprefiing fuch 
dignity and majefty, as inlenfibly to draw from beholders 
a degree of devotion to the x ftatues themfelvts. Hear 
Quintilian upon that fubjed. * " At quae Polycleto de- 
fueunt, Phidiae atque Alcameni dantur. Phidias tamen 
diis qliam hon Jnibus efiiciendis melior artifex traditur ! in 
ebore vero, longe citra gemulum, vel fi nihil nifi Miner- 
vam Athenis aut Olyinpium in Elide Jovem feciffet,*cu- 
jus pulcliritudo adjecifie aliquid etiam receptee religion! 
'wdetur ; adeo majeflas operis deum aequavit f ," Here 

f " The deficiencies of Polycletu* were made up in Phidias 
and Alcamenes. Phidias is reckoned- to have had more fkiJl i fl 
forming the Aatues of gods, than of men. In works of ivory he 
was unrivalled, although there had been no other proofs of h* 
excellence- than the ftatue of Minerva, at ~A (hens, and the Juritef 
Olympius in H1U. Its beauty feems to have added to the received 
religion; ih< nujeftic iUtue rd'cmhlicg lo much the god hiiB" , 
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is laid a foundation for idolatry: let us trace itf progrefs. 
Such flatties as are reprefentedby Quintilian, ferve greatly 
to enflame devotion 5 and during a warm fit of the religi- 
ous paffion, the reprefentation is loft, and the ftatue be- 
comes a deity ; precifely as where King Lear is repre- 
fentedlsy Garrick: the a&or vanifhes ; and, behold ! the 
King himfelf. Thiar is not Angular. Anger occafions 
a metamorphofis £H11 more extraordinary; If I happen to 
ftrike my gouty toe' againft a rfone, the violence of the 
pain converts the ftone for a moment into a voluntary a- 
gent 5 and I wreak rhy refentment on it, as if it really 
were fo. It is true, the image is only conceived to be 
a deity during the fervour of devotion ; and when that 
fubfides, the image falls back to its original representa- 
tive date. But frequent inflances of that kind, have- at 
laft the effect among 3lijterate people, to convert the image* 
into a fort of permanent deity : what fuch people fee, 
makes a deep impreffion ; what they fee not, little or 
none at all. There is another thing that concurs with 
eyesight, to promote this delufion : devotion, being a vi- 
gorous principle in the human breaft, will exert itfelf 
upon the meaneft object, when none more noble is in 
view. 

* The ancient Perfians held the oonfecrate<J fire^ to be 
an emblem ottly of the gyeat God : but fuch veneration 
was paid to that emblem, and with fo great ceremony 
was it treated, that the vulgar came at laft to worfhip 
k as a fort of deity. The priefts of the Gaures watch 
the confecrated fire day and night ; they keep it alive 
with the pureft wood, without bark : they touch it not 
with fword nor knife : they blow it not with bellows^ 
nor with the mouth : even the prieft is prohibited to ap- 
proach it, till his mouth be covered with fine linen; left 
k be polluted with his breath ; if it happens to go ^ut* 
k muft be rekindled by ftriking fire from flint, or by a 
burning glafs. 

The progrefs of idolatry will more clearly appear, 
from attending to the religion of the Greeks and Romans^ 
The Greeks, as mentioned above, made ufc of ftones 
in divine worfhip, long before idolatry wat introduced : 
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and we leatn from Varro, that for a hundred and Ceventy 
years after. Numa, the Romans had no flames nor images 
in their temples. After ftatue* of the gods came ia fa- 
(hion, ihey acquired by degrees more and more refpcA. 
The Greek and Roman writers, talk of divine virtue 
being communicated to ftatues ; and forne of the Roman 
writers talk familiarly, of the numen of a deity refiding 
in his ftatue. Arnobius, in his book againft the Gentiles, 
introduces a Gentile delivering the folio wing opinion. 
" We do not believe that the metal which compote* a 
" ftatue* whether gold, or filver, or brafs, is a god. But 
•• we believe, that a folemn dedication brings down the 
" god to inhabit his image ; and it is the god only tljat 
•' we worfliip in that image." This explains the Romas 
ceremony, of inviting to their fide the tutelar deities of 
towns befieged by them, termed tvocacio tutelanum 
deorum. The Romans, cruel as they were, overflowed 
with fuperftition ; and as they were averfe from combating' 
the tutelar deities even of their enemies, they endeavour- 
cd to gain thefe deities by large promifes, and aflurance 
of honourable treatment. As they could not hope that 
a ftatue wduld change its place, their notion muft have, 
fceeq, that by this ceremony, the tutelar deity might be 
prevailed upon to withdraw its rtttmen, and leave the fta- 
tue a dead lump of matter. When Stilpo was banifhed 
fcy the Areopagus of Athens for affirming, that the ftatue 
in the temple of Minerva was not the goddefs, but a 
piece of matter carved by Phidiis ; he furely was not 
condemned for faying, that the ftatue was made by 
Phidias, a fa& univerfally known : his hevefy confided in 
denying that that the numen of Minerva refidedin the 
ftatue. Augoftus, having twice loft his fleet by ftorm* 
forbade Neptune to be carried in proceffion along with 
the other gods j imagining he had avenged himfelf of 
Neptune, by neglecting the favourite ftatue in which hif 
mnten refided. 

When faint* fo the Chriftian church were deified, *ven 
their images became objects of worfhip ; from a fond 
imagination, that fuch worfliip draws down into the 
image*! the. fouls oi the faints they reprefent ; which is 
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the feme doctrine that Arnobius, in the paffage abov* 
mentioned, afcribes to the Gentiles ; and is not widely 
different from the belief of the Pagan Tartars and Ofti- 
acks, by and by to be mentioned. In the eleventh cea* 
tury, there was a violent difpute about images in the 
Greek church; many averting, that in the images of our 
Saviour and of the feints, there refides an inherent fano 
tity, which is a proper object of worfhip ; and that 
Christians ought not to confine their worfhip to the 
perfons represented, but ought alfo to extend it to their 
images. 

As ignorant and favage nations can form no conception . 
of Deity, but of a being like a man, only fuperior in 
power and greatnefe, images are made of the deity in 
feveral nations conformable to this conception. It is 
cafy to mak? fome refemblance of a man ; but how is 
, .power and greatnefs to be . reprefented ? To perform 
*%his with propriety, would require a Hogarth. Savages 
go more bluntly to work ; they endeavour to reprefent a 
man with many heads, and with a ftill 'greater number of 
hands. The northern Tartars feem to have no deities 
but,certain ftatues or images coatfely formed out of wood, 
and bearing fome diftant refemblance to the human figure. 
To palliate fo grofs an abfurdity, and that a god can be 
fabricated by the hands of man, they imagine this' image 
to be endued with a foul : to fay whence that foul came* 
would puzzle the wifeft of them.. That foul is conceived 
to be too elevated for dwelling conftantly in a piece of 
J&atter : they believe that it refides in fome more honour- 
able place ; and that it only vifits the image or idol, when 
-it is called down by prayers and fupplications. They fa- 
crifice to this idol, by rubbing its mouth with the hi at 
fifh, and by offering it the warm blood ot fome beaft 
•killed in hunting. The laft ftep of the ceremony is, to 
honour the foul of the idol with a joyful (bout, as a fort. 
of convoy to it when it returns home. The Oftiacs 
have a wooden idol, termed, The Old Man of 0£y, who 
is guardian of their fifhery : it hath eyes of gfafa, and a 
head with fhort horns. When the ice diffolves, they 
crowd to this idol, requeuing that he will be propitious 
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^o their fiftery. If unfucce&ful he is loaded with re- 
proaches ; f fucccfsful he is* entitled to a mare of the 
capture. They make a* feaft for him, rubbing his fnoot 
•with choice fat ; and when the entertainment is over* 
they accompany the foul of the idol a little way, beating. . 
the air with their cudgels. The OfHacs have another 
idol, that is fed with milk fo abundantly, as to cprrie out 
on both fides of the fpoon, and to fall down upon the j 
▼eflure ; whichy 'however,' is never wafhed, fo little it 1 
cleanlinefs thought eflental to religion by that people. ^ 
It is indeed wonderfully abfurd, to think, v that invifible 
fouls require food like human* creatures ; and yet the 
^ feme abfurdity prevailed in Greece. 

The ancient Germans, a Yober and fenfible people, had 
no notion of reprefenting their gods by flames, nor of 
building temples to them. They worshipped in confe- ' 
crated groves (d ). The Egyptians, from a juft concep-t 
t*o» that an invifible being can have no refemblanee to one 
that is vifible, employed hieroglyphical figures for denot- 
ing metaphorically the attributes of thek gods ; and tbey 
employed not only the figures of birds and beafts, but of 
vegetables ; leeks, for example, and onions. This -me- 
taphorical adjunct to religion, innocent in itfelf, funk the | 
"* Egyptians to the lowelt. degree of idolatry. As hiero- 
glyphical figures, compofed frequently of heterogeneous 
parts, refemble not any being human or divine ; the vul- 
gar lofing fight of the emblematic fignifeation, which is 
not readily understood but by poets and philosophers, 
took up with the plain figures as real divinities. How 
©therwife can it be accounted for, that the ox, tlie ape> 
the onion % were in Egypt worfhipped as deities I But 
this mull be underftood of the vulgar only* It is fcarce 
foppofable, that the better fort of people mould think 
To grofsly ; and we have the authority of Plutarch for 
doubting. In his chapter upon Ifis and Qfiris, he ob- 
serves that the Egyptians worshipped the bull, the cat, 
and other animals ; not as divinities, but as-reprefentatives i 
"ef them, like an image feen in a glafs : or, as he ex* 
jpefles it in another part of the fame chapter, " juntas | 

(«) Tacit«$ dc moribu* Gexraauorum, cap. 9. 
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" we fee the reiemblance of the fun in a drop of wator.** 
However this be, the Egyptian worftyp is an illuftrious 
inftance of the influence of devotion z how powerful 
muft it be m its purity, when even in a wrong direction, 
it can force its way agamft. every obftack of common 
fenfe ! And fuch refpedi was paid to thefe animals, if 
we can truft Diodonis Siculus, that in a great famine, 
the Egyptians ventured not to touch the facred animals, 
though they were forced to devour one another. The 
veneration paid to a cow in Hindoftan arofe probably 
from the fame caufe, vi2. its having been ufed as a fym- 
bol of the Deity. A fnake of a particular kind, about 
a yard long, and about the thicknefs of a man's arm, iff 
worfhipped by the Whydans in Guinea. Jt has a large 
round head, piercing eyes, and a mort pointed tongue> 
and a fmooth flcin, beautifully fpeckled. It has a ftrong 
.antipathy to all the venemous kind ; in other refpe6U 
innocent and tame. To kill them being a capital crime, 
they travel about lunmolefted, even into bed-chambers. 
They o^caiioned, ann. 1697, a ridiculous perfecution. 
A hog, teazed by one of them, gnafhed it with its tulk« 
till it died. The prieft carried their complaint to the 
king ; and no one prefumed to appear as* counfel for the 
hogs, orders were iflued for flaughtering the -whole race* 
At once were brandifhed a thoufand cutlafies ; and the 
race would have been extirpated, had not the king inter* 
pofed, reprefenting. to the priefts, that they ought to 
reft fattened with the innocent^ blood they had fpilt* 
Rancour and cruelty never rage more violently, than un- 
der the malic of religion. x . 

It is amazing how prone the moft polifhed nations 
formerly were to idolatry. The Tyrians befieged by 
Alexander, chained down Hercules, their tutelar deity, 
to prevent him from deferting to the enemy ; which is 
laid to have been alfo pra&ifed in Sparta. The city of 
Ambracia being taken by the Romans, and every ftatue 
pf their gods being carried to- Rome; the Ambracians 
complained bitterly, that not a fiuglcdivinity was left 
them to worfhip. How much more rational are the 
Hindoitan Bramius, who teach their difcipfcs, that idols 
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•i* emblems only of the Deity, intended merely to fix 
the attention of the populace i 

The firft ftatues in Greece and Tufcany, were made 
with wings, tp fignify the fwift motion of the godi 
Thefe ftatues were to clumfy, as fcarce to refembk ha* 
man creatures, not to talk of a divinity . But the ad* 
mirable ftatues executed in later times, were imagined 
to re&mble raoft accurately the deities represented by 
them : whence the vulgar notion, that Gods have wings, 
and that angels have wings. 

I proceed to what in the hiftory of idolatry may be 
reckoned the fecond part. ' Statues, we have feen, were 
at firft ufed as reprefentatiyes only of the Deity ; but 
came afterward to be metamorphofed into divinities. The 
abfurdity did not ftop there. People, not fatisfied with 
. the vilible deities erected in temples for public worihip, 
became fond to have private deities of their own, whom 
they worshipped as their tutelar deities ; and this practice 
fpreadfo wide, as that among many nations. every family 
had houfehold gods cut in wood or ftone. Every family 
in Kamikatka, has a tutelar deity in the fhape of a pillar, 
with the head of a man, which is fuppofed to guard the 
houfe againft malevolent fpirits. They give it food daily, 
and anoint the head with the fat of fifli. The prophet 
Ifaiah (a) put this fpecies of deification in a moil ridi- 
culous light : " He burnetii part thereof in the fire : 
" with part thereof he roafteth flefh : of the refidue he 
u maketh a god, even his graven image : he falleth 
" down, worihipping, and praying to it, and faith, De- 
u liver me, for thou art my god." Multiplication 
could not fail to fink houfholdrgods into a degree of 
contempt : expectation of good from them, might pro- 
duce fome cold ceremonial worihip ; but there could be 
no real devotion at heart. The Chinefe manner of treat- 
ing their houfehold gods, will vouch for me. When a 
Chinefe does not obtain what he prays for, " Thou 
w fpiritual dog," he will fay, " I lod^e thee well, thou 
" art beautifully gilded, treated with perfumes and 
" burnt-offerings 3 aud yet thou with-holdeft from me 
(«) Cfaap. 4* 
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%t the Decenaries -of life." Sometimes they faften a cord 
to the idol, and drag it through the dirt. The inhabit 
tants of Ceylon treat their idols in the fame manner* 
Thor,- Wodeo, and Friga, were the great deities of the 
Scandinavians. They had at the fame time inferior dei- 
ties, who were fuppofed to have been men tranflated into 
heaven for their good works. Thefe they treated with 
very little ceremony, refufrag to worfhip them if they 
were not propitious ; arid even puhiming them with ba- 
nimment ; but reftoring them after a time, in hopes of 
amendment* Domeftic idols are treated, by the Oftiacs 
not more reverently than by the people mentioned. But 
they have public idols, fpme particularly of brafs, which 
are highly reverenced : the folidity of the metal is in 
their imagination connected with immortality ; and great 
regard is paid to thefe idols, for the knowledge and ex- 
perience they muft have acquired in an endlefs courfe of, 
time._ 

Saints, or tutelar deities, are - fometimes not better 
treated among Roman Catholics, than among Pagans. 
'* When we were in Portugal," fays Captain Brydone, 
the people of Caftlebranco were fo enraged at St. -An-, 
tonio, for fuffering the Spaniards to plunder their town, 
contrary, as they affirmed, to his exprefs agreement with- 
them, that they broke many of his ftatues to pieces ; and . 
one that had been more rwered than the reft, they took 
the head off, and in its ftead placed one of St. Francis. 
The great St. Januarius himfelf was in imminent danger, 
during the laft famine at Naples. They loaded him 
with abufe and inve&ive ; and declared point-blank, that 
if he did not" procure them com by a fuch & time, he 
mould be no longer their faint." The tutelar faint at • 
Cattania, at the foot of Mount Etna, is St. Agatha* 
A torrent of lava burft over the walls, and laid wafte 
great part of that beautiful city. Where was St. Aga- 
tha at this time ? The people fay that they had given 
hor jufl provocation j but that (he has long ago been re- 
conciled to them, and has promifed never to fuffer the 
lava to hurt them again. At the foot of Mount Etna,, 
a ftatue of a faint is placed as a memorial, for having, 
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prevented tfie lava from running up the mountain of 
Taurominum, and deftroying that town ; the faint hav- 
ing conduced the lava down a low valley to the fea. 

When a traveller once happens to deviate from the 
right road, there is no end of wandering. Porphyria 
reports, that iri Anubis, an Egyptian city, a real man 
was worshipped as a god ; which is alfo afferted* by 
Munucius Fcelix, in his ' apology for the Chriftians. A 
' thoufand writers have faid, that the Tartars believe their 
high-prieft, termed Dalai Lama, to be immortal. But 
that is a miftake: his death is publifhed through the 
whole country ; and couriers fent even to Pekin, to in- 
timate it to the emperor of China : his effigy, at the 
fame time, is taken down from the portal of the great 
church, and that of his fucceflbr is put in its ftead. 
The fyftem of the metampfychofis, adopted in that 
country, has occafioned the miftake. They believe, that 
the holy fpirit, which animates a Dalai Lama, paffes 
upon his death into the body of his fuccefTor. The 
fpirit therefore is believed to be immortal, not the body. 
The Dalai Lama, however, is the object of profound 
veneration. The Tartar princes are daily fending pre- 
fents to him, and confulting him as an oracle : they even 
undertake a pilgrimage in order to worftiip him in perfon. 
In a retired part of the temple he is (hewn covered with 
precious ftones, and fitting ^rofs-legged. They prof- 
trate tbemfelves before him at a diftance, for they are 
not permitted to kifs his toe. The priefls make traffic 
even of his excrements, which are greedily purchased at 
a high price, and are kept in a golden box hanging from 
the neck, as a charm againft every misfortune. Like 
the crofs of Jefus, or the Virgin's milk, we may believe, 
there never will be wanting plenty of that precious fttiff 
to anfwer all demands : the priefts out of charity will 
furnifh a quota, rather than fuifer votaries to depart with 
their money for want of goods to purchafe/ The perfon 
of the Japan Pope, or Ecclefiaftical Emperor, is held 
fo facred, as to make the cutting of his beard or his 
nails, a deadly fin. But abfurd laws are never fteadily 
executed. The beard and the nails are cut in the night* 
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time, when the Pope is fuppofed to be fleeping ; and 
what is taken away by that operation, is underftood to 
be Rolen from him, which is no impeachment upon his 
Holinefs. 

That the, Jews were idolaters when they fojourned in 
the land of Gofhen, were it not prefum'able from their 
commerce with the Egyptians, would however be 'evident 
frpm the hiflory of Mofes< N(|twithftanding their mi- 
raculous deliverance from the Egyptian king, notwith- 
iianding the daily miracles wrought among them in the 
wildernefs ; fa addi&ed were they to a vifible deity, 
that, during even the momentary abfence of Mofes' con- 
verging with God on the mount, they fabricated a golden 
calf, and worfhipped it as their god. " And the Lord 
faid unto Mofes, Go, get thee down : for thy people 
which thou broughteft out of the land of Egypt, have 
corrupted themfelves : they have turned afide quickly out 
of the way which I commanded them : they have made 
them a molten calf, have worfhipped it, have facrificed 
thereunto, and faid, Thcfe be thy gods, O Ifrael, which 
have brought thee up out of the land Egypt (a)." The 
hiflory of the Jews (hews how difficult it is to reclaim 
from idolatry a brutim people, addicted to fupcrflition, 
and fettered by inveterate habits. What profufion of * 
blood, to bring that obftinate and perverfe people to the 
true rel'gion ! all in vain. The book of Judges, in par- 
ticular, is full of reiterated* rejapfes, from their own in- 
vifible God, to the vifible gods of other nations. And in • 
all probability, their anxious defire'fora vifible- king,, re- 
lated in the firft book of Samuel,' arofe from their being 
deprived of a vifible god. There was a neceflity for 
prohibiting images ( o) ; which would have foon been 
converted into deities vifible : and it was extremely pru- 
dent, to fupply the want of a vifible god, with endlefe 
mews and ceremonies ; which accordingly became the ca- 
pital branch of the Jewim worfhip. 
# It appears to me from the whole liiftory of the Jews^ 
that a grofs people are not.fufceptible bur? of a grofs re- 

(4) Exod. xxxii. 7. {i) Deut, xvi* a*. 
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ligion ; and without an enlightened underftanding, that 
it is vain to think of eradicating fu perdition and idolatry. 
And after all the covenants made with the Jews, after 
all the chaftifements and all the miracles lavifhed on them, 
that they were not however reclaimed from the moft 
groveling idolatry, is evident from the two golden calves 
fabricated by Jeroboam, faying, u Behold thy gods, O 
Ifrael, which brought th^e up out of the land of Egypt." 
(a). The people alfo of Judah fell back to idol-wor- 
mip under Rehoboam, fon of Solomon (£). Jehu, king 
of the ten tribes, did not tolerate the worfhip of other 
gods (c) ; but he continued to worfhip the two golden 
calves fabricated by Jeroboom (J). Down to the days . 
of King Hezekiah, the Jews worshipped the brazen fcr- 
pent erected by Mofes in the wildernefs. The Jews 
feem indeed to have been a very perverfe people : the 
many promifes and threatenings announced by their pro- 
phets, and the many miracles wrought among them, had 
no permanent effect to teftrain them from idolatry ; and 
yet, during their captivity in Babylon, feveral of tjiem 
Submitted to be burnt alive, rather than to join in idol- 
worfli fp fy) . Captivity cured them radically of idolatry ; 
and from that period to this day, they have not been guil- 
ty of a fingle relapfe. Xiphiliff, in his abridgement of 
Dion Caifius, relating their war with Pompey, many cec- 
. turies . after the Babylonifh captivity, gives the following 
account of them. " Their cuftoms are quite different 
from thofe of other nations. Befides a peculiar manner 
of living, they acknowledge none of the common dei- 
ties : they acknowledge but one, whom they worfhip 
with great veneration. There never was an image in 
Jerofalem ; becaufe they believe their God to be invifible 
and ineffable. They have built him a temple of great 
fize and beauty, ' remarkable in the following particular 
that* it is open above, without any roof." 

There lies no folid objection again It images among an 
enlightened people, when ufed merely to roufe devotion* 
Jkt as images* tend to pervert the vulgar, they ought n&t 

(a) i Kings, xii. 48. ft] I Kings, xiv. 13. (r) % Kings, 
S> *£. (d) * Kuigf, a. 29. U) Psnicl, chap.. 3- 
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to be admitted into churches: pi&ures are lefa liable to 

- be mifapprehended ; and the Ethiopians accordingly in- 
dulge pi&ures, .though they prohibit ftatues," >n their 
churches. The general council of Frankfort permitted 
the ufe of images in churches ; but ftri&ly prohibited 
any worfhip to be addreffed to them. So prone howe- 
ver to idolatry are the low and illiterate, that the prohi- 
bition (oil ground both in France and in Germany ; and 

> idol-worfhip became again general. 

It is extremely probable, that the fun and moon were 
e%rjy held tp be deities, and that they were firft vifible 

. objefts of worftiip. It muft indeed be acknowledged, 
that of all the different kinds of idolatry, it is the mod 
excufable. Upon the fun depends health, vigour, and 
cheerfulnefs : during his retirement, all is dark and dif* 
confolate : when be performs his majeftic round, toblefs 
his fubje&s, and to bellow fecundity upon every animal 
and vegetable, can a mere favage with-hold gratitude and 
veneration ! Hear an old Pagan bard upon that fubjeft. 
44 O thou who rolled above, round as the (hield of my 
fathers ! Whence are thy heams, O fun, thy everlafling 
light ? Thou coraeft forth in thy awful beauty, and the 
ftars hide their faces t thou rnoveft alone, for who can be 
a companion of thy courfe ? The oaks of the mountain* 
fall : the mountains decay with years : the ocean fhrinks 
and grows again : the moon herfelf is loft in heaven t but 
thou art for ever the fame, rejoicing in the brightnefs of 
thy courfe. When'tempefls darken the world, when 
thunder rolls, and lightning flies, thou lookeft in thy 
beauty from the clouds, and laugheft at the ftbrm." .(a) 
Worfhip to the fun as a real deity, was in former times 
univerfal 5 and prevails in many countries even at prefent. 
The American favages worfhip the fun, as fovereign ©f 
th« univerfe, known by the name of jirt/ioui among the 
Hurons,"and of Jgrijloue among the Iroquois. 5^hey 
offer him tobacco, which they term fmoking the fun : the 
chief man in the affembly lights the calumet, and offers 
it thrice to the rifing fun ; imploring his protection, and 

{*) Qfiian. 
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recommending the tribe to his care. The chief proceeds 
to fmoke ; and every one fmokes in his turn. . This ce- 
remony is performed on important occafions only : lefs 
matters are referved for their Manitou. The Miffifippi 
people offer to the fun the firft of what they take in hunt- 
ing ; which their commander artfully converts to hisowfi 
life. The Apalacliites, bordering on Florida, worfhip 
the fun ; but facrilice nothing to him that has life : 
they hold him to be the parent of life, and think that he 
can take no plcafure in the deftru&ion of any living crea-* 
ture : their devotion is exerted in perfumes and fongs. 
The Mexicans, while a free people, prefented to the fun 
a (hare of their meat and drink The inhabitants of Da- 
rien believe in the fun a's iheir god, and in the moon as 
his wife, paying equal adoration to each. The people of • 
Bornea worfhip the fun and moon as real divinities. The 
JSamoides worfhip both, bowing to them morning and e- 
vening in the Perfian manner. , 

But if the fun and moon were the firft obje&s of ido- 
latry, knowledge ami reflection reformed many from the 
error of holding thefe luminaries to be deities. «* That 
original intelligence," fays the Magiang, " who is the 
£r(t principle of all things; diJcGV^ri hiimdf to tk 
mind and underltandmg onfy : but he, hath placed the 
fun as his image in the vlfible univerfe; and the" beams 
of that bright luminary, are but a faint copy of the glory 
that mines in the higher heavens." The Perlians, as ' 
Herodotus reports, had neither temples, nor altars, nor 
images : for, fays tHat author, they do not think, like the 
Greeks, that there is any refemblance between gods and 
men. The Gaures, who to this day profefs the ancient 
religion of Perfia, celebrate divine worfhip .before the fa-- 
cred fire, and turn with peculiar veneration towards the 
riling fun, as the reprefentative of God ; but tbey adore 
neither the fun, nor the facred fire. They are profelfed 
enemies to every image of the Deity cut with hands j 
and hence the havock made by the ancient Perfians, 
upon the Itatues and temples of the Grecian gods; 
Such fuhlimity of thought was above the reach of other 
' uninfpircd nations, excepting only the Hindoos and Chi* 
cefe. 
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• I clofe the hiftory of idolatry with a hrlef recapitula- 
tion of the outlines. Admitting the fun and moon to 
• have been the firft objects of idptatry, yet aa Polythetfm 
was once univerfal, they make only two of the many 
gods that were every where worfhipped. We have feen, 
that the facred fire was employed in the worfhip of the 
fun, and that images were employed in the worfhip of 
other deities. Images were originally ufed for the fole 
purpofe of animating devotion : fuch was their ufe in 
Perfia and Hindoftan ; and fuch was their ufe in every 
Country among philosophers. The Empe*ror -Julian, in 
an epiftle to, Theodore concerning the images of the gods» 
fays, * * We believe not that thefe images are gods : we only 
ufe them in worfhipping* the gods." In the progreis 
toward idolatry,* the next'ftep is, to imagine, that a deity 
loves his image, that he makes it his refid*nce, or at leail 
communicates fome virtue to it. The lafl ftep is, to 
imagine the image itfelf to be a deity ; which gained 
ground imperceptibly as ilatuary advanced toward perfec- 
tion. It would be incredible that men of fenfe mould 
ever fuffer themfelves to be imprefled with fo wil$ a delu- 
fion, were it not the overbearing influence of religious 
fuperftition. Credo quia tmpojftb'ih eft> is applicable to 
Holatry as well as to tranfubttantiation. The worfliip- 
ping the fu# and mown as deities, is idolatry in the ft rift- 
eft Tenfe. With refpe&to images, the firft ftep of the 
prbgrefs is- not idolatry ; thepext is mixed idolatry j and 
jhe laft is ran^. idolatry. 

.* So<rnuch upon idolatry. I proceed to what approach- 
es the neareft to it, which h worihip addrefled.to deified 
mortals. The ancient gods were exalted fo little above 
i .men, that it was no hard talk for the' imagination to place 
in heaven* men who had made a figure on earth. The 
Grecian heaven was entirely peopled with fuch men, as 
well as jhat of many other nations. Men are deified e- 
very day by the Romifh church, under the denomination 
©f feints: perfoiis are frequently feleded for that honour 
wha fcarce deferved a place ©n earth, and fome who never 
had a place there. The, Roman Catholics copy the Pa- 
£%*>&,, in worihipping tfcefc Subordinate divinities by 
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prayers and oblations : and they are well rewarded, by 
being taken under prote&ion of thefe faints in quality of 
tutelar bVities. One branch of tbe office beftowed on 
thefe faints, is to explain the wants of their votaries to 
the Ring of heaven, and to fupplicate for. them. The 
mediatorial office prevails with refpc& to earthly poten- 
tates, as well as heavenly: being ftruck with awe and 
timidity in approaching thofe exalted above m, we na- 
turally take hold of fome intermediate perfon to folicit < 
for us. In approaching the Almighty, the mind, (inking 
down into humility and profound veneration, flops fbort, 
relying upon r ome friend in heaven to intercede in its be- 
half. Temples among the Cochin Chinefe are conftrud- 
ed with a deep and dark niche, which is their JanBrm 

JanSorum* They hold, that no reprefentation, whether 
-by painting or fcujpture, can be irade of God, who ii 
invisible* The niche denotes his incomprehenfibility ; the 
good men placed by them in heaven, arc believed to be 
their interceflbrs at the throne of grace. The prayert 
of the Chingulefe are feldom directed to the fopreme Be- 
ing, but to ins vicegerents. Interceflbrs, at the fame 
time, contribute to the eafe of their votaries : a Roman 
Catholic need not aflame a very high tone m addreiling 
a tutelar faint chofen by bimfelf. 

Falfe notions of Providence have' prompted grovelling 
mortals to put confidence in mediators and interceflbrs of 
a ftill lower clafs, viz. living mortals, who by idle au- 
flerities have acquired a reputation for * hoKnefs. Take 
the following inftance, the ftrongeft of the kind that 
can be figured. Louis XI. of France, fenfible of the 
approach of death, fent for a hermit of Calabria, name! 
Francifco Martariilo ; and throwing himfelf at the her- 
mit's feet in a flood of tears, entreated him to intercede , 
with God, that his life might be prolonged \ as if the 
voice of a Calabnan friar, fays Voltaire, could alter the 

. courfe of Providence, by preferring a weak and perverfc 
foul in « worn-out body. 

Having difciuTed the perfons that are the objects of 

"worfhip, the neat ftep in order is, to take under view 

'the forms and ceremonies employed in religious worfhip* 
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Forms are neceflary wherever a number of perfons join 
in one operation : they are eflential in an army, and lit- 
tle left eflential at public worfhip. The ufe of ceremo- 
nies is to excite devotion ; but to preferve a juft medi- 
um requires great delicacy of tafte ; for though ceremo- 
nies are neceflary at public worfhip to prevent languor, 
yet fuperfluity of ceremonies quenches devotion, by occu- 
pying the mind too much upon externals. The Ronjan 
Catholic worfhip is crowded with ceremonies: it.refem- 
bles the Italian opera, which is all found, and no fenti- 
ment. The Prefbyterian form of worfhip is too naked ; 
it is proper for philofophers more than for the popu- 
lace. This is fundamentally the caufe of the numerous 
feceffiona from the church of Scotland that have made 
a figure of late : people .diflike the eftablifhed forms, 
when they find lefs comfort in public worfhip than is 
expected ; and without being fenfible of the real caufe, 
they chufe paftors for themfelves, who fupply the wan* 
of ceremonies by loud fpeaking, with much external 
fervor and devotion. 

The frequent ablutions or warnings among the Maho- , 
metans and others, as acts of devotion, fhew the influ- 
ence that the (lighten: refemblances have on the igno- 
rant. Becaufe purification, in feveral languages, is a 
term applicable to the mind as well as to the body, (hal- 
low thinkers, milled by the double meaning, imagine that 
the mind, li^e the body, is purified, by water. , 

The iect of Ali ufe the Alcoran -tranflated into the* 
. Perfian language, which is their native tongue. The 
fec\ of Omar efteem this to be a grofs impiety ;. being 
ferfuaded, that the Alcoran was written in Arabic, by 
the angel Gabriel, at the command of God hirafdf. 
The Roman Cathodes are not then the only people who 
profefs to fpeak nonfenfe to God Almighty ; or, which 
is the fame, who profefs to pray in an unKhown tongue. 

At meals, the ancients poured out forne wine as a li- 
bation to the gods ; Chriftians pronounce a fhort prayer, 
termed a grac*. 

The gwfs notion of Deity entertained by the ancients, 
is exemplified in their worftupping and faerificing c* 
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high places j in order, as they thought, to be more 
within fight. Jupiter in Homer praifes ritclor forfacri- 
fking to him frequently upon the top of Ida ; and Stra- 
bo obfervcs, that the Perfians, who ufed neither images 
nor altars, facrificed to the gods in high places. Balak 
carried Balaam the prophet to the top of Pifgah, and o- 
ther mountains, to facrifice there, and to curfe IfraeL 
The votaries of Baal always worfhipped in high places. 
Even the fage Tacitus was infedted with that abfurdity. 
Speaking of certain, high mountains where the gods 
were worihipped, he expreffes bimfclf thus : Maximt 
cmh appropitiquarc, frecefque tnortalium a Deo nufqusn 
proptus audiri** 

Ceremonies that tend to unhinge morality, belong 
more properly to ,the following fe&ion, treating of the 
Connection between religion and morality. 

It is now full time to take under coniideration an ob- 
jection to the fenfe of Deity hinted above, arguing from 
the grofs conceptions of Deity among many nations, 
that this fenfe cannot be innate. The objection is not 
indeed ftated in the following pafTage, borrowed c rom 
a juftly celebrated author ; but as it may be irr. lied, 
the pafTage mall be fairly transcribed. " The univerfal 
propenfity to believe inviiible intelligent power, being 
a general .attendant on human nature, if not an original 
in {Unci:, may be' confidered as a kind of ftamp which the 
Deity has fet upon his work ; and nothing furely .can 
• more dignify mankind, *than to be the only earthlyHbeing 
who bears the ftamp or image of the univerfal Creator. 
But confult this image as it commonly is in popular re- 
ligions ; how n the Deity disfigured ! what caprice, ab- 
furxlity, and immorality, are attributed to him (a)¥* 
A fatisfactory. anfwtr to the objection implied in this 
pafTage, will occur, upon recoUe&ing the progrefs of 
men and nations from infancy to maturity. Our exter- 
nal fenfes, neceffary for felf prefervation, feon arrive at 
perfection : thq more refined fenfes of propriety, of rigty 

* " As approaching: nearer to heaven, the prayed of mortals 
are there marc diftinctly heard." ••»** 

(«J£i»Ur»l HiHory of Religion. 
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: aad wrong, of Deity , of being accountable creatures, and 
many others of the fame kind, are of flower growth : the 
fenfe of right and wrong in particular, and the fenfe of 
Deity, feldom reach perfection, but by good educa- 
tion add much ftudy. If fuch be the cafe among enligh-' 
tened nations, what ie to be expected from favages who 
are in the lowed ftage of understanding f To a favage 
of New Holland, whofe fenfe of deity is extremely ob* 
feure, one may talk without end of a being who created 
the world, and who governs it by wife laws ; but in 
.vain ; for the favage will never be tl*e wifer. The fame 
favage hath alio a glimmering of the moral fenfe, as all 
men have 5 and yet in vain will you difcourfe to him of 
approbation and disapprobation, of merit and demerit: 
bfthefe terms he has no clear conception. Hence the 
.endlefs aberrations 6f rude and barbarous nations, from 
pure religion as well as from pure morality. Of the 
latter there are many instances colle&ed in the preceding 
tra& : and of the former, inftances ftill more plentiful in 
the prefent tra&. The fenfe of deity in dark' times has 
indeed been ftrangety diftorted by certain biaues and 
pafiions that enflave the rude and illiterates but thefe 
yield gradually to the rational faculty as k ripens, and 
at laft leave religion free to found phMofophy* Then it 
, is that men,liftenirtg to the innate fenfeof deity purified from 
every bias, acquire a clear con virion of one fuprexne Deity 
• who made and governs the world* 

The foregoing objection then, impartially confidered, 

weighs not agairifi: the fenfe of. deky more than againft 

*he moral fenfe. If it have weight, it refolves into a 

complaint againft Providence for the weaknefe of the 

fenfe of deity in rude and illiterate nations. If fuch com- 

- plaint be folidly founded, it pierce*extremely deep; why 

have not all nations, even in -their ijafcent ftate, the^fenie 

of deity, and tig moral fenfe, m purity and perfection ? 

: why do they not poffefsall the arts of life without necef- 

jity of culture or experience ? why are we born poor and 

' helplefs infants, inftead of being produced complete 

-in every member, internal and external, as Adam 

£nd Eve were ? The plan of Providence is far above the 

H , - 
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reach of our weak criticifms. I (hall only obferve, that 
as, with reipe& to individuals) there is a progrefs from 
infancy to maturity; fo there is a fimilar progrefs in every 
nation, from its favage ftate to its maturity in arts and 
fciences. A child that has juft conceptions of tn*e Deity 
and of his attributes, would be a great miracle ; and 
would not fuch knowledge in a favage be equally fo? 
Nor can I difcover what benefit a child or a favage could 
reap from fuch knowledge, provided it remained a child 
or a favage in every other rcfpe&. The genuine fruits of 
religion, are gratitude to* the Author of our being, vene- 
ration to him as the fupreme Being, abfolute resignation 
to the eftablifhed laws jpf his Providence, and chearfcl 
performance of every duty : but a child has not the 
flighted idea of gratitude nor of •veneration, and very Kttk 
of moral, duties ; and a favage, with refpe& to thefe, is 
not much fuperior to a child. The formation and go- 
1 vernment of the world, as far as we know, are excellent ; 
we have great reafon to prefume the fame with refpe& to 
what we do not know \ and every good man will reft fa* 
tisfied with the following reflection, that we mould hate 
been men from the hour of our birth complete in every 
part, had it been conformable to the fyftera of unerring 
providence, 

SECT. II. 

Morality consjpered as a branch op but? rp 

pu*. ^Maker. 

HAVING travelled long on a rough road, not a little 

fatiguing, the agreeable part lies before us ; which is, to 

treat of morality as a branch of religion* It was that 

fubje& which induced me to undertake the hiftory of nt* 

• tural religion ; a fubjeft that will afford falutary inftruc* 

•tion, and will infpire true piety, if ioftru&ion can pro* 

:duce that effect, e ' 

Bayle ftarts a qu eft ion, Whether a people may not be 
happy in fociety, and be qualified for good government, 
upon principles of morality fingly, without any fenfe of 
religion I The queftion is ingenious, and nwy give oppor- 
tunity for fubtile rcafoning; but it is.ufelefs, becaufe the 
p& fuppofed cannot happen. The yrmciplct of moralir 
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iy and cf religion are equally rooted in our nature : they 
are Indeed weak in children and in favages ; but they 
grow up 'together, and advance toward maturity, with 
equal tteps. Wherever .the moral fenfe ts in perfection, a 
fenfe of religion cannot be wanting ; and if a man who has 
no f^nfe of religion, lives decently in focicty, he is more in- 
debted for his conduct to good temper than tofound morals. 

. We have the authority of the Prophet Micah, former- 
iy quoted^ for holding that religion, or, in other words^ 
our duty to God, confifts in doing juttice, in loving 
mercy, and in walking humbly with him. The laffc is the 
foundation of religious worihip, difcuffedin the foregoing 
•fedtfoQ : the two former belong td the prefent h«d. 
'And if we have gratitude to our Maker and Benefador, 
if we owe implicit obedience to his will as our right- s 
fal fovereign, we ought not to feparate the worfhip we 
owe to bitt, from j uft ice and benevolence to our fel- 
k>w-ci*eat urea ;• for to be unjuft to them, to be cruel or 
hard-hearted* >is a tranfgrefiion of his will, no lefs grofil 
*han a total 'neglect of religious worihip. " Matter, 
which is the-grtaat coraittandmentnn the law ?'* Jefjw faid. 
^ttntd hvm,- •* Thod (halt love ttie Lord thy God with all 
'ttry heart,; :with *lr thy 1 foul', and with all thy mind. 
This is thc'firfr a f tid 'great commandment* " And the fe- 
>ond is like* unt*' it, l*bou (hah love thy neighbour as 

thyft4f.- 0itJ*hefe two commandments hang all the law 
*ahd theproph^s^). ,| l «< Then ftiall the King fay utv 
Ho tUent on "his rigjit tend, Coifte, ye bleffed of my Fa- 

ther, inherit the kingdom prepared for you. Tor I was 
«Htttigr% *ntf yeWc ifitf-rtrieat: I was thirfty, and ye 
-gave** *i$>' dtttlk* I was a '• ftranger, and ye took me in : 

naked, and ye ck>athcd me : lick, and ye vifitetf me : 
$n <pHtortJ 'aWl ft cam* unto me. -Then (hall the righto 

^s'fcnfyreTi foy&£. Lord,; when faw jve thee hungry, 
.an4»fcd,tbee,? or thirfty*. and gave thee drink? When 
-fcw we.thecf, ftranger, and.took. thee in? or naked, and 
♦cloAed-thee ? When faw we thee ficky or in prifon, and 
^caniS unto thee ? Anil the King fhall anfwer, Verily I 

lay unto ^jpu^in^as^much a^s ye have done it unto one of 

the lead of thefe my brethren, ye h*ve dope it unto me 
(a) Matthew, xxii. 36. 

H 2 
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(ay** " Pure religion and undefiled before God, is 
this, to vifit the fatherlefs and widow in their affii&ioa 4 
and to keep himfejf unfpottcd from the world (/•)." 
** Hoftias et vidimas Domino oQf rum qua* ip ufum met 
protulit, ut rejiciam ei fuum munus? Ingnttum eft; 
cum fit litabilis hbftia bonus animus, et pura mens, et fin- 
cent confident ia. Igitur qui innocentiam colit, Domino 
fupplicat ; qui juftitiam, Deo libat ; qui fraudtbus abfti- 
net, propitiat Deum ; qui hominem pericuk fubripit, op- 
timam vi&imam caedit. Haec noftra. facrificia, haec Dei 
facra funt* Sic apud nos religiofior ell ille/qui juftiorf 
' (*)•" The laws of Zaleucus, lawgiver to the lx>crian&> 
who lived before^the days of Pythagoras, are introduced 
with the following preamble.: " No man can queftioo 
the exiftence of Deity who obferves the -order and har- 
mony of the univerfe, which cannot be the production of 
chance. Men ought to bridle their pafiiena, and to 
guard againft every vice* God is pleated wkh^ao facri- 
fice but a Uncere heart : • and differs widely from morals* 
whofe delight are fplendid ceremonies and rich offerings* 
Let juftice therefore be ftudied i % that only can a 
man be acceptable to the Deity. t$t thefe who arc 
tempted to do ill, have always before their eyes the fevers 
judgments of the gods againft wicked men. . Let them 
always keep in view the hour of death* that fatal hour 
which- is attended with bitter reroorfe for trapfgreffing the 
.rules of juftice. If a bad difpofit ion vntlbq you to vice, 
.pray to heaven at the loot of the jdW, to mend, your 
heart.* • '■ •*"*•; 

Morality is thus included in TeLgien. -- Sotse nations, 
however, leave not this proportion of rationing or- con* 

(a) Matthew xzv. 34. (*) James i. %%. 

f M Shall I offer to God for a Jacrific* thole {feature* wfci<* 
kis bounty has given n.e for my nfe ? it were ingrathaxfe t© 
throw back the gift npon tfcegiver. The moft acceptable facrffiec 
is an upright mind, an amainted conscience, ard -an~hondl k h<arN 
The actions of the innocent sfeend«6 God in prayer; site crbfciv- 
ance of juftice i» more grateful than innocence ; the m*n,v>ho i» 
fiacere in his dealings, fc cures the favour of his Creator ; and the 
delivery of a fellow-creature from danger or definition ia deatCf 
in the eyes of the Almighty than the farihScc *f ♦blo^t" 
• (<; Mioucios ¥<*lk. . 
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vi£fcion, but ingrofs many moral duties in their religious 
creed* In the 67th chapter of the Sadder, a lie is de- 
clared to be a great fin, and is difcharged even where it 
tends to bring about good. So much purer is the mora* 
Ety of the ancient Perfians than of the prefent Jefuits. 
The religion of the people of Pegu, inculcates charity, 
forbids to kill, to fteal, or to injure others. Attend, to 
the confequence: that people, fierce originally, have 
become humane and companionate. v In a facrcd book of 
the ancient Perfians, it is written, «* If you incline to 
be . a faint, give good education to your children 5 for 
their virtuous a&jons will be imputed to you." The 
people of Japan pay great refpe£ to their parents ; it 
being an article In their creed, That thofe who fail in 
duty to their parents, will be punifhed by the gods. In 
thefe two inftances, religion tends greatly to connect pa- 
rents and children in the mod intimate tie of cordial 
afFe&ion. The reverence the Chinefe have for their an- v 
cefbors, and the ceremonies performed annually at their 
tombs, tend Jp keep them at home, and prevent their 
wandering into foreign countries. 

Superftitious ' rites in fbme religions, are fuCcefsfully v 
employed to enforce certain moral duties. The Romans 
commonly made their folemn covenants in the capitol be- 
Fore the ftatue of Jupiter j by which folemnity he was 
uhderftood to guarantee the covenant, ready to pour out 
vengeance upon the tranfgreffor. The Burates, a peo- 
ple in grand Tartary, have a cuftom, which is, to demand 
an oath upon a mountain, held to be facred. They are 
firmly perfuaded, that the perfoa who fwears a falfehooc}* ' 
will not come down alive. The Effenes, a Jewifh feci, 
bound themfelves by' a folemn oath, to (hun, unlawful 
gain, to be faithful to their promifes, not to lie, and 
never to harm any one; In CQchin-China the fouls of 
thofe who have been eminent for arts or arms, are wor- 
fhipped. Their ftatues are placed in the temples ; and 
the fize of a ftatue is proportioned to the merit of the 
perfon reprefented.' If that cuftom be executed with 
candour, there cannot be- a nobler incitement to public 
fpirit. The Egyptians did not reach the thought of 
H 3 
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honouring virtue after death ; but they dHhbnoured vice, 
by prohibiting it from the Elyiian fields. 

The falutary influence of religion on morality, is not 
confined to pure religion, whether by its connexion with 
morality in general, or by inculcating particular moral 
duties. There are many religious doctrines, doubtful or 
perhaps erroneous, that contribute alfo to enforce mora- 
lity. Some followers of Confucius afcribe immortality 
to the fouls only of the juft ; and believe that the fouls 
of the wicked perifh with their bodies. In the fecond 
chapter of the Sadder, it is written, that a man whofe 
good works are more numerous than his fins, wiH go to 
paradife ; otherwife that he will be thruft into hell* there 
to remain for ever. It adds, that a bridge erected over 
the great abyfa where hell is fituated, leads from this 
earth to paradife ; that upon the bridge there flands an 
angel, who weighs in a balance the merits of the paffen- 
gera ; that the paffenger whofe good works are found 
£ght in the balance, is thrown over the bridge into hell ? 
but that the paffenger whofe good worka, preponderate, 
proceeds in his journey to paradife, where there is a glo- 
riouscity, gardens, rivers, and beautiful virgins, whofe 
looks are a perpetual feaft, but who muft not be enjoyed. 
In the fourth chapter of the Sadder, good works are 
zealoufly recommended in the following parable. Zera* 
duflit, or Zoroafter, being in company with God, faw a 
man in hell who wanted his right foot. " Oh my crea* 
tor," fa'd Zoroafter, •' who is that man who wants the 
right foot ?" God anfwered, " He was the king of 
jhirty-three cities, reigned many years, but never did 
any good except once, when feeing a fheep tied where it 
could not reach its food, he with his right foot pufhed 
the food to it ; upon which account,- that foot was faved 
from hell." In Japan, thofe of the Sinto religion be- 
lieve/ that the fouls of good men are tranflated to a place 
of happinefs t next to the habitation of their gods* But 
they admk no place of torment ; nor have they any no- 
tion of a devil, but what animates the fox, a very mif- 
chievous animal in that country. What then becomes of 
the fouls of ill men i Being denied entrance into heaveo> 
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they wander about to expiate their fins. Thofe of .the 
Bubfdo religion believe, that in the other world, there is 
a place of mifery as well as of happinefs. Of the latter, 
there are different degrees, for different degrees of vir- 
tue; and yet, far from envying the happier lot of others, 
every inhabitant is perfe£tiy fatisfied with his own. There 
arealfo different degrees of mifery;. for juilice requires, 
that every man be punifhed according to the nature and- 
number of his fins. Jfemma O is the fevere judge of the 
wicked : their vices appear ta him in all their horror, 
by means of. a mirror, named the mirror of knowledge* 
When fouls have expiated their fins, after fuffering long 
in the prifon of .darknefs, they are fent back into the 
woild, to animate ferpents, toads, and fuch vile animals 
- as refemble them in their former exigence. From thtfa 
they pafs into the bodies of more innocent animals ; and 
at laft are again fuffered to enter human bodies ; after 
the diffolution of which, they run the fame conrfe of 
happinefs or*xufexy as at firft. The people of Benin, in 
Africa, believe a man's (hadow to be a real being that; 
gives teflimony after {leath for or againft htm ; and that 
he accordingly is made happy or miferable in anotheu 
world. A religious belief in ancient Greece, that th# 
fouls of thofe who are left above- ground -without rites, 
have no accefs to Elyfium, tended to. promote humanity; • 
for thofe who are careful of the dead, will not be aitorf 
gether indifferent about the living. 

Immenie are the bleffings that men in fociety reapl 
from the union of pure religion wjth found morality; £ 
but however immenfe, I boldly affirm, that they feared 
counterbalance the manifold evils that fociety has fuffer«4 
from impure religion, indulging and jeyen encouraging 
grofs immoralities. A few of the mod glaring inftanc^f 
fhall t>e (elected. The firft I (hail mention is^.the hold* 
in* religion to confift in the belief of points purely fpe- 
cuTative, fuch as have no relation to good works. Th* 
natural effect of that doctrine is, to divorce, religion from 
morality, in manifeft contradiction to the will of God* 
What avails it, for example, to the glory of God, or to 
the happinefs of mankind, whether the: .conception" of 
H 4 
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the Virgin Mary was maculate or immaculate ? The fol- 
lowing few in (lances, taken out of a large heap, are con* 
trover lies of that kind, which miferably affii&ed the 
Cbriftian church for ages, and endangered the bittereft 
enmity, raging with deftru&ion and daughter among 
brethren of the fame religion. In N the fifth century, it 
--was the employment of more than one general council, 
to determine, whether the mother of God % or the mother of 
Chrift* is the proper epithet of the Virgin Mary. In 
the fixth century a bitter controverfy arofe, whether 
Chrift's body was corruptible. In the fcventh century, 
chriftians were divided about the volition of Chrift, whe- 
ther he had one or two wflls, and how his Will operated. 
In the eighth and ninth centuries, the Greek and Latin 
' churches divided about the Holy Ghoft, whether he 
proceeded from the Father and Son, or only from the 
Father. In the eleventh century, there arofc a warm 
com eft between the Greek and Latii churches about 
trfing unleavened bread* in the eucharift. In the four- 
teenth century, it was controverted between Pope John 
XXII. and the divines of his time, whether fbuls in 
their intermediate ftate fee God, or only the human na« 
lure of Chrift. Franeifcans have fuffered death in mul- 
titudes about the form of their hood. It was difputed be* 
f ween the Dominicans and Franeifcans, whether Chrift 
had any property. The Pope pronounced the negative 

}>ropofition to be a peftilential and blafphemous do&rine, 
ubverfive of catholic faith. Many councils were held . 
at Conftantinople, to determine what fort of light it was 
that the difciplea faw on Mount Tabor : It was folemnly 
Jronounced, to be the eternal light wfch which God is ei* 
circled j and which may be termed his energy-or opera- 
tion, but is diftinS from hia nature and eflence. A heap 
of proportions in the creed of St. Athanafiue, as far as 
iitelligible, are merely fpeculative,. fueh as may be adopt* 
ed or rejected, witliout the leaft danger to religion, or to 
morality ; and yet we are commanded to believe every 
one of them* under the pain of eternal damnation. An 
endlefa number of fucb proportions, adopted by the Ro- 
mi(h church]) 4 ear ty evince, that cbriftianity was. in thai 
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Church held to Confift entirely in belief without any re- 
gard to good works*. Whether the Alcoran was eternal* 
or whether it was created, is a difpute that has occafioned 
much effufion of Mahometan blood. The Calif Mamounj 
with many do&ors, held it to have been created ; but the 
greater number infilled, that being the word of God, it 
muft like ihim be eternal. -This opinion is embraced by 
the prefcnt Mahometans, who hold all who deny it to be 
infidels. These, is among men great uniformity of opi- 
nion in matters of importance. Religious differences are 
generally about trifles, where liberty ought to be indulged 
without referve {a) ; and ye$ upon thefe trifles, are 
founded the bittereft enmities. It ought therefore to be 
a fundamental law in every -church, to abftain from load-, 
ing its<reed with articles that are not eflential ; for fuch 
articles tend to eradicate brotherly love, and to convert 
into bitter enemies, men who are fundamentally . of the 
fame faith. 

In the next place (hall be mentioned, certain articles of 
faith that tend to fap the very foundation of one or other 
moral duty. What, for example, can more effectually 
promote-emelty, than the creed of the Idaans, a. people 
in theiflandof Borneo. That every perfon* they put to 
death muft attend them as a (lave in the other world ? 
This belief makes them prone to war, and occaiiona aflaf- 
£nation» without end. • According to the creed of the 
lavages in Canada, the killing and burning of enemies are 
what chiefly entitle them to be happy in another world; 
and that he who deftroys the greajteil number will be the 
moft happy. At the fame time,' they have no notion of 
greater happinefs there, than plenty of game, great abun- 
dance of all things without labour, and full gratification;' 
. of every fenfuai appetite. The Scandinavians had no no* ' 
tion of greater blifs in another world, than to drink beef 
oat of the ftuU of an enemy, in the hall of Woden* 

. * Thp great weight that wat bid apoa orthodoxy, appears 
from a triumphal arch ere&ed over the tomb of Charlemagne^ 
upon which was the following mfcription : " H«re lies the bojlf 
4T Charles, a great and qrthodox emperor.'- » i 

(«) Element* of Critkum, vol. %. p. 493. edit. ^ ; " 

Hi 
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their tutelar deity : can hatred and revenge in this world 
fce more honourably rewarded ? The do&riiie of tuteta 
deities is equally productive of hatred and revenge : rely- 
ing on a fuperior power who efpoufes all my quarrels, I 
put no bounds to my refentment, and every moral duty iri 
oppofition is trampled under foot. The following creed 
of the inhabitants of the Marian or Ladroiie iflands, is a 
great encouragement to cowardice. Heaven, ■ according 
to that creed, is a region under the earth, filled with 
cocoa-trees, fugar-canes, and variety of other delicious 
fruits. Hell is a vaft furnace, conftantlyred hot. Their 
condition in the other world depends not. on good or bad 
actions, but on the manner of their death. Thofe who 
die a natural death, go ftraight to heaven : they may fm 
freely, if they can but fecure' their perfons' agakril vio- 
lence. But war and bloodmed are their averfion, becaufe 
thofe who fuffer a violent death 7 go ftraight* to hell. Ift 
many ancient nations, a goHdefs was worfhipped, whofe 
province it was to promote animal love without regard to 
matrimony. * That goddefs was in Greece termed jfphrth 
dite y m Rome Venus> and in Babylon MyUtta. - To her. 
was facrificed, in fome countries, the virginity •©£ young 
women ^ which, it was believed, -did fecure their chaility 
fcr ever after. Juftin mentions a cuftcim in the ifland of 
Cyprus, of fending young womeri at { ftated times to the 
fea-ihore; where they praftituted theihieves as a tribute to- 
Venus, that they might be chafte the reft of their Eves* 
His words are, ** Pro reliqua pudicitia? libamenta Veneri 
foluturas (a )." In other nations, a fmaH number oxJIy were 
prottituted, in order to fe*cuf e to the remainder* a cbaife 
and regular life*. This explains a cuftom among the Ba- 
bylonians, which* far from being thought a religious aft, 
h held as a proof of abandoned debauchery* TJhe cuf- 
tom was, . Thatf every woman once in ! her life, feould praf- 
litute herielf in the temple of €he goddefs Mybtt*. He- 
rodotus reports, that thereby they became proof againft 
all temptation. A,nd .JElian obferves the fame of the^ 
^ydiaj£. ladies* Credat Judtus Jppllal /Margaret* Po- 
ittta, who in the fourteenth century made a figure^ among 
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the Beguines, preached a doctrine not a little favourable 
t© incontinence. She undertook to demonftrate, " That 
the foul when abforbed in the love of God, is freefiom 
the reftraint of law, and may freely gratify every natural, 
appetite, without contracting guilt ; ,r ~a cordial doctrine 
for a lady of pleafure. That crazy perfon, inftead of 
being laughed at, was burnt alive at Paris. In the fif- 
teenth century, a feet termed brethren andjtfters of the free 
fphriti held, That modeity is a mark of inhering corrup- 
tion $ and that thofe only are perfect, who can behold* 
nakednefs without emotion. Thefe fanatics appeared at 
pubHc worftup, without the leaft coverings Many tenets 
profeued by the Jefuits, open a door to every immorality. 
" Perfons truly wicked, and void of the love of God, 
may expect eternal life in heaven ; provided only they be 
imprened with fear of divine anger, and avoid heinous 
crimes through the dread of future puniftiment." Again, 
** Perfons may tranfgrefs with lafety, who have a probable 
reafon for tranfgreiung, fuch as any plaufible argument. 
A judge, for example, may decide on the leaft probable 
fide ot a queftion, and even againft his own opinion, pro- 
vided he be fupported by any tolerable authority.' ' Again, 
" Actions intrinsically evil, and contrary to divine law, 
may however be innocently performed, by thofe who can 
join, even ideally, a good end to the performance. For , 
example, an ecclefiaflic may fafely commit fimony, by r 
purchasing a benefice, if to the unlawful act, he join the 
innocent purpofe of procuring to himfelf a fubfiflence- 
A man who runs another through the body for a flight af- 
front,, senders the action lawful, if his motive Jbe honour} 
not revenge." A famous Jefuit taught, that a young 
nan may wiih the death of his father, and even rejoice at 
his death, provided the wifti proceed not from hatred, but 
from fondnefs of his father's eftate. And another Jefuit 
has had the effrontery to maintain, that a monk may law- 
fully affaffinate a calumniator^ who threatens to charge his 
•rder with fcandalous practices. 

. AdocVine that ftrikes at the root of every moral duty, 
as well as of religion itfelf, is, That God will accept of a 
compofitioa for.fin \ a doctrine that prevailed univerfally 
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during the day* of ignorance.* Compositions for crimes 
were countenanced by law in every country ( a) ; and men, 
prone to indulge their paffions, flattered themfelves, that 
they might compound with God for finning againft him, 
as with their neighbours for injuring them* Thofe what 
have no notion of any motive but mtereft, naturally tluak - 
it to be equally powerful with the Deity* An opinion 
prevailed univerfally in thechriftian church, from the 
eighth century down to the reformation, that liberal dona- 
tions to God, to a faint, to- the church, would -procure 
pardon even for the groffeft -iins. During that period, 
the building moaafteries and churches was in high vogue. 
This abfurd, or rather impious doctrine, proved a plentiful 
harvefl of wealth to the clergy ; for the great mid opu- 
lent, who are commonly the boldeft tinners, have the 
greateft ability to compound for their fins. There needs 
nothing but fuch an opinion, to annihilate every duty* 
whether moral or religious j for what wicked man will 
think either of reftitution or of reformation, who can. 
purchafe a j»rdon from heaven with k> little trouble } 
Louis XI* of France was remarkably fuperftitious, even 
in a fuperftitious age. To ingratiate himfelf with the 
Virgin Mary, he- furrendered to her the county of Bou± 
. Jogne with great iblemnity* * Voltaiue remarks, that go& 
Jinefs confifts* not in making the Virgin a Gountefs,'but 
in abstaining from fin. Compofition for fin is: a doctrine 
of the church of Rome, boldly profefted without dif* 
guife. A book of rates, pubkmed by authority of the 
Pope, contains ftated pf?ces for absolutions, not excepting 
the moft heinous fins that men are capable to commit. So 
true is the observation of tineas Silvius, afterward Fof* 
Paul II. **• Nihil eft quod ab£que argento Romana curtf. 
det : ipfa manuum impofitio^et Spirit** Sanfti donvven* 
duntur j. nee. peccatorom venia nifi nummatis- irapendi* 
♦urtf.'* Of ail the immoral atonements, for fin, burnt* 
fecrifiees are the moli brutal j, deviating ao? Id* fccm the 

(a) Hftltrieal Law Tnu5ts> tfaA I, * 

•**"§. " Thtpc is nothing to be obtained from the court of Rome, 
bat by the force ef money : cica tile ceremony of confecratiot*. 
9nd the gift of the. Holy Ghoft, are fold; and the jqnjfcc#-af &# 
it bellowed only c»lhofe who can pay for it-" "' 
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parity of religion, than from the fundamental principle! 
ef morality.- They wore out of ufe as kindly affe&ion* 
prevailed $ and will never again be reftored, unlefa 
we fall back to the favage manners of our forefa- 
thers. "Compofition for crimes, onee unjverfal, is notf 
baniflied from every enlightened nation. Compofirion 
for fins was once equally univerfally; and I with it 
could be faid, that there are now no remains of that 
poifonous opinion among christians ; the pra&ice of the 
church of Rome will not permit it to be feid. Were 
men deeply convinced, as they ought to be, that fincere 
repentance and reformation of manners are, the only. 
means for obtaining, pardon, they would never dream 
of making bargains with the Almighty, and of com* 
pounding with him for their fins. 

In the practice of religion, the laying too great 
weight on forms, ceremonies,- and. other eitemal arbi- 
trary ads, has an unhappy tendency on morality. • That 
error has infected every reh'yion. The Sadder, the Bible 
of the Gaurea, prohibits calumny and detraction, lying, 
ftealing, adultery, and fornication. It however ener* 
vatea morality and religion, by placing many trifling a&* 
on a level with the moft important duties* It enjoins the 
deftru&ion of five k»ads of reptiles, frogs, mice, ante, 
ferpents, and -fifes that fting. It teaches, that to walk 
barefoot profanes the ground. Great regard for water is 
enjoined : it muft not be ufed during the night j and 
when fet upon the fire, a third part of the pot muft be 
empty, to jpreren t boiling . oxer. The - Brami n s have Wo* 
fully degenerated from their original inftitotions, thinking 
at prefent, that religion confifb in forms and'eeremontesi 
As fooa as an infant is Bom, the word Gum mutt be pro- 
nounced over it j othcrwtfe it Witt be eternally mfferable t 
ke tongue muft be rubbed with confecrated meal ; the 
third day of the moon, it muft be carried into open air* 
with its bead to the north. The inhabitants of Formofa 
believe in hell; but it is only for puniftuag thofe wh* 
fail to go naked in certain teafons, or wear cotton in (lead 
of fiik. In the time of Gheahizcan* it was held m Tar- 
tary a atortal 6a, to pat a knife into the £re, to wjiip a 
horfe with his bridle, or to break one bone with another; 
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imd yet thele pious Tartars held treachery, robbery, mur- 
der, to be no fins. A fa&ionin JEgina, a Greek com* 
mon wealth, treacheroufly affaffinated feven hundred of 
their fellow-citiSens. They cut off the hands of a mi- 
ferable fugitive, who had laid hold of the altar for pro- 
tection, in order io murder him without the precincts of 
the temple. Their treacherous anamination* made no 
impreflion: but though they refrained from murder in 
the temple, yet by profaning it with blood, fays Hero- 
dotus, they offended the gods, and contracted inexpiable 
guilt. Would one believe, that a tribunal was eftablifhed 
by Charlemagne more horrible than the inquisition itfelf? 
It was eftabliftied in Weftpthalia, to puniih with death 
every Saxon who -eat meat in lent. The feme law was 
eftablifhed in Flanders and. in French-county, the begin- 
ning of the feventeenth century, 

- Liften to a celebrated writer on that poifonous con* 
ceit. " It is certain, that in every religion, however 
fublime, many of the votaries, perhaps the greafeft 
number, will ftill feek the divine favour, not by virtue 
and good morals, which alone can be acceptable to a 
perfect, being* but f either by frivolous obfervances, by 
intemperate aeal, by rapturous ecftactea, or. by the bdiei 
of myfterious and abfurd opinions* When the old Rch 
mans were attacked with a peftilence, they never afcrib* 
ed their fufferihgs to theirvvices, or dreamed of repen- 
tance and amendment. They never thought that they 
were the general robbers of the world, whofc/ ambition 
and avarice made defdate the earth, and reduced opulent 
pations to want and beggary. They only created a dic- 
tator in order to drive a nail into a door ; and by that 
means they thought that they bad fufBdeutly appealed 
their incenfed deity (#)•" Thus, gradually, the eficntials 
of religion wear out of mind, by the attention given ^to 
forms and ceremonies: thefe. intercept andexfcau&thc 
whole ftock of devotion, which ought to be referved for 
the higher exercifes of religion. The negleft or trauf- 
greflion or mere punc\ilio6, are puniihed as heinous fins : 
•while fins really heinons are fuffered to pafs wtfh impuai* 
(*) NsurtJ Hlftorj of Kcligioo, by Pavid Hume, £fin.. 
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ty. - The Jews edited the- keepings their fahbath holy* 
shove every * other doty j add it was the -general belief* 
theft the ftw'ct. ebfervance of that day was alone fufficient 
to atone for every fin, T*c command of retting that? 
'day, was taken: fa literally, that they would no* on that 
day defend themfefaes even again ft an aflaflin. Ptolemy, 
fon of JLagus, entered Jerufaiem on! the Jewifli fcbbath, 
in a hottiie maaner without refinance-; nor dkl experi- 
ence open tmreyea ©f that foollih people. Xiphtlio, re-: 
fating the fiege of Jerafatein; by Pompey, fays, that if 
the: Jews had* not retted on the fabbath, Pompey woud. 
bo£ have been fucee&fiiL Every Saturday he renewed 
his batteries : and pairing on that day made a breach, he 
marched into the town without oppo&tton. .One cannot 
help fin&ngiat an Amtterdam jew*: who had no check of 
ebnfcieofee, for breaking open a boufe, and carrying offm©- 
**y; and. yet being topped in Jut night by the fabbath be- 
"foreteugot out'bt . ^e territory, he tnoft i pioufly retted, 
£6\ He was apprehended « and led -to the gallows, *' Ncr 
^re the Jefwa to this day cured of that jfrensy. , In.fomr 
later accounts from Confiantinople, .a fire broke out in a" 
fewff hocfe on^arurday : Tather than, pfophane the fab*» 
bathvhe-jfu&red 'the flames to, ijpreadv which ojjcaftotied 
the dettrudrion ofldtte hundred ohoufe«r|v ,Wfr J£bgfcat' 
the jjewrf, and rwe have reatoo } and yet there are mny* 
well-meaning Protefbnts, who- Jay 4&ejwhplc of reunion* 
upon ptm&ual attendance at publk.wioribip. Are. the* 
fttotnan Cbtbolifcs kfa* -fuperftitioua with rejfpe& to the 
place of wurfhrp, thai*- the Jew* .are Wb reipe&te the 
day.jof wbfrihipf In the year 'J 670*. fomd * Arabians* 

'-.y\i ;;].:. ■•• .;• : ., v o*.-, • ' ,• \x i ■ ** 

, f " And,thcfe \vos a .woman, wfcifch had a i|#rh pfc infirfflrtf* 
eighteen ycar», and was bowql together. And . Jefus Ufd ^ 
hands 01) hjer t and immediately' Ihe was made Araightf, and glo- 
rified Gb.d. And' the ruler of the f^nagogue with ihdrgnatlorf 
fsid'tinWJf the people, ^"here are fix days in which fiiefrtught to. 
'work: in them therefore opme and be healed, and not on the 
' {atbath-tiayt Tfc«. Lorcj then laid, thou hypocrite doth not each owe 
fcf y«ji on the fabbath luofe- his ox or. hi* a£> from the Hall, and, 
fe»d htm-away»to watering ? and ought not this woman whom. 
f»t*n hath hound, be ioo&d from thw bqa^ on, the fAbbuth-day^ 
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wmtctong an oppertunity, got into die town of Dku 
when the gates were opened in the morning. They might 
eafily have been expelled by the cannon of the citadel; hut 
the PortUguefe governor was obliged to look on without 
firing a gun, being threatened with excommunication, if 
the teaft mifchief mould be done to any of the churches* 
The only do&rines inculcated from the Romtfh pulpit 
down to the Reformation, were the authority of holy 
mother church; the merit of the faintv^ their jcretbfcinth* 
court of heaven;- the dignity, glory, and love of the blefc 
fed Virgin; the efficacy of relics? the intolerable fire of 
purgatory ; and the vaft importance of indulgences. Re* 
lying on fuch pious a&s for obtaining remiffion of una, 
all .orders of men ruihed headlong into vice*; nor wit 
there a fingfe attempt to ftoem the current of imnioralityj 
for the traffic of indigencies could not but flourish in pn> ' 
portion to the growth of fin* And thus was religion fet 
iri direct opposition to morality, fit. Eloy, bijhop of 
Noyon in the feventh century, and canonized by the church 
of Rome, delivers the following, do&rine. M He is a 
14 good chriftkn who goes frequently to church; who 
« prefents ins oblations upon the akar; who taiies not 
44 the fruit of hisown indudry till part be confecrated to 
«. God } who, when tine holy fetiivals approach, lives 

* ohaftely even wkh his pwn>wife for &v«ral days ; and 

* who can repeat tfce cteedaad- the Lord's prayer. Re* 

* detra then your fools from deftru&ion, while you have 

* the means in, you? power: offer prefents and tithes to 

* churchmen: come mow frequently to church: humbly 
44 implore the patronage of faints* If you obferve theft 
44 things, you may, in the day of judgment, go with con- 
•» fidence to the tribunal of the eternal jodge, and fay, 
41 Give to us, O Lord, for we have given unto thee." j^ 
modern author fubioins a proper obfervatton. * 4 We fee 
hereja very ample de&ription of a good Chriftian, in which 
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there is not the kail mention o£ the love of God* refigna* 
tion to his will, obedience to his laws, nor of juftice, bene- 
volence, nor charity." Grofs ignorance and wretched 
fuperftition prevailed fo much even in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that people reckoned themfelves fecure of falvation, 
if at the day of judgment they could (how any connection 
with monks. Many at the point of death, made it their 
hft requeft, to be admitted into the mendicant' order, or to 
be interred in their burial-place. Religion need not aflbciate 
with morality, if fuch filly practices be fufficient for ob- - 
taming the favour of God. Is this lefs abfurd than the 
Hindoibn belief, That-the water of the Ganges hath a 
fanctjfying virtue ; and that thofe who die on its banks* 
are not only exempted from future puniihment, but are 
wafted ftraight to Paradifc. 

Forms and ceremonies are vifible acts, which make a 
deep imprefiion on the vulgar. Hence their influence in 
reasoning and in morality, as we have feen in the two 
(ketches immediately foregoing ; and hence alfo their in- 
fluence in religion. Forms and ceremonies are ufeful at 
public worfhip ; but they ought not to take place of ef- 
fentiafe. People however governed by what they fee and 
hear, are more addicted to external acts of devotion 1 , 
tnan to heart worfhip, which is not known but" by reflec- 
tion* 

It will be no excufe for relying fo much on forms and 
ceremonies; that they are innocent. In themfelves they 
may be innocent ; but not fo in their coofequences. For 
they bare by fuch reliance a violent tendency'to relax the 
obligations of morality. Religious rites that contradict 
not any paffion, are keenly embraced, and punctually per* 
formed ; and men, nattering themfelves that they have 
thus be£h punctual in their duty to God, give vent to their 
paffions againft men. *," They pay tithes of mint, and 
" anife, and cummin; bu^omit the weightier matters of 
4i the law, judgment* mercy, and faith (a)." Upon fuch 
a man religion' fits extremely light. As he feldoro-exeiV 
cifea any act of genuine devotion* he thinks of the Deity 

(«£ Matthew, xxiii. %y . ' 
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with eafe 'and familiarity : how othsrwife is it accountable, 
that the plays, termed the Myfierks, could be reliftied, 
where mean and perhaps diffolute perfons are brought on 
the ftage, a&ing Jefus Chrift, the Virgin Mary, and even 
God himfelf ? Thefe divine perfons were certainly not j 
more regarded than the Grecian godt, who frequently 1 
made part of the Dratm .Us Perfonsnn Greek plays. Ma* flj 
ivy other facb might be urged, to prove .the low ebb of re- 
ligion in thofe days: I fele& one or two, which pro- . 
bably will afford fome amufement to the reader* 
Bartolus, the famous lawyer, in order to (hew the form of 
proceeding in a court of juftice, imagines a procefs be- 
tween the devil and mankind* The devil cites mankind 
to appear at the tribunal of Jefus Chrift, claiming them, 
as belonging to him by Adam's fall. He fwells in rage* 
demanding whether any one 4ares appear in their behalf* 
Againft the Virgin Mary, offering herfelf as their advocate, 
the devil makes two objections ; firft, That being the 
mother of the Judge, her influence would be too great; 
fecond, that a woman is debarred from being an advocate : ' 
and thefe objections are fupported by numberkfs quota- 
tions from the Corfu* Juris, The Virgin, op her part, 
quotes texts permitting women to appear for widows, or- | 
.phaijs, and for perfons in diftrefs. She is allowed to plead 
for mankind, as coming under the laft article. The devil 
.urges prefcriptibn, as having been in pofleffion of Mankind 
ever fince the fall. The Virgin anfwers, That a mak-jiti 
foffffir cannot acquire by prescription. Prefcription being 
repelled, the parties go to the merits of the caufe, which 
•re learnedly difctuTed with teits from the Pande&st The 
memoirs of the French academy of Belle* Letters (?) have 
the following ftory. A monk returning from a houfe 
which he durft not vifit in day light, bad a river to crofs. 
The boat was overturned by Satan, and the monk was 
drowned when fie was beginning to invocate the Virgin 
Mary. Two devils having laid bold pf his foul, were ftop* 
fed by two angels* " My Lords," laid the^devils, *« true 
" it is, and not .a fable, that God died foe his friends ; but 

(*) Vol it. 
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** tfoVmonk . wasjan enemy .%o God, and,we page carrying 
*' him to hell." After much altereaftpirit was proposed 
by the angels, to refer the difpute,. to tlje Virgin Mary* 
The devjk Were willing to accept of God for judge, be- 
canfe he would judge according to law. ' « But from the 
Virgin Mary/' fail they, *y.jwe expect no juftice 1 fhe 
-would break to atoms e?epy.gat£ of hell, rather than fu£ 
fer one tP lemain there -a moment, who pays,any worihip to 
her image. She may fey that black ie white, and A t hat pud- 
dled water is-. pUre.-*-God never cofttradi&s her.* The 
day onjfhfch.Godmade hi* nether, was a fatal day tq 
us," • , • • 
. People whctprofeis the fame religion, and differ only in 
forms and ceremonies* may juMy be, compared to neigh- 
botiring ftatee, who are commonly bitter enemies to each 
other, if they have any difference. At the fame time, (hi? 
foeial pafiions never rage fo furioufly,as under the maik of 
religion ; for in that cafe they are held to be meritorious, 
91s exerted in the caufe of GocL This obfervation is but 
too well verified in the disputes among ChrifUans. How- 
ever low religion ares in theidark ages, yet; men fought for 
forms and ceremonies as pro ark tt oris. In thi Armeni- 
an form of haptifm, the prieft T fays at the firft unmerfion* 
fn namsofthc Father 5 & the' fecond, In name of the Son 5. 
at the third, In name of 'the Holy Ghoji. -This form is blU 
terly condemned by the Rornim church, which appoints. . 
the three perfons of the Trinity to be joined in the fame 
expreffion, in token of their union. Strahlenberg givea 
an account of a Ghriftian fe& in Ruilia, which differs from 
the eftabliihed Greek church in the following partjcu-. 
lars. Firft, In public worihip they repeat HaMwa hut 
twice ;; tmd it is a mortal fin to repeat it thrice. Second, 
in celebrating mafs, not five but feven loaves, ought. to be 
trfecL Third, The crafs •ftamped upon. a mafsjoaf ought 
to have eight corners. Fourth, In figning with the crofs 
« prayers, the end of #ie ring-finger muft be joined to 
the end of the thumb, and the two intermediate fingers be 
held out at full length. How trifling are thefe different 
4e's j and. yet for fuch differences, all who diffent Irbui 
thqpi are held unclean, and no better, thaja Pagans; they. 
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will not eat nor drink with any of the effebHmed church; 
and if a perfon of that church* happen to fit down in ad 
houfe of theirs, they wafli and purify the feat *. There 
are few feds foun4ed upon more trivial differences than 
the Turkiih and Perfian Mahometans. The ephheu 
given to the Perfrans by the Turks are^ "'Fbrlaken of ' 
God, Abominable, Blafpfcemers of the Holy. Prophet; 
and fo bitter is their enmity to the Perftans, that the 
fchoots of the feraglio are open to young men of aH na* 
tions, thofe of Perfia alone excepted. The Perfrans are 
held to befuch apoftatee from the true feitk, a* to be ut- 
terly paft recovery : they receive no quarter in war, being 
accounted unworthy of life? or flavery, nor do the Perfons 
yield to the Turks in hatred. Whether. coffee be or he 
not prohibited in the Alcoran, has produced much contra* 
verfy in the Mahometan -Church, and consequently much 
persecuting zeal. A mufti, not fend ; of coffee, declared it 
like wine, to have an inebriating quality, and therefor* 
was virtually prohibited by> Mahomet. Another nuifti, 
fond of coffee for its exhilarating virtue, declared it lawful; 
* becaufe," faid he, •* all things are lawful that are not 
exprefcly prohibited in the- Alcoran." The coflee-houfes 
in Conftantinople,Were for a long period alternately opes* 
ed and (hut, according to the tafte of the reigning mufti; 
till coffee, at laft, furmounting all obftactes, came tp be ail 
eftabliihed Mahometan liquor. Religion thus runs wild; 
whenever it lofes fight of its true ends, that of worshipping 
God, and of being juft to man. The Hindoos hate the 
Mahometans fo* eating the flefh of cows : the Mahometans 
hate the Hindoos for eating the flefh of f vrae. The a» 
verfion that men of the fame religion have at each other 
for the moft trivial differences, converts them frequently 
into brutal fa vages. Suppofe, for example, that a poor 
man reduced to the extremity of hunger, makes a greedy 

* Chiiftiani, occupied too much with external forms, have tof% 
iHipted fcveral of .the fine ar$». They have injured arcbite&tir* 
by ere&ing magnificent churches in the ugly form of a crof*. y^«4 
ihey have injured painting, hy withdrawing the heft hands front 
proper fubjeds, and employing them on the legendary marryrdoi* 
of pretended Xaicu. and other iuch oifagi&able ilwic* t ' 
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meal of a dead harfe, a- fiafe Jq deplorable- would wring e- 
yery heart. And yet, Wt this be&ae jn Lent, or on a 
nieagreday-p-Beholdi every zealot is inftantly metamor- 
phofed into a devil incarnate, lb the records of St. Claude* - 
a fmall diilrj& of Burgundy, is engrafted a fentence againft 
a poor gentleman yarned Claude Guillon, The words 
are, *' Having considered the procefs,4ad taken advice of 
" tike dolors of law, we,declare the {aid Claude Guillon 
" -duly- convi&ed for having carried away and boiled a. 
" piece of a dead horio, and. of, having eat the fame on 
" the. 3^il of March, being Saturday*" And he was 
beheaded accordingly, the a 8th of July, 1629; notwith* 
ftanding a defence above all exception, Tfyat he committed 
that irregularity to preferve Jus life. How was it pofiible 
for the monikers to perfuade ; themfelves, that this fentence 
was agreeable to God, who is goodnefs -itfelf! 

No lefa, prejudicial to morality, than the relying too much 
on form* and ceremonies, is the treating fome fins with 
great feverity; neglecting others equally heinous, or per~ 
' haps more fo. In a book of rates for absolution* mentioned 
abQve, no juft diftindion is made among fins; fome venial 
fins -being taxed at a higher rate than many of the deeped 
dye. For example, ,the killing father,, mother,brother, fif- 
4er»<oj wife, is taxed at five graft} and the fame for inceft 
with a mother or fitter. The lying with a -woman in the 
church is taxed at fix, grofs; and aVthe fame time absolu- 
tion for ufury is taxed at feven grofs, and fpr fimony at no 
•fefs than -fixteen grofs*. 

A maxin> adopted by many pious* perfons, has a foul- 
ing ajjpeanmce* but in its conferences is hurtful both 
4o religion and morality ; which is, That to teftify oar 
veneration ^pr, the Keity, aijd zeal for his fervice, the 
.performing public and private- wor$ip, .and the fulfilling 
moral duUes, are not alone fufjicient ; .that over anda~ 
>bove we are found to faft,4o do penance, to? honour' the 
*frie(Uiood,.and to puntfh the enemies of God* #. /. thofe 

who difier from us in principles or pra&ice* This max- 
,i«b which may be .termed tfo <Jo3ritte rf fufertrufatiwh 

* A grofs Uthe third part of a ducat, '• 
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is finely fflctftrated by an Author Mentioned above. " The 
•« duties which' a man performs as a 'friend or parent, 
4t feem Merely owing to his benefa&or or chijdrett; nor 
*« can he be wanting to thefe duties without breakkg 
*« through all the ties of nature and morality. A ftrong 
" inclination may prompt him to the performance: a 
«« fentiment of order and moral beauty joins its fores to 
« thefe natural ties : and the whole man is dra#m to his 
*« duty without ^ny effort or endeavour. Even with n> 
« gard to the virtues which are^moft auftere, and more 
« founded on reflection, fuch as public fpirit, filial duty> 
•*• temperance, or integrity ; the more obligation, in our 
" apprehenfidn, removes all pretence to religious merit : 
"and the virtuous conduit is efteemed no more than 

* what we owe to fociety, and to ourfehres. In all this 
" a fuperftitious man finiU nothing which he has propefr- • 
** ly performed for the fake of his Deity, or wJiich can 
'»* peculiarly recommen4 ' hinr to the divine fatOfor and 

* protection. He confiders not, that the moft genuine me* 
•»' thod of ferving the Divinity is by prompting thehappi* 

* nefs of his creatures He ftill looks out f6r fome myt 
"* immediate fervice «of the fupreme Being : and any piac- 
*' tice recommended to him, which either ferves to as 
" £urpofe in life, or offer* the? ftrongeft violence tohfr 
*< natural inclinations % th'at practice he wHl the more' rea- - 
•« dily embrace, on account of thofe very drcumftances, 
^ which fhould make him' abfolutelyTejeavit. It fee** 
J» the more purely religious, that it- proceeds from, «o 

'•* mixture of any other motive or confiuerfttiosK- 'And 

** if for its fake he (terifices much of ks^eafe aflff^uiet, 

* ** his claim of merit appears ftill to rifen^on him, in prf- 

*' portion to the zeal arid devotion which fee d&coveft. 

*** In reftoring a loan, <©r paying a debt, hi* divinity Js 

m n6 ways beholden to him \ becaufe thefe a6Uof juftke 

: ' u are what J he was- bound to perform, and what mawp 

* l would have performed, were there no God in the u4- 

« verfe. But irhe faft a day, or give himfelf itfoM 

- 1 ** whipping, this has a direft reference, in hisopinioti, 

** to the fervice of God* No other motive could engage 

** him to fuch aufterities; By thefe diftinguifhed marks 
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" of devotion, he has now acquired the divine favour % 
" and may expect in recompence, prote&ion and fafety 
+' in this world, and eternal happinefs in the next (a)." 
•My yoke is eafy, feith our Saviour, and my burden is 
-light. So they really are. Every eflential of religion is 
founded on our nature, and to a pure heart is pleafant in 
the performance : what can be more plea&nt, than gra- 
titude -to our Maker, and obedience to his will in com* 
foiling our fellow-creatures I But enthufiafts are not ea- 
fily perfuaded, that to make ouffelve* happy in the ex* 
ercifes of piety and benevolence, i$r the molt acceptable 
•fervice to God that we can perform. In loading religi- 
on with uhnecefiary articles of faith and practice, they 
contradict our Saviour, by making his yo£e fevere, and ' 
his burden heavy*. Law, upon Christian perfection, en- 
'joins fuch unnatural aufterity of manners, as to be fub- 
-verfive both of religion and morality : loofe education is 
*not more fo. Our paifions, when denied their proper 
exerciiiey are apt to break their fetters, and to plunge us 
into every extravagance s like the bod/, when fqueezed 
in one parf, fwelis the more in another. In the fame 
way of thinking, the pious Jeremy Taylor, treating of 
mortification, prescribes it as the indifpenfable duty of a 
Chriftian, to give no indulgence even to the molt inno- 
cent emotions ; beeatue, 'fays he, the mo ft indifferent ac- 
tion becomes finful, when there is no other motive for 
the performance but barely its being pleafant. Could U 
malevolent «deity contrive any thing more fevere againft 
his votaries t ' . y 

In the fame fpirit of fupeverogation, holidays have 

• been multiplied without end, depriving the working poor 
of time, that, would be more nfefuliy employed in provide 

* ing • bread J or themfelves and families. Such a number 
>«f holidays, befides contradicting Providence, which 

framed us more for action than contemplation, have fe» 

(*) Natural Hiftory of Religion. * 

* An old woman waiting with others to a facramenti was oo- 
icrved to pick but the worft biis cf the roa<k *' 1 never can -& 
./AQngh," laid ihe, «■ for iwcet JcfW 
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vend poifonous effect* with refpe& to morality. The 
moral fenfe baa great influence on the kduitrious, who 
have no time for indulging their irregular appetites : the 
idle, on the contrary, are obvious to every temptation. 
Men likewife are apt to affume great merit from a rigid 
observance of holidays and other ceremonies; and having 
thus acquired, in their opinion* the favour of God, they 
.rely on his indulgence in other matters which they think 
too fweet for finners* 

Monaftic inftitutions'are an improvement upon hot 
/days : the whole life of a monk is intended to be a hot 
4ay : dedicated entirely to the fervice of God. The idle- 
ness of the monaftic ftate among Chriftians, opens a wide; 
.door to immorality^ 

. In the third fec^ion, penances are handled as a mode 
.of worfhip, for obtaining pardon of fin. But they are 
lometimes fubmitted to by the innocent, im order to pro- 
cure from the Almighty ftill more favour than innocence 
alone is entitled to ; in which view they are evidently a 
.work of fupererogatiori* They feem to have no bad ef- 
fe& with refpeft to religion, as diftinguifliQt¥ from mora- 
lity : the body is indeed cruciated unneceflarily ; but if 
enthufiafts voluntarily fubmit to bodily diftreflea, they 
have themfelves Only to blame. With refpec\ to morab- 
•ty, their bad tendency is not flight. Thofe who per* i 
form extraordinary a&s of devotion, conceive themfelves 
peculiarly entitled to the favour of God. Proud of his 
.favour, they attach themfelves to him alone, and turn 
indifferent about every other duty. The favourite of a 
rterreftrial potentate, affumes authority*; and takes liber- 
ties that private perfonsdare not venture upon : (hall a 
favourite of Heaven be lefs indulged? Hie Faquirs io 
•Hindoftan fubmit to dreadful penances; and, holding 
•themfelves fecure of God's favour, they are altogether 
-indifferent about the duty they owe to their neighbour* 
So much are they above common decency, as to go a* 
tout naked, not even .concealing what modefty forbids 
«s to expofe. The penances enjoined in the Romifll 
church," fuch as. failing and flagellatipn ? Jiave eyioenUf 
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the fame bad tendency*. With refpe& to failing in par- 
ticular, to what good purpofe it can Xerve, except to 
gluttons, is not readily conceived. Temperance in eat- 
ing and drinking is eflential" to health : too much or to6 
little are equally noxious, though their effects are differ- 
ent. Fafting therefore ought "never %o be enjoined to 
the temperate as a religious duty, becaufe it cannot be 
acceptable td a benevolent Deity. Liften to a great pro- 
phet on that fubjeel:. « Behold, ye faft for flrife and de- 
hate, and to finite with the fift of wickednefs ; ye majl not 
h& as ye do this day, to make your voice to be heard 
on high. Is it fuch a faft that I have chofen ? a -day for 
a man to affiift his foul ? Is it to bow down his hend as a 
bulrufli, and to fpread fackcloth and afhes under him? 
Wilt thou call this a faft, and ah acceptable day to the 
lord ? Is not this the faft that I have chofen ? to loofe 
the bands of wickednefs, to undo the heavy burdens, and 
to let the oppreffed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
ihat thou brfng the poor that are caft out, to thy houfe ? 
when thou fceft the naked, that thou cover him, and that 
thou hide not thyfelf from thine own flefh (a). 

The moft extraordinary penace of all, is celibacy, con- 
sidered as a religious duty, jllany fathers of the church 
declare againft matrimony. St. Jeroiri in particular fays* 
That the end of matrimony is eternal death ; that the 
earth indeed is filled by it, but heaven by virginity. The 
intemperate zeal of many primitive Chriftians led them to 
abiteun from matrimony, and even from conjugal careffes, 
if they had the misfortune to be married : believing that 
the cardinal ' appetite is inconfiftent with pure religion. 
;Edward the confeflbr was fainted, for no better reafon thaa 
the abftairiing from matrimonial duties. Jovinian, in the 
fourth century, taught, that all who obferve the laws of 

v * A feifc of Chriftians, ftyled Flagellants, held, that flagellatiott 
m is of equal virtue with baptifrrf and the other facraments : that fc 
will procure forgivenef* of fin ; that the old law of Chtift is to be - 
aboliihed, and a new law fubftuueed; ettjoined the b&ptilui of 
blood to.be aidminiftered by whipping. - / 

\p\ Tfaiah, lviii. 4. &c. • 

1 
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piety and virtue laid down in the golpel, have an equal 
title to happinefs in another life : coufequently, that thofe 
who pafs their days in celibacy and mortification, are k 
no refpeft more acceptable to God than thofe who live 
virtuoufly in marriage without mortification. He pub- 
limed his opinions in a book, againft which Jerom wrote 
a bitter and abufive treatife, ftiU extant. Thefe opinions 
were comdemned by the church, and by Su Ambrofe, 
in a council at Milan ; and Jovinion was banimed by the 
Emperor Honorius. Such ridiculous felf-denial was not 
confined to Chriftians. Strabo mentions a fe& among 
the Thracians, who made a vow of perpetuaTvirginity } 
and were much refpe&ed on that account. Qarcilafib 
mentions virgins in Peru confecrated to the fun : a veftal 
guilty of frailty was buried alive* her lover hanged, and 
the inhabitants of the town where me lived put to the 
fvvord. Among all the abfurd a6ts of mortification, the 
prefent affords the ftrongefl inftance of fuperflition tri- 
umphing over common fenfe ; for what can be more in* 
confident with common fenfe, not to talk of religion, than 
an endeavour to put an end to the human fpecies ? Some 
glimpfes of reafon have abated the zeal of enthuiiafts for 
celibacy, but have pot totally extirpated it \ for celibacy 
©f the clergy remains to this day a ktw in the Romifh 
church. It cannot however ferioufly be thought the will 
of our benevolent God, that his priefts fhould be denied 
the exercife of natural powers, beftowed on all for a moft 
valuable purpofe. This impious reftraint, which contra* 
-fii&s the. great law of Increafe and multiply , has opened 
the door to grofs debauchery in the paftors of the Romifc 
church; though ecclefiailics ought of all men to be the moft 
* circumfpeft in their conduit. Men reftrained from what 
is neceflary and proper, are more prone than ' others t4> 
break out into grofs irregularities*, Marriage is warmly 

* Au ingenuous 'writ r, mentioned above, makes the following 
observation. f * The celibacy of ecclefiaftics was originally in«r*» 
Sliced by fome fuperftitious refinements on the taw of God a«d na- 
ture. Could men have been kept alive without jeating. and drink* 
jng, as "well as without 'marriage, the fame refinements would 
bar prohibited ecclefiaftics from, eating and drinking, and there- 
fey have elevated them fo much ncarer.to the ffcate <4 *ngel* Jfr 
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recommended in the laws o£ Zorafter. Children are faid 
to be a bridge that conducts men to heaven ; and a. man 
who has no children, is held to be under the power.of Ah- 
riman. The" prayer of a priefc who has no children, is 
held difagreeable .to Ormufd. 

The celibacy of the clergy was* countenanced by the 
Pope ; and enforced from a political coafideration, 
That it united the whole clergy into one firm body 
under his fpiritual Majefty. How (hort-fighted is man ? 
It was juftly eftecmed at that time to be the . corner-ftone 
of papal power ; and yet became the chief caufe of its 
downfall. Celibacy precipitated the Romifh clergy into 
adultery, fornication* cunning, diffimulation, and every 
fecret vice. Will men of fuch manners be liftened to, 
when they preach purity to their hearers ? There was. • 
no medium, but either to reform their own manners, or 
to give every indulgence to the laity. But the igno- 
rance and fuperuition of the latter, rendered the former 
I fecure in their own opinion. The reft oration of learning 
'broke the charm. Men beginning to think for themfelves, 
f were provoked at the diflolute lives of their pallors, and 
r raifed a loud, cry againft them, not yet thinking of 
their doctrines. Reformers were burnt as heretics; and 
clergymen were held to be emiffaries from Satan, to ef- 
tablifh his throne upon earth. Knox, that violent refor- 
- mer, believed ferioufly that Cardinal Beaton "was a conjur- 
t ed enemy to Chrijl J ejus. Providence brings good out of - 
ill. Flad not the oiergy been dhTolute, poor chriflians 
*>ight have laboured under ignorance and ecclefiartical 
thraldom to this hour. Our reformers, beginning with 
their pallors, extended infenfibly their hatred to the doc- 
trine's taught by their paftors. Every article* of faith 
* was fitted : thr chaff was feparated from the corn ; an<£ 
a reformation was eflablifhed upon the fcriptures, rejecting 
every innovation of the Romifh church. 

There is not mentioned in hiftory a more impudent 
attack upon moral principles, than a privilege affumedt 

' . ^ 

procefs of time, this fanatical interdiction became an inflrument 

of worldly M-ifdom ; and thus, as frequently happens, what weak 

jpicnijcgan^polit^iana. completed." Sir David DalrymfU, t , 

* 1 2 
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by the Bimop of Rome, to difiengage men from their 
oaths and promifes :. it is not a greater ft retch to dhea- 
gage them from every duty, whether of morality or of 
religion. The barons of Valentia, dreading a perfecution 
againft the induftrious Moors, their tenants, obtained the 
following claufe to be in their king's coronation oath: 
" That he fhould not expel the Morifcos, nor force 
them to be baptifed ; that he fhould never defirt to be i 
relieved from the oath by a difpenfation from the Pope, 
nor accept a difpenfation if offered.'* The Emperor 
Charles V, took this oath Solemnly - in prefence of his 
nob!es ; -and yet accepted a difpenfation from the Pope, 
abfolviag him from the oath, and from the guilt of per- 
jury in breaking it. Auguftus, King of Poland, in the 
treaty of Altramftadt, renounced the kingdom of Po- 
land to his competitor Staniflaus. The defeat of the 
King of Sweden, at Poltowa, was an inviting opportu- 
nity to renew his pretentions. A folemn treaty flood in 
his way ; but the Pope removed that obftacle, by annul- 
ling the treaty, and fctting him at liberty. The Pope 
has been Jtnown even to beftow that wonderful privilege 
upc? others. Pope Pafchal II. having with a fclemfl 
Oath renounced the right of inveftitures, empowered the 
cardinal* to declare his oath null. Bifhops alfo, imitating 
their fuperior, have alTumed the privilege of difpenfing 
-with moral duties. Inftances are not rare, of curates 
being authorifed by their Biftiop to entertain concubines* 
paying for each a regular tax of a crown yearly. Nafi 
in fome provincial fynods, they are enjoined to keep coo* 
cubinee, jn order to prevent fcandal. Common profe 
totes, licenced in the city of Leghorn, have a church 
peculiar to thcmfelvep, and muft not enter into any other. 
They follow their trade with the utmofft freedom j except ♦ 
fn pafiion~week, during which they muft forbear 'finning? 
under pain of banifhment. 

The poweT'cf beftowjng kingdoms, aflumed by tlfc 
feifhop of Rome, was an encroachment On the rules of , 
juftice, no lefs bold. Chriftian princes, not many ages ! 
ago, efteemed the Pope's gift to be their be ft title oH 
property. In the year 1 346, the Venetian! reguefted tfe| 
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Pope's permifiion to carry on commerce in Afia, and to 
purchafe there pepper and cinnamon. The Pope not 
only granted their uequeft, but pronounced anathemas 
upon any who mould dare Jto interfere in that commerce. 
Ferdinand and Ifabefla of Spain, applied to Pope Alex- • 
ander VI. to veil in them the property of America, 
difcovered under their aufpices by Columbus* The Pope 
having formerly made a grant to the kings o'f Portugal, 
of their difcoveries in the Eaft Indies, both grants were 

* held f acred; and it came to be ftrenuoufly difputed, ur- 
der which of the grants the Molucca iflands were com- 
prehended. Both grants proceed upon a narrative, of 
the power beftowed by Almighty God on the Pope as 
fuccefTor to St. Peter and vicar of Chrift. To imagine, 
that the Almighty would beftoW fuch powers dn the 
Bifhop of Rome, or on any human being, (hews grofs 
ignorance of the common rights of mankind, and of the 
government of Providence. 

The grofTeft of all deviations, not only from found 
morality but from pure religion, and the mod exteniive 
in its* banefut effects, is a do&rine embraced by the^efta- 
blifhed churches, not many excepted, That becaufe here- 
tics are odious in the fight of God, it is the duty of the 
orthodox to extirpate them root and branch* Obferve 
the confequence : people who differ from the eflablifhed 
church, are held to be obftmate finners, deferving pu- 

[ nifhment here as well as hereafter. The religion of eve- 
ry country is changeable j and the religion at prefent 
dominant may foon be under depreffion ; which of courfe 
fubje&s all mankind to the rigour of perfecution. Am 
invention more effectual for extirpating the human race, 
is not within the reach of human povjjers : the horror of 
human facrifices is as nothing, in comparifon. 

The old Romany far from having any notion of per- 
fecution, adopted the gods of every natioa-they conquer- 
ed. A learned writer (a) obferves, that as the number 
of their gods increafed with their conqucfts, it is poffible 

> that they might have worshipped all the gods in the wcrid. 

g Their belief in tutelar deities produced that effect. rp -*— 

^ (a) Morbus* 

... 1 3 
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Livius mentions a fet of Bacchanals that fprcad through 
Italy. , They performed their ceremonies during night, ' 
men and women mixing in the dark after intemperate eat- 
iag and drinking. Never did wicked wretches deferve 
more exemplary puniihment ; yet lillen to the following 
decree of the Roman fenate, breathing the true fpirit of 
toleration. " Ne qua Bacchanalia Romae, neve in Italia , 
efient. Si quis tale facrum, folenne, et neceflarium du- 
ceret, nee fine religione et piaculo fe id omittcre poffe; ' 
apud prxtorem urbanum profiteretur; praetor fenatum 
confuleret. Si ci permiffum effet, quum in fenatu centum i 
non nlinus effent ; ita id facrum faceret, dum ne plus 
quinque facrificio intereffent ; neu qua pecunia communis, ] 
neu quis magifter facrorum, aut facerdos effet*." The . 
Jews however were prone to persecution ; for tho* they 
confider the Supreme Being as their tutelar deity, yet j 
the malignity of their nature prevailed to make them hold 
in abhorrence the worfhip of every other god. Even t- 
monglhemfeves, they were abundantly difpofed to war; 
and nothing kept within bounds the Pharifees, the Sad- i 
ducees, and the EfTenes, their three fe&s, but terror of 
the Roman power. The Chriflian religion implies tole- 
ration in its very nature and principles ; but being cor- ■ 
rupted by ignorance, intertfl, and fuperttitioji, it became | 
prone to perfceution, above all others. Chriftian feds j 
were inflamed again ft each other to a degree of brutality ; 
the moil oppofite to peace and brotherly love, inculcated \ 
in the gofpel. It was propagated by the orthodox, that , 
Arius expired in a common jakes, and that his entrafl* 
burft out. The fame is related of Huneric King of the 
vandals, a zealous Arian ; with the following addition, 
that being pofllfied with the devil, whom he had glutted 
with the blood of many martyrs, he tore his fle(H off with hia 
• •« Let there be no Bacchanalian ceremonies performed in the 
city, nor -within Italy. If there be any perfon .who reckons it a 
matter of conLiefice to perform thefe rites, and that he ought noe 
to omit them, let him ftate his opinion to the city-praetor, who j 
fhaii thereupon confult the fenate. If liberty be granted him by I 
the fenate when no fewer than a hundred fcriators are prefeM, let * J 
him perform the faenfice, but privately, in prefence oi no greater A 
r.umber than five perfbns. Let there be no public fund for dwfflj j| 
nor any * ho fhall prciide as prieft % or maitci of the rites." ., \ 
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teeth, and ended hi* wretched life in the mdft excruciat- 
ing* though juftly deferved, torments. The falsehoods 
every where fpread during the fourteenth century againit 
the Jews, fuch as their poifoning the pubh'c fountains, 
killing Chriftian infants, and drinking their blood, 
with many other falfehoods of the fame ftamp, were in- 
vented and greedily fvallowed through the inflnence of 
religious hatred* The greater part of perfecutions have 
been occafioned in the fame manner ; for men are not fe 
defperately wicked, v as to approve of perfecution, unlefa 
when blinded by intemperate zeal. The fame religious 
hatred produced the affaffination of the Duke of Guife, and 
' of two Henrys, Kings of France \ produced the gun- 
powder plot ; and produced the mo ft horrid deed that 
ever was perpetrated among men, the maflacre of St. Bar* 
tbolomew*. 

No falfe principle, m religion has.fhed more innocent, 
Or rather virtuous blood, than thai of persecuting here- 
tics ; i. e. thofe who differ in any article from the religi- 
on eilablimed by law. The doctrine of burning heretics, 
is in efFe& the profefling to burn men Highly virtuous ; 
for they muft be fo in an eminent degree, who fubmiu 
to be burnt alive, rather than be guihy even of diffimu*- 
lation. The Mahometan practice of converting people by 
the fword, if not more rational, is at leaft more manly. 
Louis IX. of France, one. of its bed princes, would have 
been a greater bleffing to his people, had he been lefs pi* 
oup ; he had an implacable averfion to heretics, agaiuft 
whom he thought it more proper to employ racks an'el 
gibbets, than argument and perfuafion. Torquemada, 
that infernal inquifitor of Spain, brought into the 
irlquifition in the fpace of fourteen years, no fewer 
than 80,000 perfon.s ; of whom 6000 were condemned 

• MonGeur de Tavjnnes, afterward Marifchal of France, was 
a great partifan of the Queen mother, and fo aC~Hve in the maf- 
facre, that ? with his own hand he murdered no fewer than fevtn- 
teen Hugunots* Having on death- bed made a full confeflion of 
his fins, " What, 4 ' (aid the prieft, " not a word of St. Barthoto* 
mew ?" " Of St Bartholomew.!** anfwered the penitent ; " the 
fcrvicc I did that memorable day to God and tfce church, is aloue 
a fafficicflt atonement for all my tranfgreffions" •* 
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to the flames, and burnt alive with the greateft pomp and 
exultation. Of that vaft number, there was perhaps not 
a fingie perfon, who was not more pure is religion, as 
well a9 in morals, than their outrageous perfccutor. Hun- 
ter, a young man about nineteen years of age, was one 
of .the unhappy vi&ims to the zeal of Queen Mary of 
England for Popery. Hating been inadvcitently betray- 
ed by a prieft to deny traafubftantiatioo, he abfcondtd 
to keep out of harm's way. Boner, that arch-hangmau 
of Popery, threatened ruin to the father, if he did not 
deliver up the young, man. Hunter, hearing of his fa- 
ther's danger, made his appearance ; and was burnt all re, 
in (lead of being rewarded for his filial piety. A womaa 
of Guernfey was brought -to the ftake, without regard to 
her big belly j which liui fting by the torture, flic was de- 
livered in the midd of the ilames. One of the guards 
fnatche*d the infant from the fire : but the magistrate who 
attended the execution, ordered it to be thrown back.; 
being refolved, he fuel, that nothing fhould furvive which 
fptung from a parent fo obfiinately heretical. Father 
Paul (Council of Trei.t, book 5.) computes, that in the ' 
Netherlands alone, from the tixne that the edi& of Charles 
V. was promulgated againft the reformers, fifty thoufand 
perfon s were hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or burnt 
on account of religion. Some Faquirs, crazed with opi- 
um and faaaticifm, have been known with poifoned daggers 
to fall upon andircumcifed Europeans* and to put every j 
one to death whom they could matter. In the laft cen- 
tury, a Faquir at Surate murdered, within the fpaceofa 
minute, feventeen Dutch failors with feventeerr ftabs of t 
dagger. We thinkvwith horror of human facrifices a- 
mong the ancient Pagan* ; and yet we behold them eve*- 
tj day among Chriftians, rendered ftill more horrid by 
th"e moft atrocious torments that religious hatred can de- 
vife. 

The great motive to fiuch cruelties, is the fuperftitious 
and abfifrd notion, that heretics are God's enemies: 
which makes it thought an acceptable fervice to. God, j 
not only to perfecute them by fire and fword in this world, I 
tut to deliver ^hem over to Satan in the worid- to come. 1 
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Another circurnftance enframes religious hatred ? which 
k, that neighbours are either intimate friends or hitter 
enemies. This holds with a flight variation in fe&s of the . 
lame religion : however minute their differences be, the J 
cannot be intimate friends, and therefore are bitter ene- 
^mies ; the nearer they approach to unifon, if not entirely 
concordant, the greater in proportion is their mutual ha- 
tred. • Such hatred fubduing the meek fpirit cf Chriftia- 
nity, is ah additional caufe for persecution. Blind zeal 
for what is believed to be the only true religion, never dif- 
covers' error nor innocence in thofe who differ, but per* 
▼erfenefs "and criminal obftinacy. Two religions totally 
different, like two countries in oppofite parts of the globe* 
produce no mutual enmity. At the (lege of Conftantino- 
pie by the Turks, ann. 1453* the Emperor, in , order to 
procure affiftance* from the Princes of, the Latin church, 
ordered mafs to be celebrated in one of his churches ac-i. 
cording to the form ufed in Rome. The people with 
great indignation protefted, that they would rather fee the 
Turks in their churches* than the hat of a cardinal. 

The hiftory of the Waldenfes, though well known* 
Cannot be too often repeated. In the twelfth century, $ 
merchant of Lyons, named Peter Valdo, diffatisfied with 
the pomp and ceremonies of the Romifh church, ill fuited, 
in his opinion, to the humility of a Chriftian, retired to a 
defert in the high country of Provence, with feveral poop 
people his difciples. There .he became their fpiritual 
guide, inftru&ing them in certain doctrines, the fame that 
were afterward adopted by the Proteftants. Their incef- 
fant labour fubdued the barren foil, and prepared it fotf 
grain as well as for pafture. The rent which in time they^ 
were enabled to pay for land, that afforded none origin 
natty, endeared them to their landlords. In 250 years, 
they multiplied to the number of 18,000, occupying 
thirty villages, befide hamlets, the work of their own? 
hands, Priefts they had none, nor any difpiites about? 
religion : neither had they occafion for a court of juftice, 
as brotherly love did not fuffer them to go to law : theyi 
worfhipped God in their own plain way, and their itmo^ 
cence was fecured by inceflant labour* They had long* 
.15 
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enjoyed- the fweets of peace and mutual affection, when 
the reformers of Germany and Geneva fent minifters a- 
Viong them, which unhappily laid them open to religious 
hatred, the moil unrelenting of all furies. In the year 
1540, the parliament of Provence condemned nineteen of 
them to be burnt for herefy, their trees to be rooted up, 
and their houfes to be razed to die ground. The Wal. 
denies, terrified at this fenteuce, applied ia a body to 
Cardinal Sadolet, bifhop of Carpentras.; who received 
them kindly, and obtained from Francis I. of France, a 
pardon for the perfons under fentence of death, on condi< 
tion of abjuring herefy I The matter lay over five years, 
when the parliament, irritated at them for perfevering in 
their tenets, prevailed on the King to withdraw his par- 
don. The fentence was executed with great rigour ; and 
the parliament, laying hold of that opportunity, broke 
through every reitraint of law, and commenced a yioUnt 
perlecution againft the whole nation. The fdldiers be- 
ffan with maflacring old men, women, and children, all 
Having fled who were able to fly ; and proceeded to 
burn their houfes, barns, and corn. There remained ia 
the town of Cabriere fixty men and thirty women, who 
having furrendered upon promife of life, were butchered 
each of them without mercy. Some women who had 
taken refuge in a church, were. dragged out, and burnt 
alive. Twenty-two villages were reduced to afhes $ and 
(hat populous and flouriftiing diftrict, became once more 
a dtfert. 

To conceive this horrid fcene in all its deformity, the 
people perfecuted ought to be compared with the clergy 
their pwfecutors ; for the civil magiftrate was the hand 
•nly that executed their, vengeance : on the one fide, an 
induflrious people, pure in their morals,- and no efs pure 
in their religion : on the other, proud pampered prielis, a- 
kandoned without mame to every wickedneis, impure in 
their morals* and ftill more impure in their religion — the 
world never fumiOied fuch another contrail. Had the 
lipene .been reyerfed, to make thefe wretches fufFer perfecu* 
tion from the Waldenfes — but that people were too up - . 
tight and too religious for being persecutors, The man*. 
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■ers of the Chriftian clergy in general, before the Refor- 
mation, enlivens the contraft. The do&rine promulgated 
during -the dark tinTes of-Chriftianity, That God is a mer- 
cenary being ; and that every perfb:*, however wicked, 
may obtain pardon xjf his fins by money, made riches flov* 
into the hands of ecclefiaftics in a* plentiful ftream. And 
riches had the fame effect upon the Chriftian clergy that 
they have upon all men, which is, to produce pride, fen- ' 
fuahty, and profligacy : thefe again produced diffipation . 
of money, which prompted avarice, and every invention for 
recruiting exhaufted treafures *. Even as early as the 
eighth century, the Chriftian clergy, tempted by opulence* 
abandoned themfelves to pleafure, without moderation ; 
and. far exceeded the laity in luxury, gluttony, and lull. 
When fuch were the pallors, what muft have been the 
flock ! Rejoice, O Scotland, over the poverty and tem- 
perance of thy paftors. During that period, the clergy / 
could read, and, like parrots, they could mumble prayers in 
Latin : in every other refpe&, they rivalled the laity irf 
ignorance. They were- indeed more cunning than the 
laity; and underftood their intereft better, if to covet riches 
at the expence of probity, deferve that name. Three ar- 
ticles were eftablifhed that made religion an eafy fervice. 
Firft, That faith is the effence . of religion^ without 
regard to good works; and hence the neceffity of bfeing ' 
ftriclly orthodox, which the church only could determine. 
Second, Religious worftiip was reduced to a number of ex- , 
ternal ceremonies and forms, Which, being declared fuffr- 
cient for falvation* abfolved Chriftians from every moral 
duty* Remark, that a prieft is always the chief perfon in 
ceremonial worfhip. Tht third article, That God is a 
mercenary being, is mentioned above, with i& neceffary 
confequencea. The,fe articles brought about a total negle&fc 
both in clergy and-laity, not only of morality, but of every 
effential religious duty. In fin*, there never was a reli- 

' **-W the eleventh and twelfth centuries, many, of the clergy 
dealt m merchandife ; and, being free of taxel; engrofled all. Itk 
the Netherlands particularly, there was a great cry, that monaf- 
fctrtes were ct*n verted into (hops and ware-houfts, and the maftfioD* 
«f fccular priefts into tap-h«ufc8 and innu ' 
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jrion that deviated more from juft principles, than that pro- 
fefled by Chriftians during the dark ages*. Perfecutioa 
reached none hut the fincerely pious and virtuous. What 
a glorious tolerating* feutiment doth Arnobious (a) throw 
out, and what profuiion of blood would have been pre- 
vented h*d it bt-tn adopted by all chriftians! " Da veniaxn, 
44 Rex fumme, tuos perfequentibus famulos; et quod tus 
" benignitatis eft proprium, fugientibus ignofcc tui no* 
«* minis et religionis cultum. Non eft minim, fi iguoraris: 
M majoris eft admirationis, fi faarisf ." '1 he following 
parable agamft perfecntjon was communicated to me by 
Dr Franklin of Philadelphia, a man who makes a great 
figure in the learned world: and who would make a Ml 
greater figure for benevolence and candour, were- virtue in 
this declining age as much regarded as knowledge. " And 
*' it came to pafs after thefe things, that Abraham fat in 
41 the door of his tent, about the going down of the fun. 
** And behold a man bent with age, coming from the 
•* way of the wildernefs leaning on a ftaff. And Abra* 
" ham arofe, and met him, and faid unto him, Turn 
t* in, I pray thee, and warn thy feet, and tarry all nightj 
4 * and thou (halt arife early in the morning and go on thy 
** way. And the man faid, Nay; for I will abide under 
u this tree. But Abraham preffed hin> greatly : fo he 
• f turned, and they went into the tent : and Abraham 
** baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. And when 
m Abraham faw that the ma^foleiTed not God, he faid 

* unto him, Wherefore doft thou not worfhip the moft 
" high God, creator of heaven and earth ? And the 
«*" man anfwered' and faid, I do not worfhip thy God, 

* neither do I call upon his name; fori have made to my- 
•* felf a God* which abideth always in mine hoafe, and 
« providfctk me with all things* And Abraham's zeal 

(#) 1&. x. Adverfes Cknies. 

f " Forgive, Almighty Power, theperfceottorsof tkj fervsnt* 
a»d y ki the peculiar benevolence of thy nature, pardon i.ofe met 
mhofe unhappintfs it is to be ftrarrgers to thy imme and worihip. 
•ignorant as the* are of tnce, wexajmot woodtr at Ac impiety of 
ifccir a&wfc.** 
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« was kindled againft the man, -and he arofe, and fell up* 
M 6n nim, and drove him 'forth with blows into the wil* 
" dernefg. And God called unto Abraham, laying, A* - 
** braham, where is the ilranger ? And Abraham anfwer- 
<* ed anil faid, Lord, he would not worfhip thee, neither 
w would he call upon thy name; therefore have I driven - 

* him out from before my face' into the wildernefg. And 
** God faid, Have I borne with him thele hundred ninety 

* and eight years, and nourished him, and cloathed him, 
*' notwithstanding his rebellion againfb me ; and couldeft 
** not thou, who art thyfelf a fmner, bear with him one 
w night ?" The hiftorfcal ftyle qf the Old^Teftament is 
here* finely imitated ; and the moral muft ftrike every one 
who is not funk in ftupidity and fuperftition. Were it 
really a chapter of Genefis, one is. apt to think, that per- 
fection could never have mown a bais face among J ewe 
er Chriftians. But alas ! that is a vain thought. Such a 
paifage in the Old Teftam«nt, would avail as little againft 
the rancorous paffions of men, as the following paffages. in 
the New Teftament, tho' perfecution cannot be condemn- 
ed in terms more explicit* " Him that is weak in the 
w faith, receive you, but not to doubtful difputations; For 
V one beheyeth that he may eat all things : another, who 
f* is weak, eateth herbs. Let not liim that eateth, def- 
**^ pife him that eateth not ; and let not him that eateth 
" not, judge him that eateth* Who art thou that judg- 
u eft another man's fervant ? to his own mafter he ftand-, 
f * eth or falleth. One man efteemeth one day above ano- 
** ther t another* efteemeth every day alike. Let every 
" man be fully perfuaded in his own mind. But why doft 

- u thou judge thy brother? or why doft thou fet at nought 
" thy brother? ibr we malLall ftand before the judg'- 

* ment-feat of Chrift^ every one to give an account of 
" himfelf to God. I know, that there is nothing un- 
** «lean of itfeif: but t© hint that eftedmeth any thing 
44 unclean, to him it is unclean. The kingdom of God 
** is not meat »and drink; but righteoufnefs, and peace, 
4 f and joy in the Holy.Ghoft. Let us therefore follow 
M af^ejr thetiungs \?iuch make for peace, and things where* 
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«' with one may edify another (a). 99 Our Saviour him- 

felf declared againft perfecution in the moft exprefs 
terms» The Jews and Samaritans were of the fame reli- 
gion; but fome trivial differences in the ceremonial part of 
worfhip, rendered them odious to each other. Our Sa^ 
viour being refufed lodging in a village of Samaria, be^ 
Caufe he was travelling to Jerufakm^ his difciples James 
and John faid, •* Lord, wilt thou .that we command 
fire to come down from heaven, and confume them, even 
as Elias did ?" But he rebuked them, and faid, « The 
Son of man is not come to deftroy men's lives, but to fave 
them (£).". - '• 

It gives me real concern, that even the hot fire of 
perfecution, did not altogether purity our .Reformed 
clergy from the Satanical fpirit No fooner were the 
DuTenters fettled in New England, where they fled to 
avoid perfecution, than they fet on foot a perfecution a* 
gain ft the Quakers, no left furtous than what they thero- 
felve* had fuffered at home. Nor d ; d the Reformed 
clergy in Scotland lofe fight of that majtfterial authority, 
which had been affumed by their predeceffors of the Ro- 
mifti church on the ridiculous pretext, of being ambauTa* 
dors to men from Jefus Chr;ft. Upon a reprcfentationj 
anru 1646, from the r ctimmiffion of the kirk of Scotland,* 
James Bell, and Colin Campbell, bailltes of Glafgow, were 
committed to prifon by the m Parliament j merely for ha- 
ving faid, that kirk-men meddled too much in civil 
matters. Could a defpotic prince have exerted a more 
arbitrary a<5fc ? but the church was all powerful in thufe 
days*. . . . ', « . 

(a Eplftlc of Paul to the Romans, chap. 14. . 
(i) Luke, ix. 54. , 

* Toleratiojp in religion, theagh obvious to common -cder* 
(landing, was not however the produ&ion of reafon, hut of com* 
merce. The advantage of toleration for promoting .commerce* 
was difcoveted long before by the Portuguefc. They were toa 
zealous Catholics to venture fo bold a meafure in Portugal; but 
it iwas permitted in Goa, and the io^uiuuon in 4h»f town wa»" 
cgnfined to Roman Catholics. 
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I would do juftice to every church, not excepting that 
of Rome* and it is doing that church no more but juftice 
to acknowledge, that the fgirit -of perfecution was jiot 
more eminent in it, tlian zeal for making convert?. The 
former is retiring out of the world $ and I wifh it moil 
profound reft, never again to revive. People begin to be- 
afhamed of it, as of a garment long out of fafhion. Let- 
the other continue for amufement : it is innocent ; and if 
it do no good, it is not productive of fo much harm. 

The defire of making converts proceeds from two dif- 
ferent caufes. In fuperftitious zealots, it proceeds from 
an opinion, that all who differ from them are ia the road 
to damnation: for which reafon, there is a rage of making 
converts among Roman Catholics; who, without ceremo- 
ny, deliver over to the flames of hell, every perfon who is 
not of their communion. The other cauie is more na-. 
tural; every man thinks himfelf in the right, efpecially in 
matters of confequence ; and for that reafon, he is happy 
to find others of his opinion (a). With refpect to the firfb 
caufe, I beg attention to the following confiderations $ 
not with any hope of converting zealots, but to prevent, if 
poflible, others from becoming fuch. In none of the, 
works of God is variety more happily blended with unifor- 
inity, than in the formation of man. Uniformity prevails- 
in the human face with refpe& to eyes, nofe, mouth, awd. 
other capital parts: variety prevails in the expreffions o£ 
thefe parts, ferving to diitioguim one perfon from another, 
without hazard of error- In like manner, the minds of 
men are uniform with re£pe& to their paffions aid princi- 
ples; but the various tones and expreffions of thefe, form, 
different characters withoutend. A face deftituteofanofeor , 
ofamouthismun(trou8:aminddeuituteofthe moralfenfe, or % . 
of a fenfe of religion, is no lefs fo. But variety of expref-* 
lion in different faces, is agreeable, becaufe werelifh variety;, * 
and a fimilar variety in the expreffions or tones of paffion* 
ought to be equally agreeable. . Endlefs differences in 
te tnper, in tafte, arid .iu mental faculties, , that of reafon in i 
particular, produce neceffarily variety in jfcutiment and 

(a) Elements of Criucifm, vol. a.p, 493«edit. 5. ... 
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in opinion. Can God be difpleafed with ftich variety* 
when it is his own work? He requires no uniformity ex- 
cept with refpect to an upright mind and clear consciences 
which are indifpenfible. Here ati:he fame time is difcover- 
ed an illuftrious final caufe. Different countenances in 
the human race, not only diftinguifh one perfon from ano- 
ther, but promote fociety, by aiding us to chufe a' friend, 
an attbeiate, a partner for life. Differences in opinion and 
fentiment, have ftill more beneficial effects : they roufe the 
attention, give exercife to the underflanding, and fharpen 
the rteafoning faculty. With refpect to religion in parti- 
cular, perfect uniformity, which farnimeth no fubject for 
thinking nor for reafoning, would produce languor in di- 
vine worfhip, and make us fink into coid indifference. 
How frantic then* is the rage of making profelytes? Let 
every man enjoy his native liberty, of thinking as well aa 
of acting ; free to act as he pleafes, provided he obey the 
rules of morality; equally free to think as he pleafes, pro* 

- vided he obey the great God as his maker and matter, and 
acknowledge the neceffary connection of religion witk 
morality. Strict uniformity in other matters, may be 
compared to a fpring-day, calm and ferene ; neither fo hot 
as to make us drop a garment, nor fo cold as to require 
an addition; no wind to ruffle, nor rain to make fhelter 
neceffary. We enjoy the fweet fcene for a moment : we 
walk, we fit, we mufe ;— but foon fell afleep. Agitation 
is the element of man, and the life of fociety. Let us not 
attempt to correct the works of God: the attempt will 
betray us into abfurd errors. This doctrine cannot be 
better illuft rated than by a conversation, reported by the 
Jefuit Tachard, between the king of Siam, and a French 
ambaflador, who, in his matter's name urged that king" 
to embrace the Chriftian religion. " I am furprifed,'* 

* feid his Majefty of Siam, " that the King of France, 
my good friend, mould intereft himfelf fo warmly in what 
concerns. God only. He hath given to his creatures dif- 
ferent minds and different inclinations, which naturally 
lead them to differ in opinion. We admire variety 4 in the 
material world: why not equally admire it in mat- 
ters of religion? Have we not then realon to believe, that 
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God takes pleafurein all the differeut forms of worfhip? 
Had it been the intention of God to produce uniformity 
in religion, he \v9uld have formed all men with the fame 
mind. Bernier introduces fome Gentilef of Hindoftaa 
defending their religion much in the fame manner: "That 
they did not pretend their law to be univerfal; that they 
. did not bold ours to be faife, as, foj* aught they knew, it 
might be a good law for us; and that God probably made 
many roads to heaven." , • 

With refpeel: to the other caufe above mentioned, viz. 
the defire of putting people'in the right road. To reafoij 
others into our religious principles, is natural ftmt it is not 
always prudent. I wifh my neighbour to be of my opinion, 
becaufe'I think my opinion right: but is there lo danger 
of undermining his relig^ou3 , principles, without eftabhfh- 
ing better in their ffcead? Ought I not to reftrain my de- 
fire of making converts, when the attempt may poflibly 
reduce them to abandon religion altogether, as a matter 
of utter uncertainty I If a man of clear underftandkg ha& 
by fome unhappy means been led into error, that man m?y 
be fet right by fair reafoning: but beware of endeavouring 
to convert people of low parts, who art indebted for their 
creed to parents, to education, or to example: it is fafer to 
let tl>em reft as they are. 

At any rate, let us never attempt to gain profely tes by 
rewards nor by terror: .what other effect can fuch mo- 
tives produce, but diffimulation and lying, parents of e- 
very fecret crime ? The Emprefs of Ruffia ufes a me* 
thod for converting her Pagan fubje&s of Kamfkatka, 
, no lefs agreeable than effeclbual ; which is, to exempt 
from taxes for ten years, fuch of them as profefs the 
Chriftian religion. This practice may be political ; but 
. & tends not to advance religion, and is deftructive of 
morality. Terror, on tfye other hand, may be equally 
effec~hial, but is not altogether fo agreeable. The people 
of Rum, one of the Hebrides, were. Papifts till the be- 
- ginning of the prefent eentury, when m one day they 
were all profely ted to the Proteftant faith. Maclean of 
Coll, their chieftian, went to the ifland with a Proteftant 
minifter, and ordered all the inhabitants to appear oa 
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Sunday at public worftrip.- They came, but refufed to 
bear a Proteftaut miniftcr. The chieftain reafoned with 
them : but finding that his reafoninga made no imprefiion, 
he laid hold of the moil forward ; and having made a 
deep impreflion on him with his cane, puihed him into 
the church. The reft followed like meek lambs ; and 
from that day have continued firm Proteftants. The 
Proteftantifm of Rum is ftyled by their Popifh neighbours 
the faith of the yellow foci. 

To apply rewards, terror, or any other means, for 
making profelytes, except fair reafoning, appears to me 
a ftrange ptrverfion. Can God be pleafed with fuch 
means, or can any rational man juftify them ? What then 
fliould move any one to put them in practice ? I fhould 
be utterly at a lofs to anfwer the queftion, but for a fact 
mentioned more than once above, that the rude and illite- 
rate, judge'by fight only, and not by reflection, which makes 
ihemlay weight on the ex ternal vifible a&, without thinking 
cf intention, becaufe it is not vifible. In truth, the bulk 
of mankind reft upon the external profeflion of religion : 
they never dip into the heart, nor confider how that 
ftands affe&ed. What elfe is it but the external a& 
merely, that moves the Romifh miffionaries to baptize the 
infants of favages even at the moment of expiring? 
.which they proiecute with much pious ardour. Their 
zeal merits applaufe, but by no means their judgment. 
Can any rational perfon ferioufly believe, that the dipping 
a favage or an infant in water, will make either of them 
a Chrillian, or that the want of this ceremony will pre- 
cipitate them into hell ? The Lithuanians, before their 
cdllverfion to Chriftianity worfhipped ferpents, every fa- 
mily entertaining one as a houfehold god. Sigifmundus, 
in his commentaries of Mufcovy, reports the following 
incident. A converted Chriftian having perfuaded a 
neighbour to follow his example, and in token of his con- 
verfion to kill his ferpent, was furprifed at his next vifit, 
to find his convert in the deepeft melancholy, bitterly la- • 
menting that he had murdered his god, and that the mo ft 
dreadful calamities would befal him. Was this perfon 
4 Chiiftian more than nominally ? At the end of the 
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laft century when Kempfer was in Japan, there remained 
but about fifty Japan Chriftians, who were locked up in 
prifon for life. Thefe poor people knew no more of the 
Chriftian religion, than the names only of our Saviour and 
of the Virgin Mary ; and yet fo zealous Chriftians were 
they, as rather to die miferably in jail, than to renounce 
the name of Chriil, and be fet at liberty. 

I cannot with fatisfa&ion conclude this {ketch, with- 
out congratulating my prefent countrymen of Britain, 
upon their knowledge of the intimate connection that 
true'Veligion has with morality. May the importance 
: of that connection, always at heart, excite us to govern 
every adtion of our lives by the united principles of mo- 
rality and religion :— what a happy people would we 
be! 



* 
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APPENDIX, 

SKETCHES CONCERNIN& SCOTLAND. 



SKETCH I. 



Scotch Entails considered in Moral and Po- 
litical Views. 



MAN is by nature a hoarding animal ; and to Jecure 
to men what they acquire by honeft induftry, the fenfe 
of property » made a branch of human nature (a). 
During the infancy of nations, when artificial wants 
are unknown, the hoarding appetite make* no figure. 
The ufe of money produced a great change in the human 
heart. Money having at command the goods of fortune, 
introduced inequality of rank, luxury, aiyl artificial 
wants without end. No bounds are fet to hoarding, 
where an appetite for artificial wants is indulged : love 
of money becomes the ruling paflion : it is coveted by 
many in order to be hoarded; and means are abfurdly 
converted into an end. 

The fenfe of property, weak among favages, ripens 
gradually till it arrives at maturity in polifhed nations. 
In every ftage of the progreTs, fome new power is added 
to property ; and now for centuries, men haise enjoyed 
every power over their own goods, that a rational mind 
{a J Book i. flcstch 3. 
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can defire^a) r they have the free difpofal during 
life ; and even after death by naming an heir, Thefe 
powers are fufficient for accomplifhing every rational 
purpofe : they are fufficient for commerce, and they are 
fufficient for benevolence. But the artificial wants of 
men arc boundlefs : not content with the full enjoyment 
of property during life, nor with the profpeft of its 
being enjoyed by : a. fafvourite heir, they are yixioufly 
bent to preferve it to themfelves for ever* A man who 
has amaffed a great eftate in land, is mtferable at the 
profpeft of being obliged to quit his hold? to footh his 
difeafed fancy, he makes a deed fecuring it for ever to 
certain heirs ; who muft without end bear his name, and 
preferve his eftate entire. Death, it is tifue, muft at 
laft feparate him from his idol : it is fome confolation, 
however, that his will governs and gives law to every fub- 

, fequent proprietor. How repugnant to the frail ftate of 
man, are fuch fwoln conceptions ! Upon thefe however 
are founded entails; which have prevailed in, many parts 
of. the world, and unhappily at this day infeft Scotland. 
Did entails produce no other harm but the gratification 
of a diftempered appetite for property, they might be 
endured, though far from deferving approbation : but, 
Eke other tranfgreffions of nature and reafon, they are 

' produ&ive of much mifchief, not only to commerce, 
but to the very heirs for whjofe benefit it is pretended 

* that they are made. ♦ . 

/ Confidering that the law of nature has beftowed on 
man, every power of property that » necefTary either 
for commerce or for benevolence, how blind was it in the* 
Englifh legislature to add a moft irrational power, that 
of making an entail ? But men will always be mending; 

» and when a law-giver ventures t© tamper with the laws 
of nature, he hazards much mifchief. We have a preg- 
nant inftance above, of an attempt to mend the laws of 
God, in many abfurd regulations for the poor; and 

„ that the law autho riling enftifls, is another inftance of 
the fame kind, will be evident from what follows. 

(a) HxAorjcal Uw tra&«, toa& 3. 
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The mifchievous effe&s of Englifti entails were foon 
di (covered : they occafioned fuch injuftice and oppreflion, 
that even the judges ventured to relieve the nations from 
them, by an artificial form, termed, fine and recovery. 
, And yet though no moderate man would defire more 
power over his eftate than he has by common law, the 
legiflature of Scotland enabled every land-proprietor to 
fetter his eftate for ever ; to tyrannize over his heirs ; and 
to reduce their property to a fhadow, by prohibiting 
alienation ; and by prohibiting the contracting debt, 
were it even to redeem the proprietor from death or Ha- 
ver)'. Thus many a man, fonder of his eftate than of 
his wife and children, grudges the ufe of it to his natural 
heirs, reducing them to the ftate of mere life-renters. 
Behold the confequences. A number of noblemen and 
gentlemen among us, lie in wait for- every parcel of 
land that comes to market. Intent upon aggrandiz- - 
ing their family, or rather their eftate, which is the fa- 
vourite object, they fecure every purchafe by an entail ; 
and the fame courfe will be followed, till no land be left 
to be purchafed. Thus every entailed eftate in Scotland 
becomes in effect a mortmain, admitting additions with, 
©ut end, but absolutely barring any alienation ; and if 
the legiflature interpofe not, the period is not diftant, 
when all the land in Scotland will be locked up by entails, 
and withdrawn from commerce. 

The purpofe of the prefent eflay, is to Yet before our 
legislature, . coolly and impartially, the deftrudtive effects 
of a Scotch entail. • I am not fo fanguine as to hope, 
that men, who convert means into an end, and avarici- 
oufly covet land for its own fake, will be prevailed upon 
to regard, either the intereft of their country or of their 
pofterity : but I will gladly hope, that the legiflature 
may be roufed to give attention to a national object of 
no flight importance. 

I begin with effects of a private or domeflic nature, 
To the pofcffor, an entail is a conftnnt Source of discon- 
tent, by Subverting that liberty and independence, which 
all men covet, with refpeft to their goods as well as their 
perfons. What can be more vexatious to a proprietor of 
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a great land-eftate, than to be barred from the mod laud- 
able a&s, foitable provifions for example to a wife or 
children? not to mention numberlefs a&s of benevolence, 
that endear individuals to each other, and make fociety- 
comfortable. Were he ever £0 induftrious, his fields 
muff lie wafte ; for what man will lay out his own money 
upon an e it ate that is not his own ? A great proportion 
of the land in Scotland is in fueh a ftate, that by laying 
out a -thoufand pounds or fo, an intelligent proprietor 
may add a hundred pounds yearly to his rent-roll. But an 
entail effe&ually bars that improvement ; it affords the 
proprietor no credit 5 and fuppofing him to have the 
command of money independent of the eitate, he* will be 
ill-fated if he have not means to employ it more profitably 
for his own intereit. An entail, at the fame time,, is no 
better than a trap for an improvident poffeflbr i to avoid 
altogether the contracting debt, is impracticable ; and if 
a young man be guided more by pleafure than by pru- 
dence, which commonly is the cafe of young men, a 
vigilant and rapacious fubftitute, taking advantage of a 
forfeiting claufe, turns him out of poffeilion, and delivers 
him over to want and mifery.^ *• - 

But an entail is productive of confequpnces ftill more " 
difmaJ, even -with refpeft to heirs. A young man upon 
whom the family eftate is entailed, without any power 
referved to the father, is not commonly obfequious to 
advice, nor patiently fbbmiffive to the fatigues of edtica^ 
tion : he abandons himfelf to pleafure, and indulges his _ 
pafiions without control. In" one word, there i8 no fitu- 
ation more fubverfive of morals, than that of a young man, 
bred up' from infancy in the certainty of inheriting an 
opulent fortune. 

The condition of the other children, daughters efpe- 
cially, is commonly deplorable. The proprietor of a 
• large entailed eftate, leaves at his death children who 
have acquired a tafte for fumptuous hying; The fonJ 
drop off one by one, and a number of daughters remain 
with aicanty provhion, or perhaps with none at all. A, 
collateral male heir fucceeds, who after a painful fearch B 
discovered in foxne remote cornei', qualified to procut 
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bread by the fpade or the plough, but entirely unquali- 
fied for behaving a« mailer of an opulent fortune. By 
fucha metamorphofis, the poor man makes a ludicrous 
figure ; while the daughters, reduced to indigence, are 
in a fituation much more lamentable, than are the brats of 
beggars. 

Our entails produce another domestic evil, for which 
no proper remedy is provided* The fuma permitted in 
, moft details to younger children* however adequate 
when the entail is made, become in time too £canty, by 
a fall. in the value of money, and by increafe of luxury? 
which is peculiarly hard upon daughters of great fami- 
lies : the provifions deftined for them will not afford them 
bread; and they cannot hope to be fnitably matched* 
without a decent fortune. If we adhere to entails, nun- 
neries ought to be provided. 

But the ddmefltic evils of an entail make no figure 

'. compared with thofe that refpeft the public. Thefe in 

their full extent would fill a volume : they are well 

known ; and it may be fufficient to keep them in view 

by fome general hints. 

As oblerved above, few tenants in entail can command 
money for improvements, however profitable. Such di£. 
couragement to agriculture, hurtful to proprietors of 
entailed eftates,. is iUll more fo to the public. It is now 
an eftablifhed maxim, That a ftate is powerful in propor- 
tion to the product of its land : a nation that feeds v its 
neighbours can ftarve them. The quantity of land that 
is locked up in Scotland by entails, has damped the 
growing fpirit of agriculture. There is not produced 
fufnciency of corn at home for our own confumption : 
and our condition^ will become worfe and worfe by new 
entails, till agriculture and induftry be annihilated. Were 
the great entailed eftates in Scotland, fplit into fmall pro- 
perties of fifty or a hundred pounds yearly rent, we 
ihould foon be enabled not only to fupply our own mar- 
kets, but to fpare for our neighbours. 

In the next place our entails are no lefs fubverfive of 
©mmerce than agriculture. There are numberlefs land- 
iftates in -Scotland of one, two or three hundred pounds 
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yearly rent. Such an eftate cannot afford bare neceffa- 
ries to the proprietor, if he, pretend to live like a gentle- 
man. But he has an excellent refource : let him apply 
to any- branch of trade, his eftate will afford him credit 
for what, money he wants. The profit he makes,' pays 
the intereft of the money borrowed, with a furplus ; and 
this furplus added to the rent of his eftate, enables him 
to live comfortably. A number of land proprietors in 
fuch circumftances, would advance commerce to a great 
height; But alas ! there- are not many who have that 
refource : fuch is the itch iri Scotland for entailing, as 
even to defcend lower than one hundred pounds yearly. 
Can one behold with patience, the countenance that is 
given to felfifh wrong-headed people, adding in direct op- 
pofition to the profperity of their country I Commerce 
is no lefs hurt in another refpedt : when our land is with- 
drawn from commerce by entails, every profperous trader 
will defert a country where he can find no land to pur- 
chafe ; for to raife a family by acquiring an eftate in land, 
is the ultimate aim of every merchant, and of every man 
who accumulates money. 

Thirdly, an entail is a bitter enemy to population- 
Population is generally proportioned to the number of 
land-proprietors. Avery fmall portion of land, manag- 
ed "with fkill and induftry, affords bread to a numerous 
family ; and the great aim of the frugal proprietor, is to 
provide a fund for educating his children, and for efta- 
blifhing them in bufinefs. A numerous iffue, at the 
fame time, is commonly the lot of the temperate and 
frugal ; becaufe they are ftrangers to luxury and volup- 
tuoufnefs, which enervate the body, and dry up the 
fources of procreation. This is. no chimera or fond ima- 
gination :' traverfe Europe, compare great capitals with 
diftant provinces, and it will be^found to hold univerfally, 
that children abound much more among the induftrious 
poor, than among the luxurious rich. But if divifion of 
land into fmall properties, tend to population, depopula- 
tion muft be the necjsffary confequence of an entail, the 
avowed intent of which is to unite many fmall properties 
K 
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in one great eftate ; and confequently,' to reduce land* 

proprietors to a fmall number. 

Let us, in the fourth place*, take under coniideration, 
the children of land-holders with refpe& to education and 
induilry ; for unlefs men be ufefully employed, population 
is of no real advantage to a ftate* In that refpect, great 
and fmall eftates admit no comparison/ Children of great* 
families, accuftomed to affluence and luxury, are too 
proud for bufmefs ; tnd were they even willing, are inca- 
pable to drudge at a laborious employment. At the fame 
time, as the father's hands are tied up by his entail from 
affording them means to fubfift as perfons of rank, they 
become a burden on the family, and on the' ftate, and can 
tfo no fervice to either, but by dying. Yet there are 
men fo blind, or fo callous, as to be fond of entails. Let 
us try whether a more pleaiing fcene will have any efFec\ 
upon them. Children of fmall land-holders, are from in- 
fancy educated in a frugal manner ; and they mutt be in- 
duftrious, as they depend on induftry for bread. Among 
that clafs of men, education has its moft powerful in- 
fluence ; and upon that clafs a nation chiefly relics, for 
its fkilful artifts and manufacturers, for its lawyers, phyfi- 
cians, divines, and even for its generals and ftatefmen. 

And this leads toconfider in the fifth place, the influence 
that great and fmall eftates have on manners. Gentle- 
men of a moderate fortune, connected with their fupe* 
riors and inferiors, improve fociety, by fpreading kindly 
affection through the whole members of the ftate. In 
fuch only refides the genuine fpirit of liberty, abhorrence 
equally of fervility to fuperiors and. of tyranny to inferiors. 
The^ nature of the Britifh government, creates a mutual 
dependance pf the great and fmall on each, other. The 
great have favours to beftow : the fmall haye many more, • 
by their privilege of electing Parliament-men j which 
obliges men of high ranktoaffeft popularity, if they 
have none at heart. This connection produces good 
manners at leaft between different ranks, and perhaps 
fome degree cf cordiality. Accumulation of land into 
$>reat eftates, produces oppofxte manners : when all the 
land in Scotland is fwallowed up by a number of grac- 
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dees, and few gentlemen of the middle rank are left, even 
the appearance of popularity will vanilh, leaving pride 
and infolence on the one hand, and abjeft fervility on the 
other. In a word, the diftribution of land into many 
fhares, accords charmingly, with the free fpirit of the Bri* , 
tifh constitution 5 but nothing is more repugnant to that 
fpirit, than overgrown eftates in land. 

In the fixth place, arts ihd fciences can never flourish 
in a country, where all the land is engrofled by a few 
men. Science will never be cultivated by the difpirited 
tenant, who can fcarce procure bread ; and Hill lefs, if 
poffible, by the infolent landlord, who is too felf-fufficient 
tor inftru&ion. There will be no encouragement for 
arts : great and opulent proprietors, foftering ambitious- 
views, will cling to the leat of government, which is far 
removed from Scotland ; and if vanity make them fome- 
time8 difplay their grandeur at their country feats, they 
will be too delicate for any articles of luxury but what 
are foreign* The arts and fciences being thus banilhed* 
Scotland will be deferted by every man of fpirit who can 
find bread elfewhere* 

In the feventh place, fuch overgrown- eftates will pro- 
duce an irregular and dangerous influence with refpecl: ta 
the Houfe ojF Commons. The parliament-borough* 
will be fubdued by weight of money ; and with refpe& 
to county-elections, it is a chance if there be left in a- 
county as many land-holders capable to ele&, and to be 
elected, as even to afford a choice. In fuch circumftan- 
ces, wiU our constitution be in no danger, from the ambi- 
tious views of men elevated above others by their vaflt 
pofleffions? Is it unlikely, that fuch men, taking advan- 
tage of public difcord, will become an united body of 
ambitious oppreffors, overawing their fovereign as well 
as their fcllow-fubje&s ? Such was the miferable condi- 
tion of Britain, while the feudal oligarchy fubfifted : fuch 
at prefent is the mifcrable condition of Poland ; and 
fuch will be the miferable condition of Scotland, if the 
legiflalure afford not a remedy. 

If the public intereft only were to be regarded, the 
axe ought 10 be applied, cutting down entails to the 
K 2 
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very root : but a numberlcfs body of fubftitutes arc inte- 
rcfted, many of whom would be difinherited if the te- 
nants in tail had power. To reconcile aa much as poffi- 
ble thefe opposite interefts, it is propofed, that the fol- 
lowing articles be authonfed by a ftatute. Firft, that 
the act of parliament, 1685, be repealed with refpeft to 
all future operations. Second, that entails already made 
and compleated, fhall continue effectual to fuch fubftitutes 
as exift at the date of the aft propofed ; but (hall not be- 
nefit any fubftitute born after it. Third, that power be 
referved to every proprietor, after the aft 1685 is at an 
end, to fettle hia eftate upon what heirs he thinks pro- 
per, and to bar thofe heirs from altering the order of 
fucceffion 5 thefe powers being inherent in property at 
common law. 

At the fame time, prohibiting entails will avail little, if 
truft-deeds be permitted in their utmoil extent, as in 
England. And therefore, in order to re-efbblifh the law 
©f nature with refpeft to land property, ■* limitation of 
truft-deeds is neceflary. My propofal is, that no trull- 
deed, direfting or limiting the fucceffion of heirs to a 
land-eftate, fhall be efFeftual beyond *hc life of the heirs 
in exiftence at the time. 
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•SKETCH II- 

GOVERKME-NT OF ROYAL BOROUGHS IN SCOTLAND. . 

BY a royal borough is in Scotland underftood an in- 
corporation that hold their lands of the crown, and are 
governed by magift rates of their own naming. The ad- 
miniftratlon pf the annual revenues of a royal borongh, 
termed the common good^% trufted to the magistrates ; but 
not without control. It was originally fubje&ed to the 
review of the Great Chamberlain ; and accordingly the 
chap. 59. § 45. of the Iter Camcrarii, contains the fol- 
lowing articles, recommended to the Chamberlain to be 
enquired into. w Giff there be an good afTedation and 
" uptaking of the common good of the burgh, and- giff 
*** faithful compt be made thereof to the community of 
u the burgh ; and giff no compt is made, he 'whom and. 
" in quhaes hands it is come, and how it pafTes by the 
u community." In purfuance of thefe inftru&ions, the 
chamberlain's precept for holding the ay re, or circuit, is 
directed to the provoft and bailies, enjoining them, " to 
w call all thofc who have received any of the town's reve- 
** nues, or ufed any office within the burgh, fince the laft 
u chamberlain-ayre, to anfwer fuch things as mall be laid 
M to their charge." Iter Camer. cap, 1. And in the 
third chapter, which contains the forms of the chamber- 
lain-ayre, the firft thing to be done after fencing.the court, 
is to call the bailies and ferjeants to be challenged and ac- 
cufed from'the time of the kft ayre. 

This office, dangerous by excefs of power, being fup- 
!>refled, the royal boroughs .were left fn a ftate of anar- 
xhy. The magiftracy being how no longer under any 
check or controul, was coveted by noblemen and gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood 5 who, under the name of of- 
fice-bearers, laid their hands on the revenues of the bo- 
rough, and converted all to their own profit. TJiia cor- 
ruption was heavily complained of in the reign of James 
V. ; and a remedy was provided by a& 26, pari. 153?, 
•nading ift, -that none be qualified to be provoft, bailie, 1 

K3 
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' or alderman, but an indwelling burgefs. 2<Uy,' " That 
** no inhabitant purchafe lordfhip oat of burgh, to the 
«* terror of his comburgefles. And, 3tlly, That all pro- 
«' vofts, bailie?, and aldermen .of boroughs, bring yearly 
€i to the chequer at a day certain, the compt-books of 
*' their common good, to be feen and considered by the 
" Lords Auditors, giff the fame be fpended for the conv 
4i mon well of the burgh, or not, under the penalty of 
«« lofing their freedom. And that the faid provofts, bai- 
u Hes, and aldermen, warn yearly, fifteen days before 
u their coming to the chequer, all thofe who are willing 
** to come for examining the faid accounts, that they may 
u impugn the fame, in order that all: murmur may ceafe 
*' in that behalf." And to enforce thefe regulations, a 
brieve was iflued from the chancery, commanding the 
magiftrates to prefent their accounts to the exchequer, 
and fummoning the burgefies to appear and object to the 
feme* 

A defcd in this ftatute made it lefis efFe&ual than it wa$ 
intended to be. Magiftrates, to avoid the penalty, 
brought the count-books of their common good to the 
exchequer m r but they brought no rental of the common 
good to found a charge againft them. This defect was 
remedied by act 28. -pari. 1693, containing the following 
preamble. " That the royal boroughs, by the male- 
4< adminiftration of their magiftrates, have, fallen under 
** great debts and burdens, to the. diminution of their 
•• dignity, and the difabling of them to ferve the crown 
•* and government as they ought ; and that the care, 
w . overfight, and control of the common good of boroughs, 
*•■ belong to their Majefties by virtue of their prerogative 
** royal ; therefore, for preventing the like abufes and 
- mifapplications in all time thereafter, their Majefties 
44 ftatute and ordain, That every burgh-royal, mail, 
** between this and the firft of November next, bring to 
*■ the Lords of Treafury and Exchequer, an ,exa& ac- 
** count of charge and difcharge, fubferibed by the ma- 
•* giftratea and town-clerk, of their whole public-good 
* and revenues, and of the whole debts and incumbrances 
'*■ that, affe.flt the, fame." This completed the remedy, by 
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putting means into the hands of the Barons of Exche- 
quer, to control the accounts enjoined by the former fta» 
tute to be yearly given in. 

* The foregoing regulations are kept in obfervancc. 
Every year a precept iffues from the exchequer, figned 
by one of the Barons, addrefled to the director of the 
chancery, requiring him to make out a brieve for every 
royal borough. The brieve is accordingly made out, re- 
turned to the exchequer, Imd fent to the feveral (herifFs, 
to be ferved in all the royal boroughs within their bounds, 
as directed by the flatute. Thefc brieves are according- 
ly fo ferved by the (herifFs; and particularly it is a con- 
stant form in mod of the royal boroughs, to iffue a pro- 
clamation fifteen days before the day named for appear- 
ance in exchequer, warning the inhabitants to repair there, 
• in order to object to the public accounts of the town : 
and further, in order to give them opportunity to frame 
objections, the book and accounts are laid open for thefc 
fifteen days, to be infpe&ed by all the inhabitants. 

We learn fr6m the records of exchequer, that from 
the year 1660 to the year 1683, accounts were regular* 
ly given in the exchequer, in obedience to the ftatute. 
The town of Edinburgh only having failed for fome 
fhort time, Captain Thomas Hamilton, merchant there, 
by an afition in exchequer, compelled the magi ft rates to 
produce upon oath their treafurer's accounts, which 
were accordingly audited. And we alfo learn, that 
from the Reftoration down to the union, a clerk to the 
borough-roll was appointed by the crown, whofe proper 
bufinefg it was to exvniue and audite the accounts of the 
boroughs. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing falutary regulations, 
and the form conffantly praftifed to make them effcdtual, 
the boroughs of late years have forborn to prefent their 
accounts in exchequer; hoping that they would he over- 
looked by the Englifh court of exchequer, eftablifhed in 
• Scotland after the union ; . which accordingly happened. 
T^is neglcdfc in the court of exchequer is greatly to be 
regretted, becaufe it reduce* the royal boroughs, by the 
mj-adoiiniiratioa of their magistrates, to the fame mi- 
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Xerable condition that is fo loudly complained .of in tfce 
6atutes above mentioned. It is undoubtedly in the 
power of the Barons to reftore good government to the 
boroughs, by compelling the nagiilrates to account year* 
ly in the court of exchequer, according to the foregoing 
regulations. And to that end no more is necefTary, but 
to fignify publicly that they are refolved hereafter to put 
thefe regulations in execution. 

How beneficial that ft ep would be to this country in 
general, and to the royal boroughs in particular, will ap- 
pear from confidering, firil, the unhappy confequences 
that reMt from fuffering magiftrates to difpofe of the 
•town's revenues, without any check or control : and 
next the good effects that mud refuk from a regular and 
careful management, under the infpc&ion of the King's 
judges. 

The unhappy confluences of leaving magi{lrate9 with* 
out any check or control, are too vifible to be difguifed. 
The revenues of a royal borough are feldom kid out for 
the good of the town, but in making friends to the knot 
.who are in pofleflion of the magiftracy ; and ia rioting 
and drunkennefs, for which every pretext is laid hold of, 
particularly that of hofpitatity to Grangers. Such mif- 
, management tends to idlenefs, and corruption of manners; 
which accordingly are remarkable in moil royal boroughs. 
Nor is the contagion confined within the town ; it com- 
.monly fpreads all around. 

Another confequence, .no lefs fatal, of leaving magi- 
ftrates to a& without control, is a ilrong deiire in every 
licentious burgefs, of flapping into the magiiliacy, for 
his own fake, and for that of his friends. Hence 
the factions and animofities that prevail in almoft all 
the royal boroughs ; which are violently and indecently 
purfued, without the lead regard to the goocKjf the com- 
-munity. 

The greateft evil of all, refpe&s the choice of th?ir 
reprefentatives in parliament. A habit of riot and in- 
temperance, makes them fit objects to be corrupted, by 
every adventurer who is willing to lay out money for 
purchafing a feat ia parliament, Hence the mfainow 
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practice of bribery at elections, which tends not only 
to corrupt the whole mafs of the people, but, which is 
Kill more dreadful, tends to fill the Houfe of Commons 
with men of diflblute manners, void of probity and 
honour. 

But turning from fcenes fo difmal, let us view the 
beautiful effe&s that refult from an administration regular- 
ly carried on, as directed by the (tatutes above mention- 
ed. . The revenues of the royal boroughs are fuppofed to 
be about L. 40,000 yearly. And were this fum, or the 
half of it, prudently expended, for promoting arts and 
induftry amorg the numerous inhabitants of royal bo- 
roughs, the benefit, in a country fo nartow and poor as 
Scotland, would be immenfe : would tend to population, 
it would greatly increafe induftry, manufactures, and 
commerce, beGde augmenting the public revenue. In the 
next place, as there would be no temptation for defign- 
ing men to convert the burden of magiftracy into a bene- 
fit, faction and difcord would vanifh ; and there would 
be no lefs folicitude to fhun the burden, than at prefent 
is feen to obtain it. None would fubmit to the burdea 
but the truely patriotic, men who would ch ear fully be* 
ftow their time t and perhaps their money, upon the pub- 
tic ; and whofe ambition it would be to acquire a charac - 
ter by promoting induftry, temperance, and honefty, a* 
mong their fellow-citizens. 

And when, the government of the royal boroughs 
comes to be in fa good hands, bribery, which corrupts 
the very vitals of our conflitution, will be banimed of 
courfe. And confidering the proper and conftitutional 
dependence of the royal boroughs upon the king's judge*, 
we may have reafonable afTurance, that few repre/entativer 
Vill be chofen, but who are friends to their country and 
to their Sovereign, 
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SKETCH III. 

Plan for Improving and Preserving in Order 
the Highways in Scotland. / 

PREFACE. 

Highways have in Scotland become a capital objeA of police, bf 
• the increafc of inland commerce, Upon which bad roads are a 
heavy tax. Happily for oar country, no pcrfon is ignorant of 
this truth ; and we fee with pleafure the fruits of their convic- 
tion in various attempt?, public and private, to eftablifii this 
valuable branch of police upon the bed footing. At this will 
be found no eafy talk, it may reafonably be hoped, that men . 
of genius will ferioufly apply themfelves to it, and in general 
that every pcrfon will freely produce fuch hints as occur to 
them. In the latter view the following plan is offered to the 
public : and if, from the various pro'pofals that have been or 
fliall be publiihed, an effe&ive plan can be framed, fuch ai 
completely to anfwer its purpofe, it may fafejy be pronounced, 
that it will produce more benefit to this country, than has been 
produced by any other tingle improvement face the union of 
the two kingdoms. . ( 

1. THE justices of peace, commiffioners of fupply, 
the fheriff or ftewart depute, and the firft magiftrate of 
royal boroughs, fhall be commiffioners for making ami 
repairing highways, bridges, and ferries, in the feveral 
fhires and ftewartries. All the power* given by law to 
the juftices of peace* and commiftioners of fupply, with 
refpi& to highways, bridges, and ferries, (hall be trans- 
ferred to them ; and any two fhall be, a quorum, except 
where a greater number is required by this adL 

2, The fheriff or ftewart depute fhall appoint the firft 
day of meeting of the faid commifiioners, as foon as may 
conveniently be after the date of the aft, by an intimation 
at each parifh church upon a Sunday at the clofe of the 
forenoon fervice. And the laft Tuefday of March fhall 
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yearly thereafter be a day of meeting at the head borough 
of the fhire or ftewartry, in place of the firft or third 
Tuefday of May appointed by former a&s. The com- 
miffioners fhall appoirit a prefes, convener, and clerk : and 
they fhall be impowered to adjourn themfelves from time 
to time. 

3. The commiffioners, at their firft meeting, mall fet 
about a diviiion of the fhire or ftewartry into two or more 
diftri&s, as they fee convenient. And if they cannot 
overtake this work at that meeting, they fhall appoint 
proper perfons to form a plan of the intended divisions, 
which plan fhall be reported to the commiffioners at their 
next meeting, in order to be approved or altered by them. 
This being fettled, the commiffioners fhall appoint fhe 
heritors in thefe feveral diftricl8> or any three of them, 
to meet on a certain day and place, to make lifts of the 
wjbole public roads within their refye&ive diftri&s, and to 
fettle the order of reparation, beginning with thofe that, 
are the moft frequented. The proceedings of thefe dif- 
trift meetings muft be reported to the commiffioners at 
their next meeting ; who are empowered to fettle the or- 
der of reparation,, in cafe of variance among the heritors ; 
and alfo to add any road that may have been omitted. 
And they fhall record a fcheme or plan of the whole roads 
intthe fhire, thus enlifted, with their resolutions there- 
upon, to be feen in the clerk's hands gratis. But upon 
any juft caufe appearing in the courfe of administration, 
the commiffioners fhall be empowered to alter or vary this 
plan, provided k be a meeting previoufly appointed for 
that porpofe, and where three-fifths at leaft of the com* 
miflioners are prefent. 

4. If the meriff or £ewart neglc£?to appoint the 'firft 
meeting of the commiffioners, he fhall incur a penalty of 
L..100, upon a fummary complaint to the court of fef- 
fion by any one heritor of the fhire j with colls of fuit, the 
one half to the, plaintiff and the other half to be ap- 
plied by the commiffioners for the purpofes of this acl:. 
If the commiffioners* fail to meet at the day appointed by 
the fheriffor ftewart, or fail to divide the fhire or ftewar- 
try into diftri&s, within fix months of their firft meeting, 
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the fheriff or ftewart depute, under the forefaid penalty, 
{hall be bound to do that work himfelf ; and alfo to ap- 
point the heritors in the federal diftri&s, or any three of 
£hera, to -make lifts of the public roads us above mention- 
ed, and to report their refolutions to him ; and he is em- 
powered to fettle the order of reparation, in cafe of va- 
riance among the heritors. If the heritors fail to meet, 
and to make a lift of the roads as aforefaid, this work 
fhall be performed by the fheriff or ftewart depute him- 
felf. And he mall be indemnified of whatever expences 
he is at in profecuting the faid work, out of the fums 
that are to be levied by authority of this aft, in manner 
after mentioned, with an additional fum for his own trou- 
ble, to be named by the circuit judges. 

5. No perfon fhall act as a commiflioner upon this fta- 
tute, but who has an eftate within the county of X..200 
Scots valuation, or is heir prefumptive to fuch an eftate, 
or is named a commiffioner virtute officii, under the penal- 
ty of L.20 fterling toties qvoties 9 to be profecuted before 
any competent court, by a popular action, with cofts of 
fuit ; the one half to the plaintiff* the other half to the 
purpofes of this ad. . 

6. Whereas the fum of iod, directed by the a& 1669 
to be impofed upon each L.iool. of vajued rent, is inef- 
ficient for the purpofes therein expreffed ; and whereas 
the fix days ftatute-work for repairing the highways is in 
many refpects inconvenient ; therefore inftead of the 
iod. atid inftead of the ftatute-work, the commiflioners, 
together with the heritors pofTefTed of L.200 Scots of 
valued rent, five, whether commiffioners or heritors, mak- 
ing a quorum, fhall annually upon the faid laft Tuefday 
of March, afiefs each heritor in a fum not exceeding 
upon each JL.iOO valued rent » ttt% aflefTrnent impofed on 
the heritors to be levied by the collector of- fuppJy, along 
with the cefs, and by the fame legal .remedies. The he- 
ritors are entitled to relieve themfelves of the one half of 
thib faid afTeffment, by laying the fame upon their tenants, 
in proportion to theia rents.: an heritor being always 
confidered as a tenant of the land he jhas in^s natural pot 
feflion. v 
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7. With refpeft to boroughs of royalty, regality, and 
barony, and large trading villages, the commiifioners are 
empowered to levy from each houfeholder, a fum not ex- 
ceeding 2s. yearly, more or lefs in proportion to the 
affeflment of the (hire, to be paid within forty days after 

- notice given, under the penalty of double, betides expence 
of procefs. Provided, that any of thefe houfeholders 
who have country farms, by which they contribute to re- 
lieve their landlords as above mentioned, (hall be exempt- 
ed from this part of the affeflment. 

8. If the commiffioners and heritors negleft to affefs 
their {hire, or name fo fmall a fum as to be an elufory 
affeflment, infufficient to anfwer the purpofes of this aft, 
the court of Jufticiary, or the circuit judges, are in that 
cafe empowered and required to lay on the higheft affefs- 
ment that is made lawful by this aft. In cafe of a total 

- omiffion, the commiifioners and heritors who, by neg- 
lefting to convene without a good caufe of abfence, have 
occafioned the fame omiffion, (hall be fubjefted each of 
them to a penalty of L. 20 Sterling. And to make thefe 
penalties effectual, the truftees for fifheries and manufac- 
tures are appointed to fue for the fame before the court 
of feffion, and to apply the fame, when recovered, to any 
ufeful purpofe within the fhire, efpecially to the purpofes 
of this aft. And to preferve the faid fines entire for the 
public fervice, the truftees (hall be entitled to cofta. of 
fuit. 

9. The fums levied as aforefaid mail be laid out annu- 
ally upon the highways, bridges, and ferries, for making, 
repairing, or improving the fame; proceeding regularly 
with the reparation according to the fcheme or plan 
ordered as above to be fettled in each (hire and ftewartry. 

10. With refpeft to roads that are not the firft in or- 
der, and for which there is no interim provilion by this 
aft during reparation of the more frequented roads, the 
commiflioners are impowered to exaft from cottars and 
day-labourers their ftatute-work according to the afts 
prefently in force, to be applied to thofe fecondary 

Sads. The ftatute-work is not to be demanded unlefs for 
is purpofe j and is to ceafe totally after the highways 
& 
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Have, by means of die pxefent aft, been once totally re- 
paired. 

. ii. The commiffioners and heritors, at all their meet* 
ings, fhall bear their own charges. 

12. The claufe in the a& 1661, empowering heritors, 
at the fight of the fheriff, to call about highways for 
their convenience, fhall be repealed; and.it (hall be de» 
clared unlawful, in time coming, to turn about or change 
any highway, unlefs for the benefit of the public, as by 
fhortening it, carrying it through firmer ground, or nu- 
king it more level ; and to that purpofe the coramiflion- 
ers fhall be empowered to turn about highways, as alfo 
to widen the fame, not exceeding thirty feet, free of 
ditches. But the commiffioners fhall have no power to 
carry abroad through any houfe, garden, orchard, or plea* 
f ure ground. 

13. 1 he commiffioners (hall have power to take from 
the adjacent lands, Hones, fand, gravel; or other mate* 
rials for making the highways, paying always for the da- 
mage done. 

14. With refpe& to high-roads which bound the pro- 
perties of neighbouring heritors, and which it may be 
found neceiTary to alter or widen, the commiffioners matt 
be empowered to adjudge to one heritor any fmall bits of 
ground cut off from the other by the road £0 altered; 
and if land cannot be given for land, to make a com- 
penfation in money, valuing the land at the current price 
of the country. 

, 15. In order to prevent water ftagnating on the high* 
ways, the commiffioners fhall be impoweredto make ditch- 
es or drains through neighbouring grounds ; and fucb 
ditches or drains fhall be preferred entire by the proprietor! 
of the land, of at their charges. 

16. As the aforefaid affefTment, after repairing the 
highways, may not be fufficienfc for building bridges, or 
making ferries, where rivers are large j any five of the 
commiffioners may, for building bridges, or making ferries, 
eijtablim a pontage or toll ; fo much for horfes, lo much 
for horned cattle, and fo much for fheep, and the double 
for each fceaft in a wheel-carriage. Upoa the credit of the 
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toll the faid commiflioners may borrow money, to be 
employed -wholly upon the bridge or ferry where the toll 
is gathered. But before borrowing the money, an efli- 
mate mull be made of the expence of the work* After 
the work is finifhed, the fum be/towed on it mud be afcer- 
tained : an accurate account mull be kept of the gradual 
payment of this fum by the toll 5 and when it is com- 
pletely paid, the commiflioners mull declare the bridge or 
ferry to be free. 

17. The determinations of the commiflioners lhall be 
final, unlefs complained of in manner following. 

18. If any heritor apprehend that undue preference is. 
given to a certain highway, or conceive himfelf aggrieved 
by an order or fentence of the commiflioners, it mall be 
lawful for him,'.within forty days of the acl: complained of, 
to enter a! complaint in the court of feffion; and the 1 j.udg* 
ment upon fuch complaint fhall be final. But fuch com- 
plaint mall only be effectual for damage*, and mail not 
Ilay execution of the work. At the fame time, no com* 
plaint (hall be admitted till fecurity be given to pay full 
colls, in cafe the plaintiff be found in the wrong. 

19. Former laws concerning highways, bridges, crj 
ferries, to continue in force, unlefs as far as altered by 
this aft. 9 

20. An annual Hate of what .is done by virtue of 
this a£l, made up by the commiflioners, or their clerk, 
mail, before the lall Tuefday of March, be laid before 
the trullees for fifheries and manufactures, in order to 
be mtde a part of their annual report to the. King ; and 
thefe trullees fhall direct proper perfons to infpedl what 
work is done upon the high-roads, and in what man- 
ner. Upon any mifapplication or embezzlement of the 
money levied, any negledl in levying, or any wrong 
done to the public, contrary to the intention of this ac~t, 
the truilees are required to fet on foot, and profecute what 
redrefs is competent in law or equity, provided the profe- 
cution be commenced within a year after the offence. 

Query, Ought not broad wheels to be required? 
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COMSIBERATIONS ON THE PRECEDING PlAN. 

The laws in Scotland relating to this branch of public 
police, are numerous ; fome ena&ed while Scotland was 
a feparate kingdom* fome after its union with England. 
It is not the purpofe of this paper to enter into a detail 
of the various regulations eftablifhed by thefe laws: they 
arc generally known ; and in the late abridgment of our 
itatute-law, they are all recapitulated with brevity and pre- 
cifion. It mail fuffice curforily to obferve, that the ads 
made during the reign of Charles II. formed the ground* 
work of our regulations concerning highways: the . latter 
ads are little more than explanatory of the former. 

It feems to have been the plan of the legislature, that 
highways mould be repaired by thofe who are employed 
in hufbandry ; and accordingly, the fix days annual la- 
bour is, in the ftatutes of Charles II. impofed upon them 
only. 

This was a meafure not ill fuited to the ftate. of Scot- 
land at that period. During the laft century, we had 
little inland commerce to require good roads, except that 
of corn carried to market ; and for that reafon, it was 
natural to impofe upon hufbandmtn the burden of repair* 
ing highways. Thefe perfons, at the fame time, paffing 
*he whole fummer in idlenefs, unlefs when called to per- 
form perfonal fervices to capricious and unfeeling land- 
lords, could not think it a harddup to have fome part of 
/their time employed in ferving themf elves inftead of their 
\ landlords. 

That annttol labour upon highways, limited to a few 
days, {hould be required from men in that condition ap- 
pears not unjuft. And why may we not fuppofe the le- 
giflature at that time capable of fuch enlarged views, as 
to prefer this method for repairing highways, in order to 
bring on gradually a habit of labour and induftry £ But 
the condition* of Scotland at prefent differs widely from 
what it was in the • reign of Charles IL; and the regula- 
* tions for repairing highways which were then proper, have 
fey alteration of cifcumHances, become botfr unjuft and in* 
expedient, 
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Unjuft they have become in a high degree. Inland 
commerce, which begins to flourifh in Scotland, is greatly 
promoted by good .roads j and every dealer, and indeed 
every traveller, profits by them. • But no men are lefs 
interested in good roads than day-labourers, or thofe who 
are commonly called cottars ; and yet thefe chiefly are 
burdened with the reparation. Such men, at the fame 
time, having commonly many children, find it difficult to 
fupport their families, even with their Utmoft induftry. 
Nothing can be* more unjuft, than to impofe upon fuch 
men an annual tax of fix days labour for repairing roads, 
the goodnefs of which contributes little or nothing to 
jtheir convenience. 

Our prefent laws -are inexpedient, as well as* unjuft. 

In the firft place, a tax of this nature difcourages the 

propagation of children, in which the ftrength of a ftate 

confifts : the poor labourer ought to be encouraged with 

a reward, inftead of being difcouraged with a tax. in 

the next place cottars called out ta perform the ftatute* 

-work, obey with relu&ance; and trifle away, time with- 

* out doing any thing effectual. To enforce the law, 

•' and to compel fuch men to labour, is grievous to the 

gentlemen- who are empowered to execute the law : they 

cannot punifh with rigour or firmnefs, men who have 

fo good reafon to decline the^ fervice : they are fo«n 

difgufted witWbeing tafkmafters, and the generality deftft 

altogether. ' ^ " ** 

Laws concerning private property ^are^always keptrtn 
obfervance, and they execute themfelves, as is commonly 
exprefled, blicaufe there are always d multitude of indi- 
viduals ftrdnglyinterefted to have them executed* But*n 
making pifcHc laws* the great difficulty has ever been, ;to 
lay down efe&ual meafures-for putting them in execution; 
and by what'means to make fuch laws execute themfelves 
' is one of the" moft intricate problems in politics. Ottr 
law* concerning highways, are eminently defective in that 
jefped : atoi accordingly i tliongh moft of them have ex- 
ited near a century, they never have at any period been 
executed to any extent: Take the following fpecirtrtn, ' 
among many that may be urged of this, defect Over- 
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fecrs are forced into fervice under a penalty, in order to 
compel the peafants to perform faithfully their fix dap 
labour. To hope any good from a relu&ant overfeer fet 
over a fet of reluctant labourers, is a fond conceit : it is 
much if his refentment tempt him not to encourage their 
idlenefs. In vain would we expect, that any overfeer, 
without a fuitablc reward, will exert himfelf in promoting 
the work. 

To remedy the hardship of laying the burden of repa- 
ration upon thofe who are leaft able and lead benefited, and 
at the fame time to make this remedy effectual, is the pur- 
pofe of the foregoing plan. And upon conlidering the 
matter in its different views, the only method that promifes 
f uccefs, appears to be a county-tax laid upon land accord- 
ing to the valuation, and a capitation-tax on the inhab'- 
tants of boroughs. Thefe taxes relieve the labouring 
ppor, and lay the burden where it ought to be laid : and 
the law will execute itfelf, if that effcc\ can be hoped front 
any public law. Effectual meafurcs are laid down for levying 
the tax : and, if once levied, there is no danger of itt 
being allowed to lie unemployed in the hand3 of the col- 
lector ; for every heritor will be anxioti3 to have fome 
part employed for his benefit. The danger will rather be 
of factious difputes about the diftribution. This danger 
alfo is attempted to be prevented; and, it is hoped, with 
I uccefe. / . 

Some narrow-minded perfons may poCibly grudge a 
tax, that loads the prefent generation for the advantage 
of tbofe who come after : but is it rational to grudge, 
that others mould benefit by meafures evidently calcula- 
ted for advancing our own intereit ? Let us fuppofe^ that 
the heritors of a fhirc were to concert meafures in common, 
for improving their lands : to make good reads would 
be one effectual meafure ; for fuppoiing tlie raparation 
to colt-L. 50CO, their cftates would be bettered double 
that fum. 

To conclude : It is not to be expected that any regula- 
tions concerning highways, or concerning any branch of 
Police, can be fo framed as • to pleafe every individual. 
Wife-men are piv.cV<\bte men, to ufe ali cxprefiion of Lord 
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Bacon, and will make conceflions in order to promote a 
general good, if without fuch conceflions it cannot be 
obtained. Better far to have a good, law though in our 
opinion defective in fome articles, than to have no law at 
all, or, which is worfe, a law eminently defective, unjuft, 
and inexpedient, # N 
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